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The mansion for ages belonged to the Barons of 
Swinton, once proprietors of vast estates in the 
north and west of Scotland. But their ancient pos- 


y . 

Lady Helen’s Vow; 
T OR. seasions melien mrs and ony beet hye lace gud 
HE MOTHER’S SECRET, i°snie” Ge ‘ate tus tis home, with his only 


: daughter, 

Even his right to hold this patrimony undivided was 
disputed by a distant cousin, who had claims on 

rt of the lands, founded on an ancient mortgage. 

his cousin took possession of the castle—more than 

POOR YOUNG GIRL,’’ ETC., ETC. half-ruined—by the sea, several miles westward, and 

there lived with his household, including retainers 

ee CHAPTER I. who served pa fORIOnes. He Pi ae ty oe his ee 

E BARON'S DAUGHTER. | pancy more might than right, paid no rent to his 

of ee EN Bit. Orme’s Head and the little hamlet ina the iabestce of the title, and was regarded 

mason fe in Scotland, stands an irregular stone | through the whcle country as a sort of outlaw, liv- 

shee farmer, times er than the houses of the | ing by practices which the law punished when 
hood ers scattered thinly about the neighbor- | proven. 

The wall Bw? : ' Early on a lovely morning in the beginning of 
in sequester are half-covered with ivy; the situation | June, two figures came out of the stone mansion 
red; the rear overhangs a rocky declivity. | already mentioned, for a walk on the terrace. The 
Th dows are closed and overgrown with | crisp, cool air was delightful, and laden with the 
by barren hi @ landscape surrounding it is shut in | fragrance of flowers that bloomed luxuriantly in the 
gray sum it » With a distant view of the purple- little garden on one side of the house. It was the 

tits of the western Highlands. | baron’s daughter who took charge of this patch, and 
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the wo was always blooming. She herself looked 
like the moving spirit of the flowers. 

She had thrown a plaid over her head, but under 
it her soft brown ringlets, ruddy with a dash of 
golden tint, were blown about her face. That face 
was fresh and charming as the spring. The cheeks 
had the hue of the wild rose; the features were cast 
in delicate, aristocratic mold—but a spirit leaped 
from the be eyes and asserted itself in the firm 
rosy lips, which betokened energy equal to that of 
the hardiest lassie who ever mingled in country toi! 
or sports. 

Alicia Maur, indeed, was used to open air and 
exercise, and to equestrian exploits, and shrunk not 
from the chase and from wild rides that might have 
fatigueda peasant maiden. Just now she was bent 
on one discouraged by her father, and had come out 
to look at the aspect of the weather. 

“Tt is sure to be clear all-day, Margaret,”’ she 
said, to her companion, a young*°woman older than 
herself, and with the hard outline of features 
peculiar to women of the middle class in that part 
of Scotland; ‘‘and what is to prevent my visit to 
Lady Vaughan?” 

“Your father objected that he cannot go with 
you; and you know | could not ride so far.” 


“FOR MY LEDDY,” SAID THE LAD, AGAIN BOWING. ‘‘FRAE, BIS LORDSHIP,” HE ADDED, WITH ANOTHER SCRAPE. 


_8 
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LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


* But Donald can go. He often attends me alone.: 

“That is in rides about the moor, or skirting the 
hills, Alicia. Sir George Vaughan’s house is over 
twenty miles distant.” 

““A matter of two hours’ ride! Oh, I must go! I 
long for a breath gente the sea . é a 

Pe se you should meet that wild youn er- 
rick Maur?” rims 


“My cousin Herrick! He would do me no harm! 
Iam not afraid of him!” 

“You might wellbe, Alicia. Did he not intercept 

ence?’ 

“Oh, yes!” returned the me irl, her face 
dimpling with smiles. “He Wenavel sadel then, 
He swore he was in love with me, and would have 
earried me off to his old battered castle, I verily be- 
Hieve, if he had not been compelled to release me.”’ 

“By a gentler cavalier. I have heard about it.” 
| ‘he maiden shot ashy glance at her friend. 

“Do you know him?’ she asked, while a lovely 
color suffused her cheeks. 

‘Lord Cressy? You know I have seenhim several 
times; and I know that he is the son and heir of a 
wealthy English marquis, who owns a shooting-box 
—as they call it—among yonder mountains.” 

“Yes; he chanced to be riding by, and he rescued 
me from Master Herric 

f. Master H ey 

“ And brought you safely home; and has visited 
‘Stene Crag’ how many times since?’’ demanded 
Margaret, archly. 

“Stone nies was na a riven es vee ees 
seat; so called for a ard savage resque 
rock uplifting itself Just behind the building. 

“Nay, not very often,” replied the girl, demurely. 
blushing yet more deeply. ‘it was but seemly tha’ 
my father should thank him for the services ren- 
dered to his daughter.” “ 

“ And it was but natural that the young earl, hav- 
ing eyes, should fall in love with the fair maiden he 
had rescued.” ; 

“Now, Margaret,” said Alicia, somewhat haughti- 
ly, ‘vou presume too far, indeed!”’ 

Pardon me, sweet Alicia!” cried the Highland 

irl, catching her hand impetuously. ‘* You cannot 
Bo angry with your foster-sister for but repeating 
what all the gude wives say.’ 


“Ts it so? asked the baron’s daughter. “They 
have no ground for such gossip.” >. ee 

““Not when the i lord stays so long in his 
Highland retreat? ot when he rides with the 
Baron of Swinton, furnishing hounds and horses for 
the chase? Not when he comes late to sup with him 
efter a day’s hunt, and drinks to the health of the 


onniest lassie in all Scotland?” 
“Oh, fie, Margaret! Scores of gentlemen have 
done that!’ 


“But not one of them has gained the lassie’s ear, 


| and you know I have 


‘man 


and led her to walks by the Roman well, and sent 

her flowers day after day—such flowers! raised in 

hot-houses! gorgeous in bloom, when snow lies on 

the moor! Ah, my leddy Alicia! well saith the 
roverb: ; There is aye some water where the stirkie 
owns!’ 

“ Peace, lass, you talk idly! You know well that 
the father of Lord Cressy would never consent that 
he should come asa wooer to the daughter of an 
EO gaol baron who can give no dower to his 
ehiid!” 

“T know naught so well as that beauty and bravery 
are aye fitly mated.” 

“T bade you hush, ay I will hear no more. | 
Reginald, Lord Cressy, is nothing tome. See, what 
" peor the hill toward th te 

up the Ow: e gate was a youn 
3 te the ace called barnmen—the hedgers pe 
ditchers of the country. He carried something in | 
ene hand, Se eyes with the other from the 
light, as he looked up. 

“He brings somewhat for you, leddy,”’ observed 


soms, breathi exquisite ance, 
“Tor ay, dy,” said the lad, again bowing. 
“frae his lordship,” he added, with another scrape, 

Margaret laughed, and Alicia blushed cr mson as 
she took the gift. Bidding her companion give 
money to the lad, she turned away, and walked to a 
rustic seat in a little arbor at the end of the terrace. 

As she bent her head to inhale the fragrance of 
the flowers, a tiny, three-cornered note nestli 

’ among the snowy petals caught hereye. She glan 
timidly round her before she took it up. 

It was the first note she had ever received from 
Lord Cressy. He wrote in haste to say that he had 
just been summoned to England by news of his fa- 
ther’s illness. He was forced to go without the 
adieu his heart craved from the noble baron and 
lovely lady to whose kindness he cwed so much of 
the enjoyment of the last 4 weeks, But he hoped 
in a short time to return, etc. _ | 

in the half-formed language 


There was something Spoke to the young 


of the note, of meaning that 
irl’s heart; for her eyes were of tears, and her 
reast heaved as she read it, she glanced 
around and hid the missive in her bosom, as Marga- 


ret approached, ~~ 

“ Did the lad say his lordship had set out already 
on his journey?” asked Alicia. _ 

“Nay, he said not , replied Margaret. ‘“ He 
went back like an arrow from the bow. But here is 
your father, Alicia.” 

Alicia rose in some confusion, as a noble-looking 
man, past middle age, came toward her. 


jof his.” 


He took no note of the flowers. 
mp the basket; but he observed that something un- 
common must have occurred to give that flush to 
the maiden’s wre fs that air of discomposure. 

“What is it, my daughter?” he asked. 

Margaret step back, for she might not take her 
eee as an equalin the presence of the father o 

er young foster-sister. 

“See these lovely flowers, my dear father! Here 
is my name on the top, and how prettily it is set in 
the clustering rose-buds and pink blooms! It beats 
my garden, quite; especially these fragrant ex- 
otics.’ 

The baron looked at the flowers. Very indifferent 


| was he to such trifles 


“They are from Lord Crossy?” he asked, “Wh 
came he not to bring them? I have given him muc. 
time of late.” 


‘He is called suddenly to England. His father, the 
Marquis of Estonbury, is very ill,” answered the 


Lares yee i 
‘Ah! sent he that message? By whom? 

With an instant’s hesitation, Alicia drew forth the 
note, and handed it to her father. 


He opened and read it, 
‘‘Humph! the Marquis of Estonbury is ill!’’ he 
mutte “Tf he dies Reginald will inherit the title 


and estates. Has the young man set forth?”’. 

“T cannot tell. you, papa.. The lad who brought 
this went back directly. He was a barnman, and 
had work, belike.”’ 

“A strange messenger to a lady!” 

‘‘Perhaps the earl had sent away his servants, and 
was in haste,” suggested Alicia. 

“T will ride over and see about it.” 

se Oh, dear father, pray do! It would be but cour- 
teous,’’ added the girl, dropping her eyes meekly. 

“ And I will ride round, as I return, by the Laird 
of Penrhyn’s, and talk with him about that bit of 
land. Do not expect me home before dusk, Alicia.” | 

‘Then, dear papa. Imay go and spend the day | 
with Lady Vaughan?” | 

“ Qhild! itis a long ride for you to take without | 

‘Donald will attend me. He is sufficient escort; | 
been kept a prisoner by the 


storms so long!’’ pleaded the girl. She clasped both 

hands on the m’s arm and looked beseechingly 
| in his face. | 
He gazed fondly upon her. | 


“Tam afraid of some danger for you on such a 
lonely road—”’ he began. 

“Oh, father! what danger cowld there be?” 

“You were molested once,”’ 

“But Herrick promised never to offend me so | 
again; and he will keep his word. He is our kins- | 
you know.”’ { 
“Yes, I know that. I have tried to tutor him. 


Ihave yearnings toward the lad. He is next heir to 


the barony, failing myself, for his father will never | 
take my place. I should like to see more of Herrick, 
if he would break loose from those lawless clansmen 


“You know, father, he has had no training in 
gentle manners,” 

“T know it well, and I would fain bring him to my 
own house, and let him see company that better 
suits his birth and blood than the reckless outlaws 
he has now for associates. I think there is good in 
the boy, if he had help to bring it out.” 

**T am sure there is, father, much good. He would 


. never have been so rude, but —’ 


“But he was a lover,” put in the baron, laughing; 


“and love with savages is barbarous as the rest of 


their usages.” r 

“He ponies never to molest me again,” mur- 
mured Alicia. 

** He had best not! Ishould punish such unseem- 
ly conduct! Let him come as a man and submit his 
suit to me! Though I think I would rather see my 
child the wife of an English nobleman.” 

“That is not likely, father,” interrupted the girl, 

‘No such will come to woo a 


e days have been,” muttered her father, 
“when the daughter of a Baron of Swinton might 


“The ancient blood is pure, and the nature true | 
as ever!” cried the Scot, “ By St. Hierome! if any 
man could look upon my girl, and not vow her 
worth the proudest coronet in Britain, with her 
oa face and her unstained lineage, he must be a 


fool 
‘Dear papa, I have a better prospect than the | 
richest coronet! to stay with you all my life!” | 
“T would I were as my fo thers were—for your , 
sake, child.” 
re ve ) ae not have my own dear papa other than | 
e is!” | 
Two white arms were clasped around his neck, 
and a soft kiss was pressed on his bronzed cheek. 
“T must go now, my girl,” he said, releasing him- 


self. : 
* And may I go too?” she entreated. | 
At a nod na her father, Alicia called joyously to | 
Margaret to bid Donald get ready her horse, and pre- | 
pare himself to accompany her, 

She walked back to the house with her father, | 
who gave orders for his own horse to be saddled. 
In five minutes Alicia had donned her 2 

and her hat with its pretty heron plume, and 


on the porch waiting for Donald to bring up the - 
spirited Forse she was used to manage with such ad- 
mirable skill. 


CHAPTER IL 
KENNETH'S MISFORTUNE. 
“ Haut to, or we shall fire upon you!” 
“Hire away!" with a stentorian oath, 


though she held | 


| was done that the little cr: 
‘ed. But the occu 


| sea 


| Up; 


This sentenfious eae passed between @ reve- 
nue cutter manned with brisk-looking chaps in the 
foyal uniform, and the captain of a schooner at- 
| tempting to run out of the little bay flanked by steep 

and bp peak rocks. ae 
As the defiant answer came, the cutter shot direct- 


f ly athwart the schooner’s bows. 


There was ok of fire as she ran, pore 
rope or two of the schooner; and another that hit 
the main scattering a shower of splinters. 
But the vessel's course was altered too quickly to 
permit the revenue men to board her and attack the 
smugglers. ; 

There was more disorderly firing on both 
sides, with loud shouts and exeecrations; and the 
Rove men seemed to have the worst of it. 

e schooner had already landed her cargo; and 
when she was able to free herself from her assailants, 
nk mall Chay pulled “tg aed £ hand 

p y a ut pair of Ss, 
rushed out from the shelter of the rocks as the 
schooner peed the entrance of the little harbor. 
A single muffled figure sat in the boat, plying the 
oars with dexterity, As the small craft came along- 
side the schooner, it was hailed, and a shrill voice in- 
stantly replied. 

A man rose upon the bulwarks just as a parting 
shot from the cutter pealed over the water. e was 
hit; he reeled and swayed on one side as if unable to 


| direct or stay himse } presently falling over the 


side. . 

He grasped a loose rope as he fell, and slid down 
into the water. 

The little boat was close-beside him in an instant. 
Two strong 6rms ee him by the shoulders, and 
drew him on board, dipping so much water as this 
t was near being swamp- 
nt, now seen to be & woman, as 
her mantle was flung off, held the form she had 
rescued with one arm, while she quickly bailed out 
the boat. Then enter Ba burden upon the only 

she applied herself dexterously to stanching 


the blood from a slight wound in the shoulder, an 


| bathing his temples with cold water. 


Consciousness returned in a few moments, When 


| the woman had completed her task by binding a 


strip of her plaid shawl over the wound, the man sat 

quite himself again. 

“T believe I shall be all right shortly,” he said. — 

“Thanks to you, Hilda. I was going at first to ask 
ou to hide me somewhere, that I could die in pence." 
hese words were intermingled with curses on the 


revenue men, 

“You shall live, Sir Kenneth, to punish your 
enemies,” answered the woman, eagerly. 

The boat had been drifting; but at this juncture 
she elutched the oars again, and pve’ vigorously 
prone the rock projecting from the mouth of the 
inlet. 

The man sunk back on the bench wearily. 

“IT suppose you haven’t the brandy flask with 
you?” he asked. 

His companion shook her head. 

* But we'll soon be at the cave,” she added. 

“T feel strangely weak, for such a scratch. Is the 
pate - he ‘h. I heard it fall in th 

“Tt pass ear © water.” 

“Then all I want is the stimulant. Make all the 
haste you can, Hilda.” 

The woman needed no urging. Her arms were 
stout and sinewy; she was well used to the labor. 
In the waning light she could now be seen; a tall, 
muscular fi, , with a face that belonged to forty- 
five years 0: , though the wear of toil and ex- 

sure made her seem older than she was. Her 

eatures were strongly lined, and the ae, 
though healthy, was tanned to the loss of whatever 
beauty it might once have possessed. One feature 
could not be changed; the eyes, large, full and black, 
shaded by dark lashes, and overhung by eyebrows 
as thick and bushy as aman’s. Her long black locks 


had escaped from their fastenings, and streamed 
wildly over her shoulders, shaken every minute 
or two as she plied the oars. : 

Her com on was an elderly man, with enough 


of the marks of years and a hard life about him to 
show that his was no lot of luxury, notwithstanding 
the title the woman had given in ing to him. 
Tt was only in courtesy that it was bestowed on 
him; for Kenneth Maur, though affecting to call 
himself the head of an ancient house, no right 


todoso. He had been an outlaw from his youth, 
redato » 


ind g in p excursions, yet never bei 
went under the punishment pa, law denoun: 
against such offenses. For years past he had aided 
acompany of smugglers, en in bringing car- 
goes of tea, tobacco and spirits from the French 
Manned the 


coast. 
eqen and 
took charge of the stores 


Their confederates had 
schooner, while Kenneth 
landed and concealed in the cave mentioned, and 

rovided for their Gans to market. It was only 

y chance that he had m aboard the schooner; 
and Hilda knowing that he wished to land, had gone 
out to fetch him in the boat, before the scuffle with 
the revenue-cutter. 

Passing a dark mass of rock that jutted frowning- 
ly into the water, the boat ran into a little nook, and 
passed under the projection of a bowlder into a 
aed sheltered from outside view. Here was a 

elf for lan . When she had helped out her 
companion, H secured the boat, shoving it be- 
hind a pile of rocks where no one could have sus- 
pected it lay hidden. Then she turned to Ken- 


neth. 

“T had best bring you something from the cave,” 
she said. ‘‘ You are too weak toc b, methinks.” 

‘Lead on, wench, and I will follow,” was the an- 
swer. 

She parted the screen of bushes, and went up- 
ward by a winding path. Kenneth came close be- 


| 
| 


hind 
and 


the fae Lee ee iy 
he lingered. 


her, but a oom pelled now and then to stop 


regain 


cursing more vehemently 
weakened him, every time 


About midway up, on the f. 
entrance to th + ‘ace of the cliff, was the 


This was the resort of the smugglers, and it was 


there the stores brought over were 


they 


ploy of “‘ the company.” 
Renneth seated Pies 


- and 
soon 
The 


bso dressed an 

efore lo: 

Fs wpa 

the rocks. 
Hilda him 

hours at least; but h 

“T will know what 


after 


a“ Th 


“BR 
80 se 


“Let them se 
for their pains,” 


He 
their 


‘we must call 
When they 


~ neth 


to summon thi 
castle, 


The sun had 
woodie set when the 


deposited, till 


could be removed by the landsmen i in the em- 


leaned ar 
returning 
wounded 


next,” he said, 
ey know naught of the cave?” 
'Y good luck, no! and ten to one 
arching the castle for spoil.” 
arch, then; 


uttered a flerce oath, 


“Think you, wench, » they shall b be at liberty to poke 

r—an’ they 
the men, and make ready for them.” 
had nearly reached the summit, Ken- 
of his retainers, whom he dispatched 
© others, bidding them join him at the 


emerged from the low 
co the top of the cliff. Kenneth turned 


noses into the fox’s 


met two 


to oes seaw 


far off 


the red and gold of the 


mself ona cae at the mouth, 
ainst a tree, while Hilda went in; 
witha brandy- flask and some food, 
man refreshed himself, while she 
d bandaged his wound. 

he rose, very much strengthened, and 
er to lead the way up to the summit of 


to repose in the cave for a few 
e sternly silenced her. 
these government hounds are 
growling execrations, 


if they do not 


ey will have their labor 


lease? No; 


eal ininishing t a speck, the schooner could be seen 
west. It was: 


a sight that f made th 
the padecue Pore ae eazer chuckle for it signaled 


dons and nearer object ere long caught the 


eyes, 


Kenneth th 
of view, one. 
him 


of the chief, The 


re of a revenue-officer 


on the cliff to the left, with his telescope to his 


watching the vessel. 


around him, noticing 
wes glided swiftly toward 


t of the eave, in the direct range 
He uttered another low chuckle, and 
that Hilda had left 
the cliff through the 


uff, where she could see the turrets of Castle 


“ wit me moments after Hilda was upon a knoll back 
Maur 


She turn. 
‘on the cli 


im Per me oat tread. h 
for the shot the 
gave him!” she cri iaacne, “ ruin 
self! He will ruin us all!’ sini wit or 


fined 


h 
against the red s nd “ot rage os 


Swift as an antelo 
The man who held ti she sped toward the spot. 


his figure de- 


he cry of warning spring to Hilda’s lips; but she 


dared not utter it, 


a bre 
stren 


slight, it’s 
ture) 7 


hie 


was flushed and 


Je on the 
with the odds of a sturd 
against a man wounde 


ne 


was 


eorbing the officer's attention, 


Hilda glided t 
to calt out, 
heard. 


deed! 


She was too late! 


and Hilda caught his arm. 
stood glaring ‘forward: her 
horror. 

“Let go, wench!” the m 
ing loose 
Come you with me!” 


“He is not dead!” she phen 
yarns between the rocks! | 
“Where go ae Hilda?” questioned 

tushed past him 


she rush 


“To save the man if I can! Mela rag 


ven as she s 


The mans 


6 cliff, 


his arm. “You 


ilda was on her knees, 


ction!’ was her exclamation, as 


arms up, and plunged into the thicket. 


tat the 


CHAPTER 11. 
THE OAPTURE. 


brow of such 
frame in full 


—even though 
must result in Kenneth’s death or cmp. | hi 


but a step behind his victim. His face 
The telescope was still ab- 


hrough the coppice. She was afraid 
ahoreyen pa pe nie of her *I 
wi reathless speed, ho sh 
es be in time to catch the rash man’s arm pes 
i 


proach be 


arm, and 


m from the consequences of his meditated 


rung into full view, with noiseless 
9 z him bee baa seized the man’s arm, inten 
rag kand capture him before he coul 
: bie too ten oles 
< ah eeeS at his foe, bu 
shook off hig ae bold d as he sprung forward; stag- 


fo es ward the same rant 
She did not g 
white face 


with 


an broke forth, wrench- 
no business here. 


a ee over the verge. 
He has lod 


I may save him 


ina 


the chief, as 


from de- 
flung her 


ota had her pleasant day with Lady Vaughan: 
be Benton were not .. home, and aie bart 


the prospect of returning with Bee Donald's escort, 


This she did not heed, 


her own horseman: 
the road pomenanet They 


havi pent 
Sraia'a 
started Jo: 


set; but thick clones on the mountain 


warned them of th 


youn 


" €arin 
Then Lady Vau 
main for the night. 


match 
Stoy, 


g lady decid 
i to encounter the see 


eri], and resis’ 


ghan besought ay fair 
But the girl laughed at the idea 
ted all Sofrontioe, Her father 


confidence in 
knowledge of 


© approach of a storm; and the 
ed on turning bank: for shelter, not 


guest to re- 


t be home by ten, and would.be uneasy at her 


And see—the moon was 


rising. broad, clear, 


LADY HELEN’S. VOW, 


and br ‘ight, scattering the clouds. Whe road was 
like aribbon. She made her adieux, leaped into ber 
saddle and was off, even while the remonstrances of 
her friend were ringing i in her ears. 

The rain had passed over, but the wind was high, 
and bowed the & s of the trees as they rode through 
the copse on a hillside. Donald rode alittle in ad- 
vance. His young mistress heard him call out 
“Steady!” as he wheeled round a sudden turn in the 
road; and then fancied she heard other horse-hoofs 
that seemed approaching. The moonlight did not 
penetrte the thick screen of foliage 

Alicia checked her horse, and 


again. 

Suddenly the animal she rode gave a quick snort, 
reared, and then plunged forward. The girl pre- 
served her presence of mind; but she felt the 1 bridle 
violentl ‘Boaraioey from her hand. Her noble horse 
shied, shivered all over, and then sunk to his knees. 
His rider was flung from the saddle. 

Alicia felt herself in the firm grasp of a pair of 
arms, but could see nothing save a mass of some- 
thing dark. She uttered a loud shriek; she called 
her horse by name, and shouted to Donald, 

“Dinna scream again!’’ wied a harsh voice, 


ed to her servant 


“or I maun gag ye! Yours canna help ye!” 
“You have ‘illea him, wretch!’ cried y e girl; 
mindfu even hat moment of terror, of the noble 


brute. ‘ You have killed my brave horse!” 

“Nae, he’s no slain; he’ll do weel enough an ye 
hauld ae venue. Ive dune nae wrang. Should 
Thee et ye fall when the beast reared?” 
ee mean well, help me to get Donald here, 
and help my horse to rise.’ 

‘No—the lad has fled hame; I saw him galloping 
round the has 

“Donald! Help! Donald!’’ the girl shouted. 

bs sell yor" dune wi’ that! The boy is clean gane, I 

do not believe he would leave me in this man- 
ner. You may have murdered him!”’ 

* An’ I did naething, but just hit the beast a blow 
or twa, as he fled past with exes like a scared owl!” 
eried the girl’s cabin, la eughing boarsely. 

Alicia wrung her hands in des 

A groan at « little distance hind her, and the 
noise of hoofs beating the sround, showed that her 
wounded horse was striving to 

Breaking from the man’s eae “she rushed to the 
spot where the animal, woun cd by a knife-thrust 
in the breast, and weakened by ‘%ss of blood, was 
t to raise himself upo: n his fee 

‘Oh, Merlin! my brave ® Merlin!” wwe girl exclaim- 
ed, throwing her arms round his neck; ‘‘you are 
struck; youarehurt! Why did you this wickedness? 
Merlin had not harmed youl” 

“T was fain to pes him, ma'am. He. would 
"| ave trampled you, if I had not saved you frae his 

oofs.’ 

The man evidently wished her to suppose that he 
had rescued her from danger. 


“Tt is false!” she cried, in tion overpowering 


her fears. ‘‘ You are anevilrobber! Take all—take 
my fier els—eve ery things but help my poor horse!’’ 
*Iido wi sol-euatisn Ye maun come with me, 


ledd: 
Alicia knew not what todo, She was not yet half- 
ee she could not go on foot. Her servant 
peared. She turned to her aon, 
ip <i sive, you age than you can find of booty 
about me, | take me to Sir George 
Vaughan’s.’ 

The man Hane his head. 

“Or to my father’s, the Baron of ee He 
willreward you. But no—that is too far. I could 
walk to Sir rge Vaughan’s,”’ 

“The leddy canna walk, and the road is rough,” 
returged the sav “But I will take you to a 
gentle chief’s, not ar frae this, and be will mak’ ye 
welcome as the dawn.” 

“Where?” demanded the bewildered maiden. 

** en to the noble Sir Kenneth’s castle.” 

“Sir Kenneth?” 

‘He is called so,” saidthe man. “A Siar. entle- 
man is he, and a kinsman of your alb, you 
be the Baron of Swinton’s daugh 

‘* How far is it to the castle?” 

“* Just three miles and a bittock.” 

Alicia reflected. 

**Ts Master Herrick at home?” she asked. 

“ Ay, surely is he.” 

Her resolution was taken. She would claim the 
succor of her kinsman, She bade the man take her 
thither, and then return without delay to care for 
her wounded steed, Merlin, This he promised slibly. 
Then he caught his own horse, which had been 
browsing the ene leaves: contentedly during the 
preceding scene, and lifted the young girl to the 


Nar Jide alone,” she said, haughtily. ‘Lead 


you will 


Butt her a: captor Force ae with agility to the haunches 
of the animal, hol ri sacar and eee the 
horse a blowin the side Shaieaand spring 
away on a furious op. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE CASTLE. 
ae ge a her way to the spot, two-thirds down 


the ere the revenue-officer had fallen. 
Standing cn'a broad | @, she dise his dress 
i the a a , and up his He was 
With all it her prodigio she could barely 
manage to drag him me the, ge to the foe 
where the path leading upward ;,@ blind, zig- 
zag way, perilous to naa ce in a daylight and 
much more so in darkness, b ith the 


body of a wounded or dying seman She could not 
carry him up, but she made a soft bed of leaves, and 
laid him down, covering him with her shawl, and 


/ 


‘ t = 


2) 
2) 


JTree ill BO C755 Taek ce wash acumen ete, atrdi ied ‘ei gillae 2g his head and face with water that trickled 
from a crevice at hand. 

Presently a faint moan came from the sufferer, 
and he moved his arm slightly. 

With gpl effort he raised himself on his elbow, 
opening his e 

“Where am iD he asked. 

Hilda explained that he bad fallen from the to a 
the cliff, and was sorely bruised; but would be 
ter if he would only remain quiet and not ras. toe 
to rise. 

‘““Who are you? It is a woman’s voice. How 
came you here to help me?"’ 

‘“Tsaw you fall, and ran down the path: You 
might have been killed, but the branches of a tree 
broke your ral on the ledge yonder.” 

“T know; I remember now. A man came up be- 
hind and grappled me, and pushed me off.” 

“You must not talk so!’’ said the woman, shixl- 
dering. ‘ Your foot slipped while you were looking 
through the telescope.’ 

“Not so; some one clutched me to throw me 
down. Isaw the man—” 

“You saw him?’ shrieked 
terror starting out on her face. or mercy’s sake, 
man, speak! Who could do ae a deed?” 

“Nay, I know not his name; but I should know 
him. again if Isaw him.” 

“You would know him again?” 

“TI. would surely know him, li you saw me fall, 
woman, you must have seen him too!”’ 

** No—no—no 1” vehemently exclaimed she. ‘I 
charge no man wi’ such a crime. It would ba’ e 
murder,” 

Hilda’s motive in suceo 


a cold sweat of 


HDG. FUP officer was to seve 
her master. It wou:d be believed he meant to kill 
the man; Kenneth would be sent to prison; in case 
of the injured man’s death, it might bring him to the 
scaffold 

4 Don't trouble yourself wi’ such thoughts, mau!’ 
she went on, earnestly. “Lie you Loops while £ £0 
for some one to help carry ye further.”’ 

“And a cup of liquor, dame, an you please. 1 
feel very faint.” 

Hilda muttered to herself as she ran up the ascent. 
But for the necessi Wot shielding her. chief, #he 
would fain have left the injured man to his fate. 

“Tf he can be got to the hawthorns—the hollow iu 
the rock wi’ a stane. like a blue whin-stane, hell be 
hid frae them that ae him.” 

She shuddered 

“They say there A a bluid-stain there, though the 
water rins o’er it, and has done the same for years 
bygane. Eugh! but it’s cauld, and the north wind 
whistles amang the brackens.”’ 

The barking of a dog washeard. Hilda stopped 
and whistled. 

The next moment a huge animal bounded toward 
as leaped up, and sie taa. her with demoustrativus 

oy. 

of thousand welcomes, Snath!’’ she exclaime:?; 
“for I know thy master is near, and I want iin a 


ra 
ho wants me!”’ repeated a erat | voice, ancl 
the form of a tall man was dimly descried, cous 
2B MeRtis it your Speak” 
a you ) 

“Who else should itbe—and who are you? Iltisa 
woman's voice.”’ 

“Tam Hilda, the housekeeper.” 

“Hilda! And what do you here?” 

“Know you not, Matlin, seer as youare? What 
else brought you, just at the moment succor is must 
needed?” 

“Succor? Are you in peril, Dame Hilda?” 

“Not me’ Surely you know?” 

“I know .othing; I am blind to-night. 
sense is stunnec '”’ 

As he came nea. the woman grasped his arm, 

“Come with me, on the instant.” 

She led the way down by the winding path aincne 
the rocks. 

‘* Where are you go oing?” demanded the man. 

“That I should have to tell a seer like you, Jiat! 
Knew ye naught of the chief in deadly peril?” 

“The chie —Kenneth? Why, I spoke with hina 
toward the castle. 

y tongue be palsied for what Iwas about te 
Is it for me to betray him?” muttered thy wo- 
man. ‘‘Nae—nae!_ It’s not the chief, but.one of the 
men that sou pot him. He fell frae the elitt, aut 
porte help! 1 could not carry him up to the 12!- 
low 

Thus answering Matlin’s questionings, she led the 
way to the spot where the hurtstranger lay. He 
ero a faint moan as he heard them, but answered 

hem Bg in words. He had been tr tot 
upg aa feet, and the effort had utterly exhausted 


a tatlin lifted him as easily as if he had been an in- 
fant, and prepared to reasecefad the rocks, The doz 
sniffed and growled; but the bidding of his eed 
silenced him; and the woman urged the necessily of 
epaying. none to know what had happened, Jest sus- 
picion should be drawn upon themselves. 

They reached the dell; but there was no shelter 
for the wounded man, an aid Matlin said he must be 
taken to his hut by the larches. This would take 
re With repeated injunctions to silence, Hida 
took her leave, to return to the castle, 


The castle, pligemoregh me was the scene of merti- 
ment, ymingled with fierce defiance and blustering 


San Maur, a powerfully-built, on Sigg king 
man, with shaggy beard and bushy gray hair, Sat it 
the head of the table after the evening meal ica 
been dispatched, with a huge flagon of wine i eicre 
him. Several of his kinsmen and retainers si ill ve- 
cupied their seats, cud many were drinking while 
they talked, ‘ 


Vy 


Or iny 


goin. 


eS —_ se :t—‘“ n .. 
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Contradictory rumors had come in, concerning 
the movements or intentions of the government 
men. Some said they had departed quietly; some 
that the cutter was ly in the cove, ready on the 
morrow to reconnoiter the coast. Others said that 
they had sent for a reinforcement of soldiers, and 
were going to search the castle for the smugglers’ 
stores. 

At every suggestion Kenneth would laugh hoarse- 
ly, and say the varlets had better present themselves 
at his gates; he would give them a welcome from 
his guns, ete. He lif the flagon to his lips and 
took a ee draught after every speech; and 
while the latter was applauded, the first was imi- 
tated by his foliowers. 

The door was pushed open and a young man came 
- He was about twenty-two years of age, though 

broad and stout frame might have made him ap- 
Pent much older, but for his youthful face and 
resh complexion, He had bushy yellow hair and 
blue eyes; and a long, tawny mustache partly con- 
cealed his mouth. He would have been called 
handsome even in refined society. He was attired 
in a full suit of dark green cloth with leather 
breeches and heavy boots, and wore a slouched hat, 
which he lifted, or rather swept from his head. 
Fe came in, dragging a heavy carbine in his left 


“So, you are here at last, Herrick, my son,’’ was 
his greeting from the chief. ‘‘Make room, there} 
A seat for you at my right hand; your place, boy} 
More wine!” 

But Herrick declined both the wine and the place 
at table. He stood his carbine im a corner, looked 
around gloomily upon the rest, and then sunk into a 
leathern chair by the huge chimney, in which green 
fragrant bushes occupied the, place of logs that in 
winter made the great baronial hall warm for the 
revelers. 

In answer to his father’s history of what had oc- 
curred, and demands for his aid in main‘ their 
independence, the young man said, with a slight 
provincial accent: 

‘“*T have heard of all this. Will ye have my coun- 
sel, or do ye contemn it, father?” 

ty freely, boy; 1 bid ye.” 

“ Then counsel is—that you throw open the 
castle to their search.” 

“What! admit the government men under this 
roof in peace on such an errand?”’ 

“Why not? You have no war with the govern- 
ment, and they will find nothing here.” 

“But they shall not come here—to put shame 
upon us as sneaks and cowards!” 

een words evoked a muttered assent from 
his followers around the table. 

“Tt is not cowardly to avoid needless blood-shed- 
ding, or even strife,” said the young man. 

“And where learned ye submission?” wled 
Kenneth, scowling at his son. ‘“‘Ye would make 
loyal slaves of us all. Belike this comes of your 
visits to our comely cousin, the Baron of Swinton!” 

“T am not favored there!” muttered Herrick. 
** And I care not.” 

“Show yourself a man, then!”’ shouted the chief; 
“loyal to your clan and your ain house! Who 
counsels submission is a traitor!” 

Young Herrick started to his feet. 

‘““Who calls me traitor?” he fiercely demanded. } 

“None here,” answered one of his cousins, | 
brusquely. “The chief but said he who would take 
aslave’s treatment at the hands of our foes is so; 
and he is right. The spies shall not enter the castle. 
We will fight to prevent it.” 

“And I will not fight at any bidding!” cried Her- | 
rick, advancing to the table, and glaring at the 
others, who drew back as if in scorn as he approach- 


The burst of laughter and mutterings of “ craven,” 
violently irritated the young man. He seized a | 
stone pitcher, and was about to huri it at one of the 
men, when his arm was clutched by Gregory, the 
first speaker. 

At the same instant one of the trusted retainers of 
Kenneth entered hastily, and whispered in the ear 
of his chief. 

‘It is well, Bertram,’ Kenneth replied. “Go and 
call Hilda; she will receive our visitor.” : 

The man bowed low, and withdrew. 

“Sit down, rash boy,” said the chief to his son. 
“Let me hear nae mair of this unseemly violence. 
Since you have refused to aid us with the strength 
of your arm, will ye marry to better the fortunes of 
your house?” 

3 v know not what you mean,” grumbled the 
youth. 

‘Iam not dark of speech!» I say, will ye lead a 
fair bride to the altar at my bidding?” 

“That depends on whether she pleaseth me or 
by erm me a Hae the yeni ed response. 

“Suppose I as ou wed your fair cou 
Mistress Alicia Maur!” Se erent 

A deep flush swept ee re face, and he 

n 


turned it away for an . 
cried Gregory, devisively. 


‘* He scorns women!’ 

A od ee — atin 

errick echoed the mirth in bitter mockery. | 

he turned to his father. ty. Then 

**You have more pluck than power!” he said, 
os ye cage cousin would laugh to scorn/your suit or 
mine 

% oe pcos I was sure of her consent?” 
Ls hat canna be. Think yé the proud baron— 
her father—with his English associates, would listen | 
to a loon like Herrick Maur?” 


“What of that? It is an enipty title; or carri 
little land wi’ it.” pty title; or carries 


_ “Little land, but muckle state! A baron of Swin- two or three men came hurrying in 


ton may hold his ain wi* England’s proudest rs! 
And iiectedneltier is fairest among the fair!’’ Fe 


‘* We a’ ken that!” cried Gregory. ‘‘ Here's to her | 
health!” A dozen cups were li to drain the 
wine, 


| ask again, what means all this?” 

| “It means, boy, that Ican bestow your cousin, if 

| ye are minded to wed her; ay, this very night!” 
ere ill jesting, when the speech is of a fair 

maiden.’ 


if ye will. 
“If she wills, Iam willing enough,” said the young 
man. “ But—” 

‘Let the minister be called—” began the chief. 

He was interrupted. 

The great bell of the castle—the bell that was 
never heard unless danger 
pot tiger was dead—swung out its slow and solemn 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SEER’S WARNING, 


Att the men started to their feet. 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed Kenneth. 

The front door was thrown open, and a figure of 
aspect familiar to all passed over the threshold. It 
was that of a tall stalwrart-iooking man, wrapped in 
a dark mantle, with flowing white beard and abun- 
dant white locks rolling down over his neck. His 
eyebrows were jet-black, and under them were deep- 
set, dusky eyes, now fixed, as if gazing on vacancy. 
There was a rapt expression in the face, and its pal- 
lor was more t. natural, One hand clutched the 
mene the right was extended, and lifted up- 


ward. 

“It is Matlin, the seer!” ran in a hoarse whisper 
from man to man among the revelers, 

“It is the seer, and the vision is upon him!" ex- 
claimed Gregory. 

Our readers need hardly be informed that the old 
Scottish superstition of second-sight yet lingered 
among the clans in the mountains. Thé seer, gifted 
gh birth ae the faculty of eae ys be- 

ore they came to pass, espec ose t con- 
cerned his own people, was ati stoned to with 
reverence, His prophecies often determined the 
counsels of the chiefs, and he was regarded by the 
common Proris as a mysterious to whom the 
secrets of nature were open, and whose eyes, en- 
me supernaturally, could discern what was 
dden from all other sight. 

It will be remembe that Hilda, when she met 
the seer among the rocks, deemed that he had been 
supernaturally informed of the occurrence, and that 
he had come Pepe, to give aid to the injured 
revenue-officer, Hence her surprise at learning that 
he knew nothing. 

The great bell still boomed out its sullen alarm. 

“Listen!” said the seer, taking a step forward. 
“Tt is the death-peal of more than one among you 
who have drained the cup of feasting.” 

‘* Matlin!” exclaimed Kenneth, in a tone of grave 


displeasure. 
But Matlin paid no heed. 
“Tha’e seen your wild doings,” in said the 


seer, ‘‘and now the doomis revealed—the vengeance 
that is coming! The foe is at hand! Your castle 
will be attacked this night!” 

“Silence!” shouted the chief. ‘How dare you 
come among us with your bodings of evil? Sit you 
ort and speak like a true man, or begone this in- 
stant!’ 

The seer turned to face him. 

“Kenneth Maur!” he said, in a slow and measured 
speech. ‘Is there not blood upon your hands?” 

The chief burst into coarse laughter. 

_‘*An ye list to spin nursery tales,” he cried, “let 
it be in the women’s hearing! Away with him to the 
kitchen, or the housekeeper’s still-room.”’ 

No one stirred. Matlin heeded not the anger his 
words had provoked. 

“The man you fought with on the cliff,” he con- 
tinued, “lies in pas of death; and his blood that 
stains your foots veg will lure on the hounds in pur- 
suit. Be wise, and turn them away before their 


| fangs are in your throat!’’ 


There was a confused murmur among the guests, 
and Herrick strode up to the seer, but did not at- 
tempt to interrupt him. 


on. ‘Leave the castle to the soldiers who are 
marching on it, and will soon be here. My hut by 
the larches is a shelter large enough, and to-morrow 
you may return hither in peace.” 

** Who dares counsel flight to Kenneth Maur?”’ de- 
manded the chief, threateningly. ‘‘ By the bones of 
my father, if he were other than the seer, I would 
hew him in pieces here in our hall!” . And he clutch- 
ed his heavy sword, half-drawing it. ‘‘ Before he 
provokes me beyond bearing, away with him! He 
may. prate of his false visions beside the kitchen- 


— Begone with him! Gregory, do ye not obey 
me Lh] 


Gregory laid hold of the seer, but speedily released 
him. “The do , Snath, had followed his inaster end 


h an execration, 
Herrick step) between them. 
“The dog will not harm me,” he said, as he laid 
his hand caressingly on the animal’s head. Snath 


Fe ‘‘ Ave you not next heir to the title, failing son of | welcomed the caress by wagging his tail, and went | 
ris?” 


back to crouch at his master’s feet. 
at ee there was anoise outside as of many voices 
footsteps. The door was again flung open, and 


with their 


ae 


had lain crouched at his feet while he was speaking. 
At the touch of violence laid upon him he s rung 
pt fiercely, and rushed upon Gregory, who fell bac 
| wit 


| Matlin drain 
| look, 
threatened, or a chief of | 


| Kenneth’s arm. “ 


‘Be silent!’’ exclaimed Herrick, impatiently. ‘I — 


“Tt is nae jest. Ye shall wed her within the hour, | 


| for dreading 
all their lives rather than be captured, when death 
| by the hangman i 


“Take the warning given,” his solemn speech went _ her. His belief in the death of the o 


| man! 


{ 


tidings. The alarm had been given that the rein~ 
foreement of soldiery had received orders tov 
march on the castle, demand its surrender for their’ 
occupancy till the search could be made next day, 
and arrest all who opposed them!) 

The sound of the great bell had summoned all 
who would defend the chief from their dwellings in 
the neighborhood; but they could not outnumber the 
soldiers, The troop was on the march, and the storm 
that was rising would make them more fierce to ob-— 
tain shelter, as it to be peace or a struggle?”’ 

The seer, Matlin, had sunk i pe a seat, burying 
his face in his hands. The vision had passed. It 
had left him, as usual, with trembling frame and 
collapsed strength, Herrick noticed his condition. 
He filled acup with wine, and put it to his lips. 

it, and thanked him with a grateful 


With loud execrations, Kenneth vowed he would 
give the assailants the reception they deserved. He 
ordered Matlin taken foie 

“Put him in one of the east store-rooms,"’ he 
cried; ‘‘ and since he came to bring news of disaster, 
and counsel submission, let him share the danger — 
he predicted, Out with him, Gregory, and leave © 
him a prisoner, In the largest room! : 
a window for his escape, but he can hear all that 
passes within.” : 

Gregory took the old man’s arm, and led him to: 
one of the side doors, followed by the dog. 


| 


There is not 


“Nay, this violence shall not be!” cried young 
Herrick. ‘‘ Matlin is a faithful friend. He came 
when the vision was on him, to warn you, father, 
and by is sword, his co was wise and good! 
Yous not harm a hair of his head!’ 

“Who wants toharm him—foolish boy?” shouted 
his father. ‘‘ He shall but abide his own prophecy. 
If the castle falls, we fall with it! An ye med- 
dle with my orders, I'll gi’e ye work to do. Gregory, 
obey me!”’ 

e strode to the side door, out of which Gregory 
led et cee and whispered to him as he ed: 
out. en he resumed his directions to his 
ers 


“Place the cannon on the ramparts, and dispose: 
the men at the windows to fling down the ladders if 
they raise any. Have the guns and crowbars out of | 


‘ollow-- 


the armory! 
His men hastened away in different directions in. 
seeming readiness to obey. But the utmost con- | 


fusion prevailed. The bell was silent, but the storm 
was raging am and the dash of sea-waves © 
— the rocks below was like the roar of distant . 
ery. 
Once more Herrick, ignorant of hisfather’s reason 
arrest—and that he was willing to risk — 


ht be his doom—interfered to 
prevent this mad resistance to the civil authorities, 

‘I said ye should have other work than meddlin’ 
with us, craven boy!” cried his father, tauntingly.. 
“ And so you shall! Look there!” 

He pointed to the open side door. 

There stood Alicia Maur, with white, scared face, 
loo at them, | 
Beside her stood Hilda, the housekeeper, and on 

a other side Gregory, who had Jed the maiden into. 

e hall. 

She wore her riding-aabit of dark-green velvet, 
trimmed with gold lace, and a gre hat with its 
drooping heron’s feather. White leathern gloves 
covered her hands. Just as Bertram had received 
her from her captor’s hands, her dress disordered 
and her ringlets pulled over her cheeks and neck, 
she stood there, a radiant vision of beauty—all 
terrified and bewildered as she was—beholding the 
strange scene. 

It was a minute before Herrick could k; and 
while he stood petrified with surprise, Hilda glided 
to the chief, an rasped his arm. 

“Where is Matlin?’ she whispered, eagerly. 

“ Away, woman! I want not your help!” 

“He had charge of the officer! the man who fell 
frae the cliff!’ she gasped, convulsively pressing 
e man will die for lack of 

q" 

“Ts he not dead already?” demanded the chief. 
“He was saved by a miracle; but he is sorel 
hurt. Send Matlin to him; he hath a leech’s shill. 
Oh, Sir Kenneth! if the man dies—woe to you! woe 

to us all!” : 

“This way!” said Kenneth, crossing the hall with 

: cer, and that 
he was in danger of arrest, had made him so reckless 
in resolving to defend the castle. The news brought 
by Hilda put a new face on the matter. , 

The brief dialogue and movement occupied but a 
ps ere they went out followed by several 
others, 

Herrick ne the ‘young girl, and ordered 


Gregory toleave them. The man scowled wrath- 
— but he obeyed. | 
e scared look had not left Alicia’s face. The 


ST tise gently led her to a chair. 


now nothing of this,” he Bde ts “ When 

you are recovered, lady, you will tell me how you 
came here.” 

The frightened girl looked wildly around her; then 


iteously at Herrick, clasping her hands. 
PM Oh, Herrick!” she Bouvet. “You are our kins- 
You will save me! You will save me!”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY, 

Kewners and the housekeeper, with two of his fok 
lowers, proceeded at once to the room to which Mat- 
lin had been taken as a prisoner. 

It was a large apartment, used for lumber and 
household stores, and bare of furniture. The win- 


‘dows were narrow slits, high up in the stone wall; 
there was but one door, and that had been securely 
locked by the chief's orders. 

The ponderous key was produced, and the door 
was thrown open. Kenneth snatched the torch from 
one of his men and went in. 

He flashed the light to and fro, till every portion 
of the room was brought into view. 

It was entirel eraphy 

“He was not brought here,” said the chief, an- 


grily, s 
“He was brought here; I can swear to it,’ said 
aca cating t in added Hilda, “and th 
fast locked outside,” payer eet d 
* But, woman, you see for yourself he’s not here,’ 
testily growled the chief. 
da: And he could not have gotten forth,” added the 
me, embarrassed what to think. 
at arch the other rooms,” thundered Kenneth, in 
fies ie disappearance of the prisoner he came 
Re a trace of the seer could be found in any of 
© rooms, The wonder was great, and. several 
‘avowed their belief that Mat was a wizard. 
ue How else could he go forth?” suggested Hilda, 
bl ne'er a window to put his head through!”’ 
ti he confusion in the castle and around it left no 
ime for conjecture or questioning. The soldiers 
ee outside; and they had demanded admittance in 
e king’s name. 
Koreeory, who was spokesman in the absence of 
bauneth, responded by requiring to know what had 
rought them at that hour to invade the dwelling of 
7 man who had given no cause for a show of vio- 
ence against him. 
4 he leading officer of the troops rode within speech 
hk: Gregory, who stood upon one of the balconies. He 
Said he and his men had been summoned and sent 
0 the assistance of the revenue men, who had re- 
ie ted the capture of their commander. He had 
yen missing since before dusk, and was supposed to 
cee a prisoner in the castle. He must be in- 
f tly released, or the attack would be made to 
“oree an entrance and deliver the captive. 
Ps paneth came forward at this path and loudly 
aud ared that no prisoner was held within the castle; 
what a Speny sould be aduipied to seazoh. x 
1 asa ing clamor of voices at this; the 
pe shouting that they did not believe him, and 
a Kee their comrades. to the rescue; the adherents 
enneth siving orders, and running to and froin 
e chief’s orders to 


thowered that they claimed the right also to quarter 
t, and make a search for smug- 
whol e€ morrow, perhaps to arrest the 
Aad ae © household as suspec’ participants. There 
no limit to the freedom claimed by a body of 
Possession; and a man’s own house was 

Ty poneh ld, 


aa ee micet of the wild disorder Hilda made her 
a, a Kenneth, and laid hold of his arm, He turn- 
quickly; ‘the woman’s face was white as death, 
ous trembled; she had some evil news to 

" So She gasped, almost breathless, in her 


“oe . 
voytset dying; he will be dead ere dawn; save 
Pp plain! ‘ ” 
the hasty mo or else stand aside!” was 
Seer—? Maleolm—he came from Mat, the 


“What of him? Has the devil carried him off? 
Why canna ye. speak out?” 
we © man who fell frae the cliff; Mat took him 
a He is hurt to the death. ‘Twill sune be 
Own. if tis not a’ready! Master, master, save 
vitae Leave the castle! the storm is ating; I 
ve es epee round, and fetch ye wi’ the dawn; 
count ae an ried cave! There is a vessel nigh the 
€ poured forth her entreaties with f. nzied earn- 
esthess; and th saw at once the toi 
" anger in 
hign to yield His stubborn will, however, forbade 


li not fy, nor hide, this night!” he cried, 


hol : 
baffle them! Where He cgatile, till awn, and then 


Hilda wrung her hands in terro | 
ter than life he loved her padenguish, Bet- 
so, foo ha dy to ut : al A and to find him 
_. Herrick! I will fiz ! He may persuade ye 
mine Kenneth | Wae is me, he heeds not words of 
Turning, she sped from the place in 
help, but staggered against the wall in loner. noe 
next eound thet met Rex ears, ne 
erate his own hands Kenneth lighted the fusee of 
Castle on on his ramparts, The roar shook the 
pe) ©, and though no harm resulted among the be- 
ing that theese ne oable sound created a ¢, Show- 
without bine urpose would not be accomplished 
ensued Was speedily followed by greater activity and 
rae 3 uproar than ever atin both the hostile 
Return we to the terrified Alicia, She heard the 
slags, the shouting, and the dire confusion, wilder 
an the storm and the roar of the sea. It seemed 
r! if the old castle were tumbling about her ears. 
: e had sunk on her knees, and held her clasped 
‘ands toward Herrick in agonized supplication. He 
oe irresolute and agitated by conflicting emo- 
rhc He knew his duty called him to share the la- 
Sor and peril of his father and kinsmen,.rash and 
rolseuld as he deemed them. Yet how could he 
eave the fair girl thus imploring his help? Had not 
his father, too, committed her to his charge? 


ed and loss of life. The silence that. 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


“You will save me, Herrick?” entreated the 


den, 

‘“What can I do?”’ stammered the youth. 

“Take me home! Oh, take me to my father! 
I was mad to leave home! Iwas headstrong. Oh, 
Herrick, take me back, and I will bless your name 
forever!”’ 

Turning abruptly, the yo man went to the 
door. He found it fastened on the outside. He beat 
violently upon it, and shouted the names of several 
retainers, 

A voice answered him without: 

“The castle is attacked by soldiers, Every man 
is wanted on the crag 

“Undo the door! , Which of you dared bolt me in? 
Call Hilda, Send Hilda hither!” he shouted. 

“Oh, Herrick, take me away! Ishall die if I stay 
here!’’ shrieked the poor girl, more and more 
alarmed every instant. 

Herrick took her hand and led her to the extreme 
end of the hall. There stood a massive cask full of 
liquor; from which at meals the men were accus- 
tomed to draw fujl flagons. With a gjiant’s strength 
the young man hurled this cask, larger aud heavier 
than a hogshead, on one side. It had stood directly 
over a trap-door.. Herrick stooped and pulling an 
iron ring lifted this, disclosing a narrow flight of 
stone steps.. A rush of cold damp air came from the 
opening. 

‘Behold the secret passage,” he said. ‘It leads 
by a winding way to a door that opens outside the 
walis. You can go that way; take this torch to 
guide your steps. You will find the outer door un- 
barred; it is always kept so. When you are outside 
nothing will hinder your flight.” 

He put the torch into Alicia’s hand; he led her to 
the aoe down which she was to go. Alicia looked 
up at him. He was struggling violently with emo- 
tion; his right hand was clenched; his teeth were 
set as in terrible determination. 

* And you—what will you do?”’ asked the girl. 

“1? Oh, I will shut the trap-door, and replace the 
cask to conceal your flight. Then I will batter down 
yon door, and go out to help my kinsmen, and die in 
defense-of the castle.” 

Alicia’s feet were already on the grimy steps of 
the peomace. She shivered violent] 
5 cannot go alonel’’ she said. 
me ” 
aa howe can I leave the castle when foes are besieg- 
in: 7 

f Your father put me in your care, and locked the 
door upon us. He does not want you. He would 
send, if he did. I dare not go alone! Come, Herrick 
—my cousin—come!” 

“What can harm you, alone? The storm is over 
the country is quiet. All the fighting-men are here|”’ 

“IT should not know the way to my home, and it is 
far!’’ moaned the girl, sobbing in terror. 

“At the nearest farm-house you will find shelter, 
rest, and a guide and horse when you list to pursue 
the journey. Here is money; all the boors are 
easily bribed.” 

He offereda purse, which the girl refused to take. 

“Tf you will not go with me,’’ she murmured, ‘IT 
shall die in this unde und passage! It frightens 
me but to look at it! I shall never come forth alive! 
And you will perish, too, Herrick! You must come 
with me!” : 

She stood on the topmost step and clasped his arm 
with her white hand looking beseechingly in. his 


ne, 

“Do you care for me Alicia?” he asked earnestly, 

“Surely I do,’ she answered. ‘‘ You are my only 
friend, Herrick!” 

‘What will you do for me, Alicia, if for your sake 
I desert my father in his hour of need?”’ 

“Take me to my father, and. he will send you help, 
He wil serve you in all things.”’ 

“What will you do for me?” 

“‘T will bless you. Oh, Herrick! I will call you my 
deliverer!” ; 

‘Will you love me, Alicia?’’ 

“T do love you, cousin,” 

“But not as Ilove you! You have long known— 
yen must have known—how madly I worship you! 

would give the world, my life—my honor even—to 
call you mine! Do not start; my father sent to cap- 
ture you for the Pe se of making you my wife— 
ay, this night! t I would have no constraimt; you 
shall be free to choose, I might compel you to wed 
me, but I love you too well for that, Alicia!” 

“Oh, Herrick! you have a noble soul!” 

“Hear me now,” cried the young man, impetu- 
ously. ‘I am ready to go with you, to forsake all; 
to brand myself as a traitor; to take you to your 
father’s house! But. you must promise to be my 
wife! Will you promise that, Alicia?” 

“Herrick, you_have too grand a soul to profit by 
my sore strait! Be generous—l implore you!” 

‘Then you love me not! You scorn my suit, 
proud girl!’” 

“T do not scorn—I honor you. I am lost unless 
you save me|.. I appeal to your mercy.” 

‘* Shall I save you for another suitor?” _ 

His eyes glared; his lips were drawn; his face was 
white as death.” 

“You must answer me before I stir, girl,” he 
gasped, melpasing his arm from her feeble hold. 
aed want me to save you—that you may wed an- 

2° ! 1 

;, Ohy no, no, no! Herrick!” , 

sf ill pou Swear to marry me?” 

“Oh, Pcannot!” 

“Will you swear to marr 

(, Merey, merey, Herrick!” 

By my ancestors, you shall swear, or I leave you 
to perish! Hark to those wild shouts! Our men 
have triumphed! They will be in here presently! 
What will become of you?” 

“Save me! Save me!" 


Cyome you with 


no one else?” 
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‘“Will you swear to marry no man unless I give 
you leave?” 

“JT will! I will!” 

“Swear then! by this sword! No, by your hopes 
of heaven!”’ 

“JT swear!’’ repeated the affrighted girl, falling on 
her knees. 

“J have your oath!” cried Herrick, exultingly. 
‘“Youshall wed me, or no man! Now come!” 

He threw one arm around her waist. The cries 
without were redoubled; but unh them, he 
lifted her down the steps, closed. the trap-door after 
them and bolted it on the lower side. 

Carrying the. torch in one hand, and clasping the 
almost-fainting maiden firmly with the other, he 

ained the passage, and sped on swiftly, till the 
Sobx beyond was reached. This he flung open with 
some exertion of strength, and they stood in the 
open air, outside. 5 

A terrible scene burst on Herrick’s sight, amid the 
clamor and shouting. Flames were rushing from 
the upper windows of ‘the castle, 


CHAPTER VI. 
FATHER OBEYING SON. 


Wirs an exclamation of bitter self-reproach, Her- 
rick struck: his forehead. He had abandoned his 
father and his kinsmen to such a fate! 

“J must go!” he cried, hoarsely.. ‘‘T must go—to 
die with them!”’ 

“Herrick!” the girl shrieked, in terror. : 

“Look yonder!” he exclaimed. ‘The castle is on 
fire! My father has rushed on destiuction~dut I 
must perish with him!” ‘ ihe, 

‘You shall not go, to perish!’ replied Alicia. 
“Your kinsmen will escape. Take me tomy father, 
and he will come with men to their help!" 

**T must leave you at once, Alicia. have been & 
traitor for love of you!""’ 

“The soldiers will capture or kill you!” 

1 will not care, girl. You will be safe!’’ 

“How canI be, without your help? I dare not 
take a step forward, in this darkness! Herrick, you 
will not be so cruel as to leave me?” 

Voices were heard at that moment, and approach- 
ing steps. .There was the gleam of a torch, Alicia 
m. ressed a scream, and clung to her cousix, 

hen there was a swift rustlimg among bushes 
near, and a dog sprung on the young man with a 
whine of recognition. 

‘* Down, Snath! Where is your master?” 

‘‘T.am here, lad!” answered the deep voice of 
Matlin, the seer, and, torch in hand, he came close 
to them. | f 

We may as well inform the reader how the seer 
made his escape from the strong room where he had 
been imprisoned by the chief’s orders. 

The windows were too narrow for egress; but the 
wide chimney was open; aud Mat was used to cliinb- 
ing; and the dog too with his aid. Once on the top 
and outside the chimney, their descent was effected 
by means of the tall poplars. It needed out a lesp 
to clutch their branches. Matlin was sefe and in 
freedom-while the master was searching for him. 

_ Herrick knew nothing of this. But he was over- 
joyed to behold the seer. He bade him teke charge 
of his lady cousin; while he went back to the castle. 

“ Nay , ye may see for yoursel’ the danger is 
past. e is nearly put out.” ; 

He pointed to the windows, now utterly dark, from 
clouds of rolling smoke. 

‘* An’ hear ye na the music of the soldiers en the 
return?’ 

“But my father—” 

“Tf he is wise, he will leave the castle. I sent him 
warning. he linger till daylight, ‘twill be waur 
for him.” 

‘* How is that?”’ 

‘The officer he wounded is like to die." 

‘“He wounded an officer?" 

“ Ay, of the revenue men. Sir Kenneth sought to 
capture him, and he fell frae the cliff. If he dies, 
there will be murder to be answered for, 

Herrick stood a moment in a stupor of horror. 

“T must go to him at once!" he cried. 

‘““Na—ye will hardly find him. Hilda has warned 
him. to flee.” 

“But he will not; he is foolhardy. Here, take 
nen the girl, and I willspeed tohim. You shail hear 

rom me anon.” 
an Come to my hut by the road, Ye’ll find us 
ere,” 
“Go, Alicia; you are safe with Mat. I will re- 


He placed her beside the seer, and in a moment 
was lost to sight among the trees. 

‘Come, lady,” said the old man. ‘“ Snath and I 
will guard you safely!” 

Alicia was weeping softly... 

“Oh, my father!” she sobbed. 
fer this night,” 

She clung to Mat’s arm and went with him, the 
dog bounding on before them. : 


Even as the two fugitives bolted the trap-door be- 
hind them, the other door was thrown open, and 
Hilda rushed in. She wasin search of Herrick, to 
help her in persuading his father to instant flight. 

A single glance sufficed to show her the way of 
escape f oy had taken. 

With a shriek of discovery she ran to her master, 
and drew him into the hall. But no entreaties could 
avail to induce him to take to the secret passage. 
He denounced Herrick as a traitor; he upbraided 
him for cowardly flight when the foe was upon them; 
he swore that he would die at the head of his house- 
hold before he would surrender or escape. 

Hilda ran to and fro in her despair. Then the 
flames burst out above; andina new alarm, all the 
men were called to extinguish them and prevent the 
entrance of the besiegers in the confusion, 


“* How he will suf- 
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Pp 
at daylight to & peaceable search. 
egree of quiet was restored before 


The first he met was eae A who demanded an 
explanation of his absence. To him the youth re- 
fused to give it. But when Kenneth reproached 
him, he told him of the young girl he had placed in 
his charge, and his imperative duty to secure her 
safety before returning, as he now did, to share the 
fate of his kindred. 

““And where is the girl?’ demanded Kenneth. 
You have let her slip through your fingers, after all 


ee , 
She is safe: cared for by the seer. 

‘“Matlin! Hath the devil brought him back? How 
got he forth from the castle?” 

‘‘Nay, I know not. I met him near the copse, 
and I bade him take care of the girl.” 

“You are a fool! She will escape ye! Ye should 
have wedded her the night.” 

“Nay, we are troth-plighted!’’ : 

“Say ye so? Then gi’e us your hand, boy. Such 
a bride will bring ye dower to gild the barony, when 
her father dies.” 

“know nothing of that; nor de.I care. I love 
the girl and mean to marry her. But, my father, 
yeu cannot stay here to abide the search that will 

» made the morn.” 

“Nae, that he canna; I ha’e told him so,” put in 
Hilda, eagerly. She had just joined the group. 

“And why not?’ asked the chief. 

** Because,’’ whispered Herrick, leaning to his ear, 
“because it will then be known that the officer they 


deein a captive is not here, but lies dead at the hut | 


of Matlin the seer.” 

‘* Lies dead!’ Kenneth’s pale lips echoed. 

“Surely; and you must be far from this coast; for 
it will be known that he met his death at your 
hand,” urged the son. 

Hilda and Gregory joined their entreaties. 

‘“The vessel is off the coast; you can be on board 
oefore the dawn. Itis your only means of escape. 
If they arrest you—” pleaded Herrick. 

‘‘And you, boy? and you?” the chief questioned— 
giancing from his son to Gregory. 

“I will "bide in the castle,” answered the latter. 

‘* You will go—with your betrothed—to the Baron 
of Swinton?” eee tore of wer terage pou 

“* Aye, or anywhere,” he answe m : 

“We maun gae there!” cried Hilda. Wp the 
fair damsel to speak for ye—” 

““J want no one to speak for me!"’ was the young 
man’s rejoinder. 

‘““Weel—weel—1'll_ be content, so ye are wi’ the 
maiden, and I’ll wish ye joy 0’ your wedding when I 
come back!” laughed the chief. 

He then prepared for flight. Hilda had already 
prepared the necessaries of food and clothing, and 
two ofthe men were waiting to them. Gre- 
gory promised to fulfill every command to the let- 
ter; to keep the men at the castle, and to communi- 
cate with the chief from time to time at the sea- 
coast town in France where he was to fix his 
residence. Herrick took leave of his father, who 
would not hear of his going with him, and promised 
to return to his fair cousin, the instant he departed. 

No one but Hilda and the two servants, Kenneth 
said, should go with him to the beach, for fear of 
exciting the suspicions of prowling soldiers. 

They went by the secret passage, and Herrick, 
with Gregory’s help, replaced the cask. No one 
would have suspected the existence of an opening 
beneath it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW GUEST. 
Herrick found a way out of the castle by a door 
in the rear, and eluded the vigilance of the party of 
soldiers on the watch. The moon was set, and the 


' night was very dark. He went round to reconnoiter 


the force, before leaving the vicinity of the castle. 

At the road leading to the dell he met Hilda return- 
ing; and from her he learned that his father had 
already embarked. He questioned her closely re- 
specting the occurrence on the cliff, and cautioned 
her against speaking of the matter; a caution quite 
unnecessary. It was through Matlin’s revelations 
in ‘‘the vision ’’ that anything had become known to 
be friends. ae how 

Then the young man turned steps e woody 
ravine where stood the seer’s dwelling. 

There was tee sel glimme from the windows 
of the hut; but all was silent. Not even the dog was 
to be heard, keen as he was to note the a of 
a visitor. Herrick lifted the latch seftly and én- 
tered. 

The outer room, or kitchen, was untenanted. He 
passed on to an interior room, the door of which 
stood open. 

Alicia sat beside a couch, on which lay the form 
of aman. She was bending over the white face and 
wiping the forehead with a cloth. Hearing foot- 
steps, she hastily turned, sprung up, and gave a 


little ery of po cee i 

** Alicia!’ said the young man, “how is it that 
you are alone here? Where is Matlin?” 

She glanced at the man on the bed, and led the 
way into the other room before she answered. 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


| ‘**Matlin is gone to Sir Geo 
treated him. I must not stay here, you know. Sir 
George or ey gag han will send for me.’ 

“Why send there for aid?” 

‘It is too far to Stone Crag.” 


Vaughan’s. I en- 


_ thither?” 

‘But I knew not when, Herrick, and the time 
seems long; oh, very long.” 

“Who is in yon room? 

‘* 4 man sick—wounded—nigh unto death.” 

‘* His name, girl?” 

““T do not know it. Matlin said he had brought 
| him hither for nursing and medicines. He is too ill 

to know any one; and I have been doing what I could 

| to soothe his pain.” 


“Did [not promise you to return, and take you . 


| not leave ye, Zirl; trust tome for that. James ang 
| Warnock may ride home with news of your safety: 
| for Margaret is well-nigh frantic; and Alleck niay 
| fetch a surgeon for our host’s sick friend. Away 
H bles lads. Herrick and I will keep watch by the 
ere.” 

ile he examined his Ayre en A the men dis. - 
ed to do his bidding; and Matlin brought out skins, 
which he threw over a wooden settle and signed to 
his elder guest to use it as a bed. But Swinton chose 
to watch. Herrick walked restlessly to and fro; 
sometimes going out into the night air and recon- 
noitering the neighborhood; sometimes stooping 
over the bed on which the ofticer lay, and listenin 
to hear his breathing. Many times he questione 
Mat to know what he thought of his chance for life, 


Herrick went back into the room and bent over 
the sleeper, examining his clothes. 

“Tt is the same, I verily believe,”” he muttered. 
“The man who was bruised by—the fall from the 
cliff—as Hilda said.” 

“ Yes, it is the same,” replied the girl, who had 
followed her cousin. 

Herrick uttered an exclamation of intense thank- 


fulness. 
“* He is not dead.” 
“No, surely not.” 
“They sai 


he was lying dead. The knaves! Will 
helive? Will he recover?” 

“How can I tell? I have sat by him an hour, and 
still he slumbers.”’ 

The young man felt the pulse, and placed his hand 
on the chest. Tl.o beats were feeble, but regular, 
and often labored. Beads of sweat stood on the 
marble forehead, and Alicia again wiped them off, 

** He has had an opiate?” said Herrick. 

“The seer gave him a draught to ease his pain. 
When he wakes, I am to give him a teaspoonful of 
this,”’ and she took a vial from the table, 

‘He must have another leech, I will go for one, 
He must not die.” 

There was a sound of voices without, the barking 
of a dog, and the tramping of horses, 

Alicia started up in wild a. " 

‘Oh, Herrick, if those should be enemies! Mat 
has had no time to reach Sir George’s house! Hide 
me! Shield me!” 

She clung to her cousin in mortal fear. 

. - “ is Snath’s bark!’’ he answered. ‘Matlin is 

ere W 

The seer’s cheer 
with others, as the outsiders came nearer. One 
voice more impatient than the others struck on the 
maiden’s ear. 

' “*My father!’ she shrieked, rushing forward into 
the arms of the foremost of the new-comers. 

“My child! My own Alicia!” cried the Baron of 
Swinton, clasping his recovered daughter to his 
breast, with tears of joy. 

Matlin, and two or three men who had come with 
the baron, entered at the same moment. 

“How came you hither so soon, dear papa?” 
asked Alicia, trembling with emotion, and dacping 
her father’s hand in both her own. ‘ How did you 
find me?” 

“Donald came home in wretched case, and 
frightened well-nigh to death, my child, with news 
of your capture, and the slaying of your horse, by 
an Lrmed soldier at the head of a force.” 

“Oh, father! there was but/one; he wounded my 
brave Merlin, and carried me off.” 

“Donald was a cowardly slave, to let you be cap- 
tured, and seek his own safety. He lies in the dun- 
geon for it! It took not many minutes, as you may 
guess, to mount and scour the country in search of 
you. We thought, from the craven’s of armed 
men, that a party of lawless soldiers had taken my 
daughter. e rode on to Vaughan’s, and he has a 
party in search also. We have scoured the coas 
and were making for the castle, to see if aught h 
been heard by Kenneth’s people, when we fell in 
with this woth man, who ie such news as | 
gave new life to ae old heart! would have died | 
within me if I had lost ye, my daughter.” 

The girl’s white arms went round her father’s 
neck, while she briefly narrated her adventure, and 
reception at the castle. She made no mention of 
—_ ut kindness. The castle was besieged by 
soldiers, and she had been wofully terrified; but her 
cousin Herrick had saved her; had brought her 
forth in safety; and given her in c 6 to the seer, 
who brought her to his hut, and had gone for Relp 
at his entreaty, The baron acknowledged the kind- | 
ness of both Matlin and Herrick, by grasping the 
hand of each, and thanking them. | 

“And you have no ding for your wayward 
daughter,” she murmured, “whose obstinate self- 
will em this trouble upon you, dear papa? Aa | 

“T shall not trust her from my sight in future! | 
the father exclaimed. 

Then he gave orders to his attendants to see to — 


voice was indeed heard mingled 


their horses. ty 

““My brave Merlin!” cried Alicia. ‘No one has | 
seen to him! He was wounded by the ruffian who | 
seized me.” 


She described the road as well as she could re- | 
| Member, and that the men might be sent to 


for her favorite. 
eCNO. oruaeae in be as we eer Sage ne 
und,’ answered her father. recov- 
ered his legs enh home at the best of his speed, 
Ww ow him now.’ : | 
oFeieo not hence to-night!" cried Matlin. “Send | 
| on your followers, an ye list, but the leddy is tired | 
|enough. Here is a couch,” and he threw open a 
door at the end of the kitchen. ‘‘ Let her rest, while 
| we wait for the dawn by the fire. Nay—I erave your 
‘kelp, Sir Baron, for one that n it sair; the 
| wounded officer yonder. 
The baron was pleased with the suggestion, and 
bade his daughter take the needed repose. “{ will | 


ae j 


| ful maiden to be w 


but received no satisfactory answer. 

It was dawn before the messengers returned; and 
the sun was flooding the east with crimson and gold, 
when the surgeon arrived. He made a close exami- 
nation of the injured man, who by this time had 
awakened, and was able to speak. 

“‘ He has had a narrow escape,” was his answer to 
young Herrick, who questioned him eagerly. “TI 
canna say yet if he will win through it. is ribs 
were broken in the accidental fall, and his strength 
is sair spent.” 

“Tt was nae accident,” moaned the sufferer, with 
al] the energy he could command. “The man 
meant to slay me.”’ 

‘* What man, d’ye say?” 

“The auld man, with the white hair, and flowin 
beard. He was like yon lad ”—pointing to Herrick 
Se ee ee oti” cuuttoned ths 

enneth?’’ mutte © surgeon. 
Piieeon 


“Kenneth Maur!” echoed the “Ye're 
dreaming, man. He is no assassin!” 

Herrick gave his noble cousin a grateful look, 

The hurt man continued to moan: “ He did it! he 


did it!” 

The surgeon interfered with an order for him to 
be quiet. e bandaged the man’s side, then admin- 
istered a sedative, with some light nourishment, 

Matlin and one of the attendants had prepared 
breakfast. It was laid in the kitchen; steaks of 
Savory venison with rashers of bacon, bread and 

coffee. The men partook heartily of the good cheer. 
The seer was lamenting that he had no woman to 
wait on the bonnie leddy, when thedoor of the small 
bedroom opened, and Alicia came forth, pale but 
much refreshed by her slumber and a partial bath 
in the basin of water provided. She embraced her 
father, wished a good-mo to Herrick and Mat- 
lin, and caressed Snath, the dog, who had learned 
already to fawn on her. 

It was time to be moving. The horses were ready. 
The baron gave Herrick a pressing,invitation to re- 
turn with them to Stone Crag and remain there. 

“Tt should be your home, lad,” he said; ‘for you 
are of my own blood, and must wear the title some 
day. Ihave longed to doa kinsman’s part by you: 
why not let it be now?” 

“Come with us, Herrick,” the maiden added. 

He looked earnestly in her face, and a flush rose 
to his brow. 

The seer gave his counsel for the youth to accept 
the wei ee tl 7 

“The castle nae your place now,” said he, 
‘‘when the chief is ane “i 7 

‘But I must go there first," the young man said. 
“They may want me yet.” 

“Go, then, boy, and come to us the night,” added 
the baron. ‘‘ We will expect you ere sunset.” 

It was thus settled. As the youth took his leave, 
his lingering gaze fell on the maiden’s face. Her 
look of grateful regard encouraged him. He was 
walking swiftly toward the castle when the girl, 
mounted on one of the men’s horses, was riding 
homeward by her father’s side. 

Matlin, having received a liberal fee for his hospi- 
tality, busied himself with the sick man, and soon 
had the hut to himself. . 

It was like returning after a victory to the youth- 

comed so warmly. Margaret 
had come up from her mother’s cottage to receive 
her, and wept tears of joy at her safety, and of sym- 
pathy at the story of her adventures, 

Merlin was found at his bles, much the worse 
for his loss of blood, but well cared for by the host- 
tler. The first visit his mistress paid was to her pet 
steed, and his eyes brightened at sight of her, and 
at the touch of her caressing hand. 

The baron gave orders for the best horse to be sad- 
dled and sent to the castle for his kinsman’s use in 
coming; and for one of the best rooms to be pre- 

red for his occupancy. An attendant was quickly 

ispatched, on another steed to seek Herrick, and 
attend him to his new home, 

“For he must not leave us —— he said to his 
daughter. “That battered old den by the sea- 
coast, half-ruined as it is, is uninhabitable for‘ civi- 
lized creatures. And after what has happened, 
Kenneth will have to stay beyond seas,”” 

‘Do you really believe he was ity of violence 
to that poor officer?” asked the gir’ 

“Who knows? Aslikeas not. Kenneth was aye 
too ready with his fist and his sword. age a 
scuffle, it is likely. bres | say ‘the chief,’ as they call 
him, had a bullet-wound in shoulder; ’tis not like: 
him to let his enemy escape. If the man dies he 
we be hanged for his murder, an he ventures. 

ack.’’ 

Alicia gave a shudder of horror. 

“The fad is best off here. I have tried to give him 
better training, years ago; now he must do my bid- 

This smuggler’s life is not for kinsman of 
mine. I want a young fellow of my own blood to 
be in place of my steward; and you would like a 
brother, eh, Alicia?” 

“ But Herrick has wild ways, papa.” 

“As any other savage! He met least to cnrb his 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


headstrong Will and unruly spirit. I will tame, and 
you must refine him, my sweet daughter.” 

Alicia feken as she thought how Shapsiont a task 
that was like 'to be. 

The baron’s orders were executed while his daugh- 
ter retired to her own apartments for change of 
dress and the refreshment of sleep to make up what 
she had lost d the met argaret was with 
= ine — lie “ He ousekeeper and servants 

n 0] other suits of for ex- 

*O6 ad see them,” said weer cs 

ma em, Margaret. 

curiously alike, and they communicate through the 

-rooms. The nearest the rear is for your 

sin, Herrick Maur. Ah, dear friend and sister, 

who knows what views your father has for that for- 
tunate young man!” 

Alicia looked at her inquiring! t 

He is to be the heir; he is the adopted son and 
Is it not so?” 

. It has been my father’s wish 
since f was achild. He wanted to take Herrick un- 
: ‘a Scare when buta — running wild through 
the Sonne, robbing seabirds’ nests, and risking his 

e nae ventures. But his father would never 


“a H 
a e has ee ene and knows naught of the arts 


“Not much. My father would have sent him to 
the best university in Eng’ * 
"Too late now.” eH 
. But he is skilled in rts of the field; and pa: 
48 & passion for a know.” 2 = 
sana on dear, your father will enjoy the youngster’s 
‘ Therefore he is welcome.” 

And in time, the baron may look upon him, the 
last of his line, as a fitting mate for his daughter.” 
ie Nay, aret, you go too far. Scarce two days 
ms’ ath Ae, nce as Satire dos 
her hematite _—, to her mirror et down 
t atta ne A there Brent about the wooer on the spot 
at heaat on han. e one who is not—meaning not 
me your proverbs, Iimplore you.” 
locks, € down, while I dress your rebellious 

Sweet foster-sister! You know there is naught 


“They are 


unl ely in my f ” 
You shall talk thus of no young man who is to., 


be our guest Marg; 9 nee A 

4 s aret!” cried the girl, offended. 
Be ick ‘saved my life yesterday; rescued me 
ina had no chance of succor; left his kinsmen to 
knoe safety! I will receive him as an own 
er! You shall not set me against him with 


“For a My from London,” 

maiden started and let fall her handkerchief. 
As she stooped to : 
her sunny brown Bo na it, her face was crimson to 


Margaret smiled as she noted this, but forbore to 


“I think you have never seen Sir Victor Wilder,” 
i er, 
she said, demurely, while she brushed her friend's 
r, and wound the ringlets round her er. 
og repeated the name and shook her head. 
<4 tter came last evening from him, and the 
gave orders for the front apartments to be 


‘Is hea runting baronet ?” asked Alicia, 


I cannot tell; but I think not, There was no 
talk 
of anes i Perhaps the comes to hunt hearts, fair 


yo rl held up her finger reprovingly. 
“Your cee aye runnin Weak Pout 
g OD wooers and sui 
es ore Pray talk of something else,” ae 
is there of such interest to a couple of 
lassies, to whom the sight of a young gentleman is a 
wre treat? Fie, Alicia, your indifference is affected! 
- ae ocqnags young maiden, the only child of a 
ather, the only cae ei an ancient house, 


bee ned blood in your v; and muckle siller to 


wave done, foolish wench.” 
ou should scorn the ve: ti 
ry mention of new 
Pig life wen, it, the two galldnts who are 
swords for 


taney will h 
eV WwW ave more wi be 
more sense than to be won by the victor in a Ulonee 
Eicer decit that oem Gurious about this Sir Victor. 
him?" y father has never mentioned 
“Out of sight out of mind! 
coming so far north must jedaied aap 
what can that be but to woo the lovely heiress? ‘Hast 
ever been in London, sweetheart)” 
thi Never, My father half-promised to take me there 


is : 
“You should be presented at court) 
as your hosts, would create! wo 
1ove, let es be your pea ag ar your secretary. 
boar apd oat 1e ove-billets t be sure to come 


big ” iat 
inde girl Alicia started up and ran to the 


“Who has come?” she asked, eager 
ae of the knights! Hark!” eee : 
i noise and trampling of horses came up like 
pest from the court below. Voices of servants 
phe hither and thither; the voice ef the baron 
and sisting ‘of doors andl the noreral confusion be 
rs, an neral confusion be- 
tokened an arrival of unusual canaeeysenice. ; 


LADY HELEN'S VOW. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE YOUNG MARQUIS OF ESTONBURY. 
Brrore the town-house of the Marquis of Eston- 
bury, in Piccadilly, along array of mourning car- 
es was drawn up. 
e exterior of the noble mansion, half-shrouded 


with ivy, bore the usual tokens of mourning for the | 


great in the realm; and within, solemn funereal state 
prevailed. The spacious apartments were hung 
with black, and the servants wore badges of crape. 
It was the day Pager for the removal of the 
remains of the distinguished peer to the family 
vault at Estonbury Court. 

The body had lain in state several days, and was 
still in its casket in the room where it awaited the 
last removal. Near it, looking upon the attendants 
busy here and there, but absorbed in painful thought, 
stood a young man of fine figure and strikingly 
handsome Saxon features. Several of the servants 
addressed him as ‘‘my lord;’’ and he wore the 
deepest mourning. He was the only son of the de- 
ceased peer, and was now invested with his title and 

sessions. Universal deference was shown him; 

ut he seemed unconscious of everything but his 

own aie and unable to tear himself away from the 
vicinity of the inanimate body of his father. 

A young gentleman at last came in, took him by 
the arm and led him into the hall. But even the 
whispered consolations of his most intimate friend 
had no effect in soothing the bitter sorrow of the 
bereaved son. 

We will not linger over the solemn preparations 
for the conveyance of the body to the ancestral seat 
of the marquis, where Jay the ancestors of a long 
line ef nobles. These last feenoresicns had been 
delayed by the temporary illness of the marchion- 
ess 


As soon as she was able, she expressed her desire 
Ka set forth for the performance of the last duties to 
the departed. The entire household was to accom- 
pany her; for it was_her ladyship’s intention to re- 
main at ‘“‘ Estonbury Court’ during the summer. 

When the carriage waited, in which Lady Eston- 
bury was to take the journey, the young marquis 
byw up to her apartments to offer her his escort 

own. 

It was a magnificent boudoir, hung with costly 
paintings and draperies of damask satin. The oaken 
paneling was time-stained, but the window curtains 
and upholstery were modern in luxurious splendor. 
It was the lady’s fancy to surround herself with all 
that could please the eye. Carpet, cushioned sofas 
and seats covered with damask satin wrought in rare 
patterns of embroidery, were to match with the 
sweeping folds of the window draperies. Tables of 
the finest {marble held vases of fresh flowers and 
articles of vertu. This boudoir opened into a dress- 
ing-room furnished as superbly; and the bedcham- 


ber was beyond it. 
Lady Hastonbury sat at an Indian haga 
having just finished writing a letter. She was 
and siender in form, middle-aged, and bore the 
traces of great beauty; though her strongly-marked 
and haughty features could not now be pronounced 
attractive. There was a pase hardness in her eyes, 
and a coldness about her firmly-chiseled mouth that 
ac impression of intellectual force rather than 
eeling. 

She was dressed for the journey, in widow's 
mourning, and held a smelling-bottle in one hand, 
which she frequently eerien to her nostrils. : 

On the other side of the room sat a young gir 
looking at a miniature which she had just fastene 
to a gold chain dopentiing from her belt. She was 
slight in form, and might be thought plain in fea- 
ture, but had expressive gray eyes, soft with tender 
feeling, and the color came into her pale cheeks 
whenever she was moved, Her brown hair was 

arted and gathered behind in a knot, and fastened 

a eso comb of the style worn by wealthy 
Eng maidens. She too wore the deepest mourn- 


he looked up as the door opened, and rose from 
her seat as the young marquis entered, putting the 
miniature in her bosom. 

The young man did not speak to her, though his 

lance met hers for an instant. He crossed the room 
his mother. 

7, Estonbury looked up, and frowned. 

Ree nald took her hand, and stooped to kiss her 
cheek, but she repelled him with something like 
aversion. 

It was no new thing for the yo man to be cold- 
ly treated, and even repulsed, by the haughty lady. 

e could not remember that she had ever bestowed 
@ warm caress upon him,except on one occasion, 
That was when he had plunged into the river, and at 
the risk of his own life saved a little girl from 
drowning. That little girl was the one who now stood 
in the room. 

Coldacer, Pherstare did not surprise the yo 
marquis. He attributed it to the wasting grief 0: 
the bereaved wife. He soothed her with words of 
tender affection, and protestations of his devotion to 
her, as both his duty and his heart prompted. 

The mother interrupted his fond words with man- 
ifest impatience. She declined his escort down- 
stairs, and bade him ‘“‘ take Helen;’’ while her maid 
wrapped her India shawl areund her, and put on 
her mourning bonnet with its long crape vail. 

Obedient to her wish, Reginald turned to the 
young lady, bowed to her courteously, but with re- 
serve, and gave her hisarm. She blushed crimson 
as she took it to go out. 

Lady Estonbury having descended, stepped into 
her carriage but waved back her son, when he was 
about to follow her. ; 

‘Helen, I want you,” she called to her gg 9 
ald, in some leasure, drew 


| 


ion; and : 
to allow the girl to enter. and take her place beside | 


¥ 


his mother. Her ladyship bade him take another 
carriage, and with a silent bow he obeyed her. 

“She might have overcome her unnatural dislike 
of me fer once, on an occasion like this,” he 
thought. ‘Little kindness has she ever shown me!’ 

Again he gave way to his feelings, and wept the 
bitter tears that manhood weeps, for the loss of the 
parent who had ever made him the idol of his affec- 

ions. 

Frank Ralston, his most favored friend, was with 
him, having accepted his urgent invitation to stay 
some days at Estonbury Court. Frank was the son 
of a Scottish laird, and had spent much time with 
Reginald during his visit to the Highlands. He 
ei put forth his best efforts to soothe and console 


m. 

After their arrival at the Court the funeral cere- 
monies took place. As before, Frank endeavored to 
console his friend. 

The usual commonplaces of the duty of a young 
nobleman to imitate his father’s virtues, to honor 
his memory by great deeds rather than waste his 
health and energies in grieving for him, etc., were 
exhausted. Suddenly the marquis said: 

“T am sensible, Frank, that my indulgence of 
grief appears selfish; but—” 

““Oh, no, Reginald! I did not say that!” 

“But I feel t it does. Still, if you knew what I 
have lost you would not blame me.” 

“ How can you think I blame you?” 

“T ought to say, if you knew how little I have 
left. You will say I havea mother. Do not mothers 
love their children, Frank?” 

“Certainly. There is no love like a mother's!” 

**Mine has never loved me. That is why I feel so 
bitterly the loss of a father who adored me.” 

“Lady Estonbury is not different from other wo- 
men. She does love you; but she is not demonstra- 
tive in her feelings.” 

“She has no affection for me. She never had. 
She has always repelled me, when I sought for some 
tokens of love.” " 

“Many aristocratic dames are too proud to show 
their feelings, Reginald. Calmness, even to stoicism 
is the fashion, you know.”’ 

“Tt is not that. She loves the young girl whom 
she has taken for a companion. I haye seen her 
proud eyes fill with tears when she looked at her; 
and she makes her her constant companion.” 

““Who is that young girl?” 

“The daughter of my father’s under steward.” 

“Thave noticed that her ladyship seems fond of 
her,’ said Frank. ‘ Ladies often e such fancies 
to a hired companion.” 

“‘She bas been my mother’s favorite since she was 
achild. You see that she is made quite a member 
of the family.” { 

“She has a very ladylike appearance apd man- 

er.”’ , 

“Yes. She is wel] enough; but I think it a weak- 
ness of my mother to take the childvof a servant for 
apet. She has adopted her for her daughter, I un- 
derstand.” 

“Ts Se : ; 

So holm, her father, told me, with his dia- 
bolical grin. At least, he declared his lady meant 
to doso formally. The wretch knew he could gali 
me by telling me of it.” 

“Tt is singular, certainly. But you must not al- 
low your mind to be disturbed, Reginald. Ihave 
heard of such things before.” 

“Tf the girl were a lady by birth it would not be 
so strange.” 

‘*You are not jealous, surely!” 

“No, not jealous; but I wish my lady mother had 
better taste. I could bring her a bright young crea- 
ture she might be proud to call daughter.” 

“Ah, you wrote me, old fellow, of your beauty of 
the Scottish mountains. How fared you with her?” 
cried Ralston, glad to change the subject of bis 
friend’s discontent. } 

“Thad to come away without leave-taking,” an- 
swered the young lord with a sigh. He went on: 
“When do you return, Frank? Excuse an inhospit- 
able question.” 

“Tam ‘due’ in a week.” 

“Then you must accept my company."* 

“With all my heart.” 

“Tshallgo madif I stay here! And I must see 
again the girl who has charmed me! With that an- 

el by my side, Frank, I could meet the sorrows of 
fife with true courage!” 

“Never despond! What have you to do with sor- 
dec eee A rich and noble? Have you ‘told your 

ove 

“Not en But I go on that errand. Wish me 
good luck, Frank!" 

“Ido, heartily. It will be a day of rejoicing when 
you bring home a fair wife to Estonbury Court!” 

‘Nay, she has not accepted me. Your good wishes 
Inay be premature.” 

** You have a fear, I'll warrant me! You 
have much to offer, Reginald.” ; 

“T would not seek the love of a young girl who 
could think of wealth and rank as an inducement to 
accept me,” 

“T was not thinkin 
qualities—your noble 
= maiden’s heart.” ; 

hey were in the library at the Court, the day 
after the funeral, when the foregoing conversation 


took * x 5 
Before Reginald could answer, the steward, Chis- 
olm, came with some papers to solicit his attention. 
Ralston could not but notice his insolence of manner 
be his lord. This eon obeys —- ewe hitherto 
e young marquis been too absor any 
heos-to tf Now, he looked up in pratt 4 the 
man’s audacity, and calmly o him out of his 
presence. 


of them. Your personal 
aracter—are what might win 


/ 


maa 


8 


—— 
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“« . shall discharge him to-morrow,” he said, quiet- 


‘« and I fear he meditates some trick to vex you 
more than ever!’’ was Frank’s response. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DOWAGER’S PROTEGEE. 

ee did as he had resulved. He gave orders 
tor the steward to attend him in his morning-room 
next day, and there informed him that he should 
dispense with his services, at the end of the month. 

“T need not give my reasons,’’ he added. 

“You need not, my lord,’’ answered the man, with 
the sardonic grin that had so often displeased his 
master, and an indescribable insolence of tone. “T 
have expected this whenever you should come into 
power. My wife goes with me, I suppose?” 

“She will do so, naturally.” 

“ But your lordship *—with alow bow that strong- 
ly savored of mockery, and his accustomed leer— 
“will not take it upon yourself to dismiss your lady 
mother’s confidential attendant?” ; 

“T shall dismiss whom I please, without consult- 
ing you; be assured of that,’ answered the youn 
nobleman, chafed more than he cared to acknowl- 
edge by the man’s cool audacity. “It is not my in- 
tention to make chauges in the household; but I will 
not tolerate any want of respect.” 


| 


| his prospects were so good. 


‘**So long as your lordship has a right to command | 


it, you ought to exact your due,” the man said, his 
dark, wrinkled face distorted with an evil sneer. 

There was an ominous emphasis in his words, 
which moved the marquis to demand what he meant; 
but on reflection he only waved his hand, in token 
that the steward should leave him, 

Chisholm was a middle-aged mau, tall, bony, and 
thin in form, with a face on whichthe evil passions 
of greed, envy and malice had left their ineffaceable 
stamp. His complexion was swarthy, and his black 
hair, slightly grizzled, hung over his forehead in 
bushy masses, while hiS beard, of growth as thick, 
almost concealed his chin. His eyes were deep-set, 
piercing, and intensely black, with a furtive glance 
that betrayed a mind never altogether at ease. The 
deep wrinkles in his forehead and cheeks gave 
him the appearance of being older than be was in 
oma yet he could certainly be pronounced forty- 
five at léast. 

There had always been something strange in his 
demeanor toward the young heir of the house, re- 
strained, however, by fear in some degree, so Tong 
as the old marquis lived. Since his death no sympa- 
thy or kindness had caused the suppression of the 
reneiioua or hostile feeling that seemed to exist to- 
ward his young master. 

He had received all orders either with impertinent 
indifference or with a sneering affectation of hu- 
mility, annoying to his lord, even while he gave no 
thought to its possible cause, or to ridding himself 
of a servant so obnoxious. Now that he had spoken 
his mind for once, Reginald wished to think no more 
of the subject. 

“T have but a word to say,” added the man, as he 
shuffied toward the door. 

“Tt is your lordship’s will that I go at the end of 
the current month. 
end of this week.” 

nald answered: 
be henever you please. Now you will leave th 


m. 
Chisholm glared at him. and an angry fire leaped 
m his eyes. 
“The young 
breath; but he qua 
the eyes of his master, and hurried from the room, 
The young man felt more disturbed than he quite 
understood. There seemed a mystery in the evi- 
dent malignity of the man, which it pained his gen- 
erous heart to see in any of his dependents. It was 
his wish to be kind and indulgent to all his house- 
hoki. . He could easily provide himself with another 
steward; indeed Chisholm was but a subordinate to 


pi A a steward of the estate, whose business it | 
wi 


be to fill his place, But how would it be with 
Lady Estonbury, aba might resent haying her fa- 
vorite maid taken from her at her husband’s de- 


parture? 
It was a relief to take two hours’ gallop with 
Frank Ralston. They returned in time for lunch. 


Reginald could see that his mother had been in- | 


formed of the steward’s dismissal. She met him 
with looks colder and haughtier than ever. But 
she did not allude in words to what had passed 


ters, and in a quiet ramble with his friend. 
talked of Scotland and the intended journey thither. 
In the discourse concerning the wondrous scener 
of the Highlands, Reginald’s heart expanded. Their 
jans were formed. After the young lover’s visit to 
Stone Crag, they would have an equestrian tour 
through the wildest of the mountain passes, linger- 


The summer would close with a trip in Estonbury’s 
yacht among the islands off the northern coast. In 
the autumn, if fortune crowned his love-suit with 
earn: d would take his friend to Stone 
Crag, and bear away his lovely bride for a lengthen- 
ed tour on the Continent, A winter in Italy, and the 


i he anticipated with some tremulous fear 
ao 


ure, would restore his spirits and courage to 
enter on the duties, social and political, which his 
exalted rank imposed. - : 

Alas that the purest aspirations of the noble heart 
should be at the mercy of the wicked to crush and 
mar them! That the resolutions of the brave, the 
upright, and the true, should be thwarted by cruel 
fate, which no energy could have power to change! 

The evening of the day previous to that fixed for 
the departure of the xoung men arrived. 

They were to go t to London, for the transac- 


{ 


tis my will that I do it at the , 


if 
i} 


viper,’ he muttered under his | 8€a@t by a tab. 
ed before the firm command in ¢Vident reluctance. The lady 


| 


} 


| 


whispered 
. lasted but a few minutes, and then Reginald 


The young peer epaie the afternoon in writing let- on to his own room, 


ey | 


tion of necessary business with Lord Estonbury’s | 


solicitors, and a farewell visit of young Ralston 
with some of his college friends. That would detain 
them but two or three days from the projected ex- 
cursion, anticipated with the eagerness of ardent 
youth, and the anxiety of hopeful love. 

Chisholm had taken his departure. Reginald had 
offered to give him a reference as to his ability and 
fidelity to business, which would be useful in pro- 
curing another situation. But the man declined it 
with his usual sneer. He could easily find employ- 
ment; he was not, in fact, dependent on his wits or 
his labor; he had those who had an interest in look- 
ing after him, as his lordship might learn some time; 
it was not all of the noble family he had served so 


long who were ungrateful, ete. 
hoygiuuid Assureu win we Was rejoiced to hear that 


o He would be glad to 
remember his past: services, and do aught in his 
power for him should he need it hereafter. 

“Oh, as to that,”’ the man replied, “‘it is not likely 


| I shall ever be beholden to your lordship. It may be 


the other way. And, while I think of it, here is the 
card of my address in London. If your lordship 


| should ever be in trouble that I can relieve, you may 
apply to me!” 


And he shota glance of malicious 
significance into his master’s eyes. 

‘ Thanks,” replied the peer. *‘ One knows not what 
may happen in the future; and good-will is alwaysa 
valuable aid.” 

‘Very true, your lordship.” 

Reginald felt as though a load were lifted from his 
heart when the man left his presence. 

That last evening Lady Estonbury spent in the 


drawing-room, and was more gracious than usual to | 


the apc young laird’s son. Her companion, 
Hele, was there too, and by her ladyship’s desire, 
sung and played several times. Once the marchion- 
ess requested her son to sing a duet with the 


girl. 

Helen walked to the piano, and selected the music 
herself. She placed it on the desk and waited for 
the first notes; but Reginald hesitated. His pride 


was stirred. Was he ever thus to have this girl , 


thrust on his notice? ; 

Lady Estonbury gave him a look of stern displeas- 
ure. She was pale, and her lips quivered. The 
young man glanced from her to Helen; a misgiving 


stirred within him that the girl was in the conspira- | 
| tress. Itis a-disrespect to her to come to me.” 


cy. But the imploring expression of her soft eyes 
disarmed him. 
menced and went through the duet; and even 
complimented the girl at its close upon her ad- 
mirable culture in music and her superb voice. 
Frank was enthusiastic in his applause. 

Reginald was surprised by the change in his mo- 
ther at this trifling Incident. She smiled; her whole 
face was transfigured; she held out her white hand 
with a warm expression of approbation, and called 
him ‘‘my son.” The young man lifted the hand to 
his lips, and kissed it fervently. 

The conversation became general, and was pleas- 
antly kept My till bedtime, when the tray of candles 
was brought in by the footman. The two young 
men were to leave the Court early the next morning, 
on their journey. They bade aden for many weeks, 
as they said good-night. 

Lady Estonbury shook hands with both, making 
no difference between them in her manner, and only 


e | suffering her son to touch her cheek with his lips, 


without giving him an answering caress. 

Her attention seemed fixed on Helen, whom she 

called gerd to her side. The girl arose from her 
e at a little distance, and came with 

was holding her son’s 

Py oc Ag caught that of the young girl, and placed 

n his. 

“Take leave of her, Reginald,’’ she said, and he 

noticed that her voice trembled with suppressed 

excitement. 

He bowed over the fair girl’s hand, respectfully, 
and murmured some commonplaces of farewale 
then moved away. 

He saw the crimson that suffused her whole face, 
and the droop g of her lashes on her cheek, indi- 
cating her painful embarrassment. 

He saw, too, that his lady mother watchéd him 
with an eager flash in her eyes, and with more emo- 
tion than he had ever seen her manifest. 

He bowed bet to her, and walked quickly out 
of the room. He and Frank ascended the stairs 
together, and stopped a moment by the door of 

ton’s chamber. Their conference 
passed. 


He threw himself into a chair. What was the 
meaning of his mother’s conduct? He could not 
fathom it! She ae et he to establish friend- 
ly and intimate relations 
protegee ; but to what end? 

Then he thought of her lone 
the necessary seclusion she woul: 


widowhood, and 
have to undergo 


ing beside the lochs so famed in ballad minstrelsy. | during his absence; during the time when he hoped . 


to win the crowning happiness of his life. The 
society and love of that young girl was a solace to 
her. Ought he not to rejoice that she had found an 
object of love? He thought of the timid, tender 
looks of the shy maiden, and in his heart acquitted 
her of the least presumption, Low born she might 
be; but she was a y in heart and manner; a 
sweet, affectionate creature, to whom he felt grate- 
ful for the devotion of her life to the dowager whom 
he knew to be unhappy amid the splendors of wealth 


He took his place beside her; com- | 


— 


| ed under a cap; entered. The young man knew her 


/ 


a ape a 


tween him and her young | 


for Mrs. Chisholm, the wife of the discharged stew- 

e started up at sight of her. He had notinquired 

whether or not she had accompanied her husband; 

and his impression now was, that she had come to 

ieee or his restoration to his place on the es- 
e. 

The woman seemed to divine his thoughts. She 
spoke quickly: 

“T see you are surprised, my 
here still, I did not 
to follow him soon,” 

‘** Indeed!” 

“Thad to attend to selling off our furniture and 
shutting up the house we have been living in; the 
house at the end of the park, your lordship knows; 


; ag, and his mother’s favorite maid: 


lord, at my oeing 
go with my husband; but Iam 


| and my lady—” 


“No matter, good Mrs. Chisholm; let everything 
be as you please,” said her young master, leaning 
with one hand on the table, and still standing. He was 
anxious to be relieved of her unaccountable pres- 
ence. 

She looked at him wistfully, as if she wanted to 
say something, yet dared not. Suddenly she came 
up to the table, bent her clasped hands upon it, and 
ae eagerly and imploringly in the young péer’s 

ace, 

* Gh, pardon me, my lord!’ she wailed; ‘pardon 
me, whatever happens!”’ / 

“Why, what can happen?” 

“Forgive me, as you hope to be forgiven! It was 
not my fault! Oh, believe that, and forgive!” 

The tears were now streaming down her white 
face; she sunk on her knees, stretching forth her 
clasped hands, like a criminal condemned, suing for 
meroy. : 

“Woman, I do not understand you,” answered 
Reginald rather sternly. ‘Ifyou have been guilty 
of & fa é, you should appeal to your mistress, not to 
me!"’ 

“No—no. It is you—it is your Jordship I look to 
for mercy,” she gasped, through a passion of tears. 

“Rise from that unbecoming posture. If you 
compe to ask me to receive Chisholm again I canuot 

oO it. 

“No, no, my lord, not that!” 

“Tor any other request you must go to your mis- 


““My lady sent me to your lordship,” said the wo- 
man, in a voice scarcely audible for her sobs. 

“Sent you? For what urpose?” 

He saw that the dame shivered from head to foot. 
She hesitated, striigaling to calm herself. 

‘For what, lasked you? Have you offended your 
lady, and want me to intercede for you?” 

“My lady wishes to see your lordship,’ was the 
stammering reply. 

“To see me, to-night?” 

“Immediately, my lord. She is in the drawing- 
room.” 

‘Very well; 1 will go to her.” 

He waved his hand, The woman, her features 
still convulsed, her face white with evident appre- 
hension, obeyed his commands. At the door she 
tarned quickly, and sobbed, faintly, as in despair: 

‘Whatever happens, it was not my fault,” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LADY ESTONBURY’S COMMAND. 

Lapy Esronsury was still in the drawing-room. 
She was gore with one arm upon the richly- 
sculptured marble vot een! her head uplifted; 
her eyes fixed on vacancy; her complexion b anched 
to a sickly pallor. Her very lips were colorless. 
Her sweeping black dress, and the thin tissue that 
shaded her veck and arms, were in accordance with 
her woe-worn aspect. The tissue had fallen from 
the arm that rested on the marble, and showed it to 
be white and exquisitely rounded. 

She did not move when Reginald entered, but he 


went up to her instantly, and took her hand. 
ier er, what is it? Dear mother, you are not 
well! 


She drew her hand away. 

“T am quite well, Reginald,” she said. “I wished 
to speak with you alone.”’ 

Pe Your maid told me so. Has anything hap- 

ned? 

“Things are always happening, Every day there 
are changes.” : 

mf eh ea Saige ou?” 4 i 

cannot say. istress me. is 

new thing for me to be wretched!” sala 


“Mother, dearest mother!” cried the young man, — 


impetueusly, “I entreat you to give me. your confi- 
dence, Tell me all your Sed o one is, or should 
an 


be, yay rene, to you our own Ewen 
| ell you my wishes ou respec’ ou 
obey them > * y, eF % 


and rank. He forgave both for the coldness shown | 


him ee mother, and mentally prayed that she 
might be blessed in her own way. 


There was a tap at his door, so light he did not at | 


first heed it, till it was repeated. 


He answered by 
an invitation to come in. 


The door opened softly, and a woman about forty | 
years of age, dressed in a black silk, plainly made, — 


and with hich corsage. with her hair smoothly fold- 


a. 


“So farasmy power extends, you may be sure 
that I will.” 

‘If I were only sure of it—” 

“Believe in my affection, in my dutiful obedience! 
Oh, mother, I have lon: ed for your love! I have 
tried to deserve it. Tell me what I can do for your 
happiness ih 

“Sit down, there,” said the lady, pointing to a seat 
on one side of atable inlaid with marquetry, and 
loaded with books and rare and elegant trifles, 
wile she sunk into a cushioned chair on the nearer 
side. 

She was silent for a few moments, till her son 
again beeen eat her to tell him how he could remove 
any cause of unhappiness that oppressed her. 

he did not remove the hand that Fay, conceal- 
ed her face, her elbow resting on the table, as shoe 
responded: 

* You can make me happy, Reginald.” 

“Tell me how; only tell me!” besought he, in tones 
that showed his earnestness, ‘ What sacrifice 


' 


— 


would not seem light'to me, if borne for your sake! 
if oe oan cr of wom ys ; 
it is easy ik of sacrifices,” said the lad 
suming her usual hauteur “it is to make ther. 
With all your smooth professions, my lord, I fear 
you would shrink from one I could name as a test of 
7” Soreigyoathen, this 
» mother, thi 
and eon ison." ce ig unjust to me—this tone 
“True, not been applied. 
“T entreat you, do not torture me!” 
Lady Estonbury’s manner suddenly changed. 
re have you ever thought of marrying?” 
i oe rt ad 7 
rtainly. Toa young nobleman who has 
come into possession ‘of vant estates, and an 
ea is most natural. It 


er ladyship 


manner in 
eee in iri oy worldly mother might recom- 


ent 
your nearest 
of you. 


ce) 
ther,” he repli 
Wishes prompt me to the early. fulfillment oF what 


“Your wishes prompt 1 
you to marriage?” the lady 
Al ie wite pale checks. 
: love’ e isthe crow 
heppincesand glory of man’s life.” - uJ 
oves i hy 
crie dthetobties you, and who is worthy of love, 
- Tmean hen 
. , souare beloved, Reginald, by a pure arid noble 
ei; one worthy of a coronet, oa crown—one 
: ose whole heart is your own, aud who will be to 
sage Sweetest of daughters.” 
a a thought flashed upon Reginald that his moth- 
r knew thé maiden of his love. Of whom else could 
she ye speak? y 
“It will make me happy beyond the power of 
oe to utter, my dear mother. if you approve my 
eae my suit, I have not yet spokén to her} 
“ She knows—she must know—iny feelings—” 
od Ows bd Lire suspects notbing!”’ in- 
der, ted Lady Eston) ury, impetuously. “No ten- 
shee seins flower has more shrinking delicacy; 
fork ould die with shame if she knew I was pleading 
that rH | She has never disclosed to me the passion 
She drew ago took possession of her whole being! 
cept reams not thatI have read her soul in its 
Ren St You may lose no time in speaking to her 
} },0r you may commission me! Shall I tell 
rt She is to be your bride? 
eart, cing misgiving rushed upon the young man’s 
chilling and griping it as with a hand of iron. 


he 
He rose 
er! Ifear there is some awful mistake be: 
ote a With my heart full of one object, I un- 
pt a ou to be speaking of her. Where is—the 
i en to whom you allude? ‘Notin England?” 
uuilanes ont ek and in thts Pitre Have you not 
‘ Of Helen Chisholm?” Eeaee nie are 
She shall- bear 


‘Of the maiden T have ro my 
eo hame no ‘longer! It will be a glad day for me 


beneath however worthy of 
respeet in her ow 
persia ms birth The daurpter of bas 
i. 8 ee of your waiting-maid!” 
Yai ake care what you Say, rebellious boy!’ eried 
oo “fe areteet he growing deadly pale. ‘Ha! me- 
your a med any sacrifice light, to please 
But this—this mesaltiance—it wou 
Sacrifice but a degradation!” ay See 
a ie ep sult me!” 
i: nored mother! what fitness would there be 
in the Marquis of Ks : oh 
ofl is household wie pe Sa wedding tke daughter 
Sa, lave taken her f r 
ase tea’ er for my own! I have 
rr not a eT eileen her, How dare you say she 


“You eannot ¢ ange h x 
neko, hey dae mgs, er Moon 
fixed your aifections upee coceive me. You have 


* T have, irrevocahl 
none but hery Move her: ate marry her, and 


soul, and the happiness of sts Putri heart and 


union with her,” © depends on a> 


‘Lady Estonbury stood ing 4 
chair. Her face was hastiy : phe’ top. of ‘he 
“efits an 4 fury, 8S pale, her eyes blazed 
And who is this paragon?” gh, gasped 
“I will reveal her Dane when Done seen her, and 
lsarned my fate from her lips. It is‘to her 1’ hall 
Tbedade tasty ered tor te aban rage Ll 
x a ‘ly ground her teeth with 
“Some base alge er 8 a hissed, ~~ 
mother; o love belo 
proudest blood ‘in the Fenlint” ier family te ise 
ancient than our own, Her father wears @ title 


established in the Norman Conqueror’s reigns and | 


though he is now impoverished and shorn of tn 
gt eat estate, he can, yet command respect am eh 
Rett Shia of our peerage. Do not fear your son 
Ve ever degrade his name—the name I took un- 
The lady tenant princely father.” 
er clenc ; 
upon the table clenched hand down forcibly 
Say, degenerate boy, that’ you shall-neve 
waitie her !—never! I have “Ghouew! for you, and T 
‘Ii! be obeyed, or you must take the consequences!” 
speech] 


The ma 
acimeonane arquis looked at her in less 


“Tsay you shall m ; 
_ chosen! ¥ will rescive no ee the one I have 
n> 


‘| esteemed the blessing you 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


In & momént Reemers® calmness returned. ~ 

“Tt will be a matter of regret, certainly,” he said, 
somewhat coldly, “‘that you are opposed to my 
choice. I will speak with you further, or communicate 
with you, hereafter.” 

“You shall not go!’ cried his mother, passionate- 
ly, ‘* without a pledge—a promise that you will sub- 
mit to my wishes.’’ 

“Surely that is too much to ask, Lady Estonbury! 


Lowe my mother all respect and deference; but you | 
must be aware that you ee with propriety, in- 


terfere in a matter of this kind 
“T can and I will!” she answered, imperiously. 


pu 
you!’ 


: ment as you never thought could descend on 


‘*She must have lost her reason!”’ was the inward | 


comment of the young man’s thoughts. He was 
silent a few moments, 

|“ Will you promise to do as I wish?’ demanded 
thelady. + 

“T will'make no promises,’ returned her son: 
‘* We will talk of this when I return.” 

* Will you then be disposed to obey me?” 

“To marry asyou bid me? No, madam, 1 ¢annot 
leave you to cherish sucha hope. I may be disap- 
pointed in my own hopes. I may lose the prize I 
covet; but never will I stoop to an alliance unfittin 
my birth and station, and with one whom I coul 
never love!” 

“Ungrateful boy, it is you who are unworthy!” 
gasped the lady, in a voice nearly choked by her 
emotions. Sudc oT changing her tone, she flung 
aside the chair she held, and sunk to her knees, 

* See, Reginald,’ she said, ‘‘vour mother kneels 
to you! 
prey of demons that tear my soul to atoms! Tsup- 
plicate you for merey! You alone cai save me, can 
give me peace! Pity me! pity me! I implore you!” 


‘“*T will have it as I choose, or ine shall reap such | 


T am the most wretched of women! the | 


He rushed to raise her from the floor; he sup- | 


rted her to a seat, and endeavored to soothe her. 
e terrible conviction took possession of him that 
she was laboring under delirium: 

“You are ill, dear mother; you are feverish. Let 
a summon assistance! Indeed, you must have 
it)” 

He was about to ring the bell; but she rushed 
after him, and caught his arm. 

“What do youmean? Do you think I have lost 
my senses?”? 

'I think—I am sure—you need medical aid!” 

“Pshaw; foolish boy! Do yot drive ine to say 
what I shall wish unsaid. Iam as clear in my mind 
as'you are; as fully in possession of my reason—of 
all my mental faculties! I repeat it, 1am wretehed 
beyond the power of language to describe!) You 
can banish my grief—and you alone!” 

“T cannot understand you!" 

“ No—you vannot; but you would understand if I 
should tear the vail from my bleeding, broken heart, 
Freep you the dreadful anguish you doom me 

“There is a strange mystery in your words, my 
mother!” 

‘Be it so—a mystery; but no lack of reason! 
Some day it may be explained, All I have to say 
now is, will you save your mother from misery un- 
speakable?’ : thy 

‘*T would give my life to save you from such dis- 
tress, if I knew—’’ : 

“Always an ‘if’! Nothing but submission will 
content me!” " 

‘* Nothing but sealing the misery of my own life by 
a marriage that would be deemed disgraceful, and 
with one repulsive to me?’’ 

“And you refuse to wed her, even though I have 
asked you on,my knees, as for the boon of life?” 


the loss of fortune and title, I would be firm in it! I 
would not stain my soul with falsehood!” 

He hoped that her next words would be a fuilfill- 
ment of her threat; But her mood had changed. _ 

‘** Begone!” she exclaimed, in the hoarse tone of 
ae ‘“*T will say no more now!” 

“Will you not relent—my mother? Will you not 
give me your blessing?” 

He approached her, knelt on one knee, and tried 
to take her hand. But she snatched it away with a 
muttered execration, and again bade him leave her, 

“Begone, ere I lose all self-command! My ven- 
geance shall follow you!” 

“Nay, mother, you will relent, on reflection, and 
acknowledge that Iam right! You will justify me, 
when the coils of that serpent fascination are loos- 
ened? May that time come speedily |” 

And, fearful of another out’ k, he retired from 
the room, marveling at the stran:e influence that 
seemed to have taken possession of her. Could the 
mere stubbornness of woman’s will, crossed in some 
cherished plan, have worked her up to such a 


paroxysm? 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STRANGE DISCLOSURE. 

Lorp Estonscry and Frank Ralston were setiled at 
a hotel at the West End of London. Some days had 
been spent in the business with his solicitors that had 
brought the young marquis to town. 

He did not delay another visit on which he had re- 
solved: to the physician who had always attended 
the family when in town, and who knew every mem- 
ber of it almost as wellas his own children, 

To this faithful friend and skilifal adviser the 
young man confided his misgivings and fears for his 
mother’s reason. 
and gave his own finpressions., 4 ' 

No; the Marchioness ef Fsicubrry had never 
shown the slightest symptom of aberration of ‘mind. 
Her tamily, as far it- could be. traced, bad no such 
taint; hed no taint of any disease, She came of pure 


| andvigorous stock, Her health had always been ro- 


' one or two whom he could 


bust; she had scarcely known what sickness was. . 
Dr. Harcourt decigediy was of opinion that her mind 
was perfectly sound, and that’ her strange con- 
duct must be due to some other cause. She had al-. 
ways shown an imperious and determined temper; 
and when her heart was set upon on object, sla 
would move heaven and earth to accomplish it. : 

He had known several instances in which mothers 
seemed devoid of affection for their offspring; an 
alienation which amounted to pesitive aversion in 
name. And he had 


| known ladies who surrendered their whele hearts to 


a misguided affection for some alien to their own 
blood. It must be so in this case. Lady Estoubury 
had taken an unaccountable fancy to the young girl 
born under her protection; she had found the object 
of her régard deserving, and had, unwittingly at 


| first, nourished in the girl an attachment for her 


| ifon was not uncommon. 


wc gmp ite Ae myself by false vows! Do you | 
e 


know, mother, whet would happen, if you could 
force me to compliance?” 
“Reould , 

Ould never endure the sight or companionshi 
of such a bride! no—not for an hour! i woutd he: 
come o fugitive from England! Iwould live and die 
in some far distant foreign land!” ; 

“You might,” was the reply, “if you so lightly 
= ad won as to forsake 
er ” 
“And knowing this, would you still urge me to the 
sacrifice” Hnkt 
““T would still urge you, though it cost your life!" 
the lady muttered, compressing her lips firmly. 
“Enough!” What strange infatuation binds you 
to that girl, I know not! Ionly know that your com- 
mands ought not to force me to part forever with 
honor, honesty, manhood! You yourself would de- 
— me for such abject prostration of my better 
self, aly a , 
“Have a care, Reginald! I can punish disovedi- 
be ay, most fearfully !”’ she 


ow can you ya me for refusing to’ tale’ 


false vows, and make myself’ a wretch unworthy to 


| crawl at the feet of honest men?” 


“You laugh to scorn my threats! You esteem 
yourself a great nobleman, invested with the dignity 
of ean father’s title and wealth, and think nothing 
oO P 
myself kneel to you! te mn a a for what I 
could command! Have a care, lsay!’ I can strip 


ong’| you of all vour possessions! Ican tear the coronet 


from your head! can reduce you lower than the girl 
you despise! Beware how you tempt, how you iorce 
me to do it!’ 


prise. not reconcile 
Supposiion of her absolute ps 

Pe € continued to wire upon = —, set teeth 

eyes. _ she seem oO expect an 

"Mother tees quiet ! But if 

Mother, you speak in riddles! But if it were 

true that the consequences of my refusal would be 


er words with the 


Again lage gazed on the speaker in utter sur-* 
He could 


' 


inting me! You spur me when I sbase | 


son. She felt herself responsible for the growtl, of 
this passion; the girl was a dependent on hei care: 
and she was resolved to marry her to the muquis. 
She fancied she would thus secure the happiness of 
both, while she gratified the love that had wonnd it- 
vclf round her heartstrings, That kind of faseina- 
Lady Estonbury’s tron 
will snade her firm as a.roeck in resolving to carry out 
her wishes. 
Lord Estonbury was constrained to accept this ex- 
janation; but he was not satisfied. He induced 
rt, Harcourt to promise that he would pay a visit 
at ont pe Court, and observe her ladyship close- 
ly, while talking with ler as a friend. He would 
communicate the opinion resulting from his inter- 
view at once to the marquis. a4 
Reginald was in his chamber one afternoon, of the 
day before the time fixed for his departure for Scot- 
land with Ralston, His business was concluded; his 
yacht was under orders to mect,the young men, as 
soon as their tour in the mountains was shed at a 
certain point ou the coat; the prospect scemed fair 
for a pleasant trip, and the youve inen’s heart 
bounded. as his fancy roved to the spot whic. was 
his first destination. He had written twice to the 
Baron of Swinfon: once, soon after his father’s 
burial; a second time, after their arrival in Lon 
to say he hoped soon again to claim his hoepitatity: 
There was ‘a warmth in the tone of tle letter, which 
he intended to convey sométhing of the feelings uf 
his heart. His chivalrous homage, too, was breathed 
in the message sent to the beron’s fair daughter. If 
se could, he would thus have, toid the story of h's 
ove. ‘ : 
He was seated in his’ chamber at:the hotel. “The 
windows and bed were curtained with einbroidéred* 


| white muslin. Flowers and glossy-leaved evergrevs 


stood''in vases on either side of an oval switig iress- 
ing-glass, on the marble top of a bureau. The wails 
were hung with four pictures in black walnut frames 
leaving much of the ce bare. The carpet was 
light, of a neat pattern, with chisters of flowers in 
the center of squares. The. furniture was of the 
modern style, different from the massive antiqua of 
former days. : 
_ The door was open Jeadtmg into the parlor belong-, 
ing to the suit, It, too, was tastefully furnished, 
and was the handsomest tlc hotel affo k 

“Come in!” the young pecr called out, in answer 
to alight tap at the door of his parlor. “Come in, 
Frank! Why do you use the ceremony of knock- 
in yrs . o 

ne door opened slowly and softly, The rustle of 

a woman’s dress was heard. — 


e Regina rose, threw aside the “ Traveler's Guide 
re 


ad been consulting, to make himself familiar . 


with the projected route through the Highlands and 
walked iuto the outer room. = Mane ot 
He wondered that the servant had not anuow ved 


& strange visitor. By this time the woman had en« 


. i 


He related what hid, oecurred, . 


int ae, aa 


LADY 


- her vail. 


6 a Chisholm!”’ he exclaimed, in utter astonish- 
ment, 
my mother?” : 

‘Lady Estonbury is quite well,’ was the reply; 
the words being jerked out, as it were, each with a 
spasmodic effort. 

_ “TJ am _ giad, indeed, to hear it. Why, then, did 
her ladyship send you to me?” 


tered. She made a formal courtesy, and drew aside | 


“Tell me at once, has anything happened to | 


‘* My lady did not send me; leastwise she did not . 


tell me to come, though she knew I would come, and 
‘she approved of it,’ the woman answered, faltering 
‘sadly in her embarrassment, 

‘Then you have left service at the court?” : 

“Thave, my lord. It was my duty to come with 
my husband.” : 

‘And what can I do for you, Mrs. Chisholm?” 

He had not offered her a seat, tho 
‘as if one would be welcome; nor had he taken one 
himself. He felt annoyed at her coming to him in 


this unceremonious way. 


' eontemp’ 


““T have an engagement this afternoon, and am on 


the eve of a journey. Please to be brief, therefore, | 


in saying what zou wish me to do for you.” 

The woman shuffled from one foot to the other, 
glanced about her, and seemed at a loss how to be- 
gin, Then she retreated toward the door, which was 
still open, and beckoned to some one outside. 


Aman advanced from the head of the stairway, | C 
| midnight, by my hus 


came to the door, and boldly entering, stood beside 


the trembling woman. 

“A strange proceedi this!" said Reginald. 
“ How is it, Mr. Chisholm, hat you venture into my 
presence in this way?” 


‘To support the courage of my wife,”’ the man re- 
ay with a touch of his former defiant insolence. 


he can never get through with what she under- | 


y She comes with news, then?” 
‘Ay, news of importance to all of us’ 
* But she said her lady was well.” 
“Tt is not that. We are here to disclose to 7 
sir, the secret which 
her—shrunk from tel 
“You deal in enigmas which I do not care to 


do not care for you!” . 

‘And the secret will soon be public property!” 
added the ex-steward. , 

bd epee. then, as briefly as possible!’’ 

“The greatest of misfortunes,’ the man went on 
to say, ‘“may be averted if you will only listen to 
her ladyship, and fulfill her dearest wishes. If you 
would do as she desires, marry the young girl she 
loves so tenderly, all may yet be well.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the young nobleman, in a 
“Do not dare intrude yourselves on me here, 
me to disgrace my name and lineage? Lady 


id, m 
Chisholm, %, - 
wish in life!” ; 

“Preposterous! This is ee scheme, from begin- 
ning to end! I see through it; and I only wonder 
how you ever obtained an ascendency so great over 

our *s mini as to lead her to think of such for- 
ne for your daughter.” 

“ You refuse to marry her, then?” asked Chisholm. 

“Sir, your insolence passes bearing! Leave the 


room instantly, or I will ring for the servants to put | 


you out." ; 7. 
“Oh, listen to him a moment—only one moment! 
pleaded the woman, with nog nes 3 
“Have done with all these supp ; 
ed her husband. Then, addressing Reginald, who 
hed ave to the bell and had his hand on the rope, 


_ “ You must hear the truth, then, for the first time 
in your life. Lady stonbury wishes you to marry 
no daughter of ours. Helen is not our child, but her 
ladyship’s own daughter!” 

ings ba fellow?” cried the young man, 
ously. 

“T speak the solemn 
the proofs I shall rogers . 
“Helen my mother’s child? my sister!’’ 

“Not your sister! You are not the son of the 
marchioness, nor of her late husband!” 

Another exclamation of scornful incredulity. 

It seemed a dark iracy to wring from him 
his consent to the wild scheme his mother had nur- 


, “Tt is true—too true!’ sobbed the wo: lifti 


man, 

r poles hands upward. ‘We have kept the se- 
thi hfully till cathy for my_lady’s e! She 
knew my lord—her late husband—was 1 for 
an heir—for a boy to inherit his title. He raved 
continually 6f a boy; he told her Le ged be would 
live with her no longer if the child she was to pales 
him did not prove a boy! He tormented her ea 
and day; she knew he would die of the disap t- 
ment, if it was not as he wished! She had lived 
many years childless, and now her very lifedepend- 


e ! . 
ede Yeu add olm; ‘‘for my lord would have 
sent her away—in disgrace, as it were—if the ex- 
pected birth disappointed his hopes.” 

“And youexpect me to believe this folly of my 
father!” cried Reginald. 


P \ 


h she looked | 


_ ble!’ The doctor said he had little hope of her.” 


| whispered that not a soul but the nurse and the doe- 


! 


& girl! ' 

olm’s wife here took the word. 

| “They thought my lady would have died—even 
the nurse and the doctor—when she knew it. I was 
just recovering from my own confinement the night 
she sent for me, to our house; and my husband took 
me in his arms to the carriage, and carried me up 
the grand stairs to my lady’s apartments. The 
nurse met me at the door, and whispered: ‘Do 
everything she bids you—and save her life if possi- 


‘* And my father was absent?” | 

‘He was not expected fora week. He had gone 
to London.” 

‘* Well—go on.” 

* My lady wasin a high fever, and I saw in a mo- 
ment her danger. Contradiction would have killed 
her. She drew my head down close to her lips and 


tor knew the sex of her child. She implored me as 
for life itself, to grant her prayer: to let the infants 
be exchanged!”’ 

Reginald, white as death, dropped into a chair 
amp WarCd, his face with one hand. The woman 
went on: 

“‘I could not refuse to save her life. I meant to | 


| abroad.” 


confess all to my lord when she died. The boy, my | 
own child, was brought from our house just after | 
nd, who told the'servants that | 
I was to stay all night with my lady, and must | 
suckle him. You know we lived in the cottage at | 
the end of the park, and none of the servants, nor. | 
any of the neighbors, had been to see me since the | 
birth of my boy. Hewas brought into my lady’s | 
chamber; he was dressed in her child’s clothes, and | 
laid beside her. I took the little new-born girl into | 
my bosom.’ 

‘Did the doctor—was it Dr. Harcourt—counte- 
nance this fraud?’ demanded the young man. 

““Dr, Harcourt did not come for three days after- 
ward. You see, the birth had been ten days before 
it was expected. Another doctor had been called in 
hee ae a village in the neighborbood—ten miles 

istant.”’ 

“Did he support the trick?” 

“He never knew of it. As soon as my lady recov- 
ered, she made my lord take her away for change of 
air. They went abroad that summer, and more than | 
a yearand a half passed before they came home, | 
The village doctor wag told that her little girl had 
died, and the boy had'been born later.” 

She continued: 

“He had been ordered to say pothing of the child | 
to any one, because it was weakly and like to die; | 
and my lady wished it believed that her first-born 
was a boy.’ 

“ He assented to this falsehood?” 

“TI paid him a heavy sum, myself, to keep the 
secret,” said Chisholm. “ But he really believed th 
little girl died before my lord and ly wen 


‘And the register of the birth?” 
‘That was made at the time I speak of, and of the 
baptism, four weeks afterward.” 
The date of the registered birth was of the time 
when, as you say, the children were exchanged?”’ 
‘It was.” 


“And there is no registration of any subsequent 


tears. 
ications,” storm- | gi 


truth, as you will find from . added. 


at these papers, and then they must 
| tors. Lanve your address and be ready 
| testimony when 


birth? 


g 
© 
4 
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After a pause, Reginald resumed: : 
“You are aware that I cannot take all this as fact, 


upon your word only?” 

“I am prepared for disbelief,” answered the ex- 
steward, He took a paper from the breast-pocket | 
of his coat, and handed it to the young man, ‘Here | 
is a letter from her vag A R | 

Reginald took the letter. He saw that it was a 


long one, and refolded it. He was not then in a 
state of mind toexamine the proofs, Chisholm gave 
him three ovher letters, on paper yellow with age. 
They were from the maid to her absent mistress, 
ving accounts of the health of the little girl, once 
or twice named as ‘‘ Your ladyship’s dear i 
These were laid with the other. 
“You may leave me,’’said Reginald. ‘‘I will look | 
h to my solici- | 
to give your | 
they send for you.” | 
fs inne. was exchanged between the ex-steward | 
an wife, 
“T have another message to give you,” the man | 
“It would be Lady Estonbury's wish that | 


If you, sir, will submit to her will, it may | 
started to his feet. 'The flush of indigna- 


the 
di 


be so.” 
inald 


| 
tion swept in a crimson flood over his face. 


What!” he exclaimed, “if I will join in the con- 
spiracy, I may be allowed to keep the stolen title and 
tates! Leave me, before I lose my self-control , 


es 
ng altogether!” 


“You may be angry,”’ retorted the man, ‘‘ but you | 
cannot den Y that yeu ail owe respect and oy to 
her ladyship. ine bade wie sag, tee if you still re- 
fused to do her bidding, and thus drove her to the | 
confession of the secret she has kept so long, she | 
would immediately send for Mr. Maurice Howard, | 


He is the heir, ven know, failing issue of the late 
ested you hh to go. now,” replied | 
Reginald ta 
“Oh —my son!” cried th 
e to lose every thing!” 


marquis—and she will her daughter to him. 
FS) 
bot. 
words. 
man, the obedient to my lady! 
Sternly the young man motioned to them both to _ 


Baas resolved that Helen Rall reign at the court,” 
no heed of the man’s 

e weeping wo- 

) us all—spare 

eg aaron fan terrible sorrow! T what it would 


-HELEN’S VOW. 


“Do not interrupt me: My late Jord was from | quit fhe room. \OLisholm placed a card on the table 
home when my lady’s hour came. She gave birth to 


| seemed mysteries to me! 


| ch 


with his address, and whispered to his wife, as he led 
her to the door: 

“Let it work, and say no more! He will come 
down anon,” : 

The two passed ont without.a word. Only the wo- 
man turned an imploring glance backward. But 
Reginald saw it not; His arms were thrown onthe 
table; his face was buried in bis hands. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FOR SCOTLAND, 
Arter twilight had come on, Frank Ralston turned 


| from his long walk, and found Reginald in the sama 


attitude of despair.| He was alarmed seriously, 


, when the young man lifted a white and ha, 
| face, with eyes suffused as if bloodshot, and seemed 


scarcely to his friend’s repeated entréaties to 
know what was the matter. Then he wiped the 
grees drops from his forehead, and pressed it with 

oth hands, before he was able to give any clear ac- 
count of what had happened, 

Reginald had no idea of concealment, If the fear- 
ful tale to which he had listened were trve, there 
was but one course for,him, But the shock had 
thrown him off his ; for the time. 

He gave Frank a full recital of the story told him 
by Chisholm and his, wife. He placed the pe 
they had brought as evidence in his hands. He 
wanted the help of his clear judgment, not to deter- 
mine his course if the truth had been disclosed, but 
to ascertain if it were the truth. 

The letter of Lady Estonbury contained her own 
narration, which fully sustained that of her maid 
and the steward. She confessed the fraud practiced 
by the imposition of a boy not hers on her husband 
as his heir, leaving his own daughter to be brought 
up as the child of Mr. and Mrs. Chisholm. She adcd- 

her solemn oath to confirm this statement, and 
excused her conduct by dwelling on the cruel usage 
received from her husband, and his threats of some 
terrible calamity and disgrace hanging over her if 
she could not gratify his wish for an heir to his title 
and estates. 


He had once said that if her child should not be a 
boy, he would know where to find an heir, of his 
own blood, too; and Lady Estonbury had been ter- 


rifled by apprehensions of a previous marriage. She 
had known there was some marstery i his life, she 
sad; and dreaded its revelation. ardly any wo- 


man in her case, she thought, would have scrupled 
to act as she did, 
She added, that she naturally shrunk from a pub- 


lic disclosure of these facts, and.the blame that . 


would be heaped on her. would become 
the husband of her daughter, all should be buried in 
oblivion forever.. If he refused, she would at once 
communicate with Maurice Howard, a distant cousin 
of the late marquis. He had seen Helen and great- 


| ly admiredher. She would make her the wife of the 
| true heir. 


An eeeson of scorn escaped nald 
than once during the roping of this letter. 
any case,” he said, ‘‘ought I not to be 
, that such a woman never gave me birth?” 
“T should think so, indeed,” returned young Ral- 


ston. , 

‘‘ But am I much better off,” his friend murmured, 
with a groan of anguish, “ to be the son of Chisholm 
and his wife?” f 
tie Boe oad believe it! 4 ea it!” cried 

e Scot, springing up and pac e room. 

“T now see clearly many things that have always 

The man, Chisholm, 
seemed to have secret power, of some sort, over 
Lady Estonbury. I have noted it on several occa- 
sions. She bore everything from him, and that 
nourished his native insolence till it became unbear- 
able. Then, her infatuation for the girl, Helen. 
And she—she was too refined, pure and gentle for 

tage! It always seemed so to me.” 
at do you mean to do, my boy?” asked 
Frank, after a long silence. ‘‘ It seems to me trans- 
portation would be too good for these pliant tools of 
m 


y ° 

“If the shy ns tll ap pang al Ikn ot 
how i law Bg i ow om ell ‘ ae 

“ Apparently, fear of puni ent leads her lady- 
ship 6 pfopose the alternative: marriage with her 
daughter, and undisturbed possession of the title 
rope else why sh 
“Tt wo m_ so; else why should she be will- 

to wed her daughter to one of low tarthe the 

of menials in 
with a moan he could not suppress. 


more 
In 


such 
“ 


“She counts on your unw ess to relin 
all! And the girl is gentle} bears the impress of her 
noble birth! Would grace a title! Reginald, have 
you weighed the matter?” 
nald looked him in the face, his noble soul 
ishing in his eyes, 
hed the pro do you mean? 0, 


Ralsto: 
| I would give one thought, for one in- 
stant, to such a proposition?” 
“It would be a temptation to most men.” 
“Tf Iam not the rightful heir to the isate 
do you think I would wear the title another hour? 
Maurice Howard is the realand lawful Marquis 
ot matonlenyy could I be bribed to defraud him of 
rig. Lh) ; 
Frank grasped his friend’s hand, and pressed it 
warmly between both his own.” 
“You shall lage me to Scotland, and we will 
Fest my fal ‘ Al this may be a falsehood; a 
TAP; a co’ y- 
Th may be; andI must have other advice. I 
must see my solicitors at once, 
those 5 Wi 
evidence as can be found. 


er employ?” said Reginald, © 


Pike. should let the affair go to the courts for deci- 
1. 

“Perhaps there will be no need of that. Iwould 
avoid unnecessary publicity. I would spare the 
guilty woman; ay, and her fools. Icannot bear the 
thought—but, Frank—they may be my parents!” 

ever! A nature so noble, so high and pure as 
yours, never was inherited from such people!" 

I confess my mind revolts against Tne idea. The 
loss of title and estates would be a less calamity, in 
my estimation." 

‘See your solicitors, my boy, in the morning, and 


leave the affair in their i 
me to Scotland.” hands. You must go with 


“How can I go?” proaned Reginald again cover- 
ing his face, * 8 
Gis Genta, Ah, there is the bitterness of worse 


“Tunderstand you, 
yourlove till all i decided ne ‘0 the Tady. of 
‘: But, how can I see her, and wear for a moment 
phonon that may not be rightfully my own? And 
ow canI breathe the same air and not hasten to 
chngy anyeelt bey her feet?” 

€ really cares for you the loss of fortune 

ought to make ne difference.” D 
I you talk like a school-boy. ‘0 you 
tne ine that the Baron of Swinton would tolerate 
r ie suit, or even the presence, of one in my strait? 

11 I was so proud! Iwas glad my love was of 
pee: and hig lineage, for it matched my own. I- 

espised poor Helen, thinking her born of such base 
blood as mine may prove to be!” 

The agony with which these words were uttered 
touch Ralston’s heart. He renewed his importu- 
Titles, and obtained at last a promise from Reginald 

t he would go with him to his northern home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OUTLAWED KNIGHT. 


en ancient mansion of Stone Crag was enlivened 
chai od be ae The hospitality of its lord was 
Sit See by Sir Victor Wilder, who was suspected in 
tious neighborhood of having matrimonial inten- 
The baron was not i irati 
norant of his admiration for 
one pe Alicia; though as yet not a word had 
father a en to him on the subject. The gentleman’s 
- ad been an old friend, and on that score the 
young man was always welcome. 


nate was he, and careful to a degree of his perfumed 
ae well-dressed person. Tall and AKBKY formed. 


room; and rarely joined the early morn- 


y. 
the embroidery basket of his fair h 
porns over newspapers that had Shay ey the last 


po 

Or he would walk on the te if h 
Tpene Shiver in the crisp breeze, ‘on praia oe iis dis 
owt coolness of the weather, and sometimes en- 
ce her to an arbor, where throwing hims 


This was ever agreeable to Alic ; 
dearly. Sometimes her guest rout hoe oe, 
practice duets with him, He had a splendid tenor 
eg and had cultivated it with assiduous care. 
2 ch accomplishments had alwa secured to Sir 
ictor Wilder the especial favor of the fair sex, 
ne strong contrast with this courtly gallant was the 
Hemi Maur. Ho nad Strat tne sane a 
wi and anxious: had ap with a 
family : refuséd to sup with the 
Poste. had retired to the suit of rooms pre- 


S occupancy. ‘These were exactly similar 
neat of st Me it on the opposite si nal the 
ner; for the baron , In the same man- 


Early as Swinton had 
rena Herriek had aheeneeed to the morning 


ed his horse and rode awa 
The housekeeper said he had eoyine PO message. 
breakfast, 


: ed to wait for 
The baron ordered his own ho 
I atari foun Casa a fa ba 
ult of the con ween 
ers and the government men. "s retain- 
He went first to the hut in the hawthorn dell 
among the larches, | Matlin was there, with the 
page surgeon, who had just nounced an wn- 
Hy rable opinion in the case of the wounded officer. 


lt iss sinking fast; but retained his faculties 
His description of the man who he persisted j 
Saying had caused his fall from the cliff led to’ the 


recognition of the so-called chief, Kenneth Maur, as 
the assailant. ‘ Two or three official persons from the 
nearest village had come to take the- dying man’s 
testimony, and the magistrate, Sir George 
issued a warrant for his apprehension. 
The old castle was full of aot ers, but Sir Kenneth 
na his two Pex servants were missing. Even the 
tee keeper had disappeared. Search was made for 
bec Mounted voustables, who scoured the 


The castle was thoroughly searched. © The fire that 


aughan, 


nso Sita cet ar 


had brokea out, and the stormy riot of that night of 
confusion, had left a portion of the walls a black- 
ened and shattered ruin; without repairing, it was 
hardly a fit habitation even for the rough men to 
whom it had been a home. 

The soldiers in possession had spent hours in 
drunken carousals, and had stripped the best rooms 
of many modern articles of furniture, leaving the 
massive and grimy cabinets and tables, the tattered 
tapestry, and the pewter flagons and dishes, as not 
worth plunder. 

When the baron arrived, he consulted with 
Vaughan, and orders were given to ess these 
vagrants, and to secure the doors and windows 
against ingress; asthe few of the household who 
were left refused to remain there, unprovided for 
and unpaid. They werenot long in scattering in dif- 
ferent directions. 

No trace of the smugglers’ goods was found; but 
the cave was discovered and ransacked; without any 
result, as the goods had been carried off. There was 
no danger, however, of ‘a renewal of the illegal im- 
ports for a long time to come. 

The baron came upon Herrick, wandering, like 
a lost spirit, about his former home, and mourn- 
ful of countenance, as one who had been bereaved 


of all. 

His father’had left a letter for him with one of his 
retainers. He bade his son accept the protection of 
his kinsman, the baron, and live henceforth with 
him. Heir of the dignities of that ancient house, he 
had a just claim to the future provision he needed. 
Swinton had made offers, which he would now ful- 
fill. Kenneth forbade his son to follow him abroad, 
or attempt to discover his retreat. He should stay 
away for the present; and in case of the death of 
the revenue officer, he could never return. Herrick 
would hear from him at intervals through Mat the 
seer, and he was earnestly counseled to leave his 
former associates and ways, and fit himself, under 
his kinsman’s guidance, for such society as befitted 
his future rank, ete. 

Herrick showed this letter to the baron, who add- 
ed his own advice to follow its counsel, and gave the 
youth the warmest assurances of his affection and a 
son’s welcome to his house and heart. 

‘“ You are my nearest of kin, and must come into 
all Ihave when I am gone,” he added. ‘I have had 
an interest in you, boy, from your birth; you well 
know that. I shall ay vt you asason, Alicia will 
be @ sister to you, and I iook to you to be her guard- 
ian and protector when she loses me!”* 

A deep flush swept over the young man’s face, at 
the allusion to the maiden he loved with an untamed 
peas. But he did not turn from her father’s 

indly proffeys, grasping his hand in token of his 
gratitude in accepting them. 

That night and the following Herrick was quarter- 
ed at the castle, where he had an interview with 
Matlin. The wounded revenue officer was dead. 

The constables were still in search of Kenneth, 
whose fate was sealed in the event of his capture. 

‘Be counseled, my lad,” said the faithful friend, 
‘“and leave'this neighborhood. The baron’s house 
is your home. Goto England, if he sends you toa 
university, and set foot no more in Scotland. The 

ople murmur since this lawless deed, and may 

isit it upon you.” 

But the young man ae in nd 5 En aeneee! at 
‘the coroner's inquest, held in the inn of the seacoast 
village. Sir George Vaughan, as magistrate, pre- 
sided, and several of ‘the neighbors were c as 
witnesses. . 

One man had seen the deceased walking toward 
the cliff, with a telescope in his hand; another had 
met Sir Kenneth coming home and had noticed that 
he was pale and excited. He had passed the man 
without a word, and quickened his pace as he went 
on, | Others testified to Matlin's strange language in 
the vision; but hearsay evidence availed nothing. 
The seer himself was sworn. He was unconscious 
of his words when the second sight came to over- 
power his senses; and if he had remembered the 
vision, it could hardly have been taken by the magis- 
trate. Matlin deposed to having h Hilda call 
for assistance, and, on descending the rocks, to have 
found her with the injured man. She craved his aid 
to carry him up, and he had taken him to his own 
dwelling. His skill was taxed to help him and 
bind up his bruises. He added a full account of 
what had been done for him, 

The village doctor gave his testimony that the 
man had come to his death by the breaking of his 
ribs in the fall, and consequent pressure on the 
lungs, and impeded action of the heart. The dying 
deposition was and other corroborative a 
mony taken. The fiight of Kenneth, Gregory and 
Hilda was convincing proof crowning all the rest, of 
the chief's t. 

Herrick, whom suspicion had attached, was 
cleared by ihe testimony of persons who had seen’ 
him, at that very hour, at a distance of two miles 
from the . The presence and sup of the 
baron him in good stead. No father could 
have more cordially sustained his own son in circum- 
Stances of peril, Swinton had feared it would be 
necessary for Alicia to tg her testimony, but the 
young man was completely cleared without it. 

Calm, stern and haughty, careless of aught ed 
might happen to himself, stood Herrick during 


amination. When it was over, he strodé out of 
the inn, and walked briskly away. But he returned 
before the verdict of the jury was rendered. 
uilt of “ willful m ‘was fixedon Ken- | 
neth Maur, and orders were issued for his arrest and 
committal to prison whenever he could be found. 
Tt was certain that he had left the coun ; but 


w 
no one knew whither the vessel had sailed. One 
ye pt M pointed to France as the refuge of the 


a 


The people ‘dispersed, murniuring and divided ia 
their opinions an feelings, 

Herrick was led away: by the baron, who enfreated 
him to ride home to Stone Crag without delay, whi'a 
he lingered to transact some business with Sir 
George Vaughan. : 


CHAPTER XyV. 

3 A YOUNG SAVAGE’S ANGER, 

Twitiext had set over the heavens when Her- 
rick dismounted at Stone Crag, and led his steed to 
the stables. He was accustoniéd to atterd himself 
to the animal’s wants; and he shook out the bundle 
of hay, fed him with handfuls of oats, and gave him 
drink at the trough, which the groom had filled with 
fresh water. Then he went in at the gates, and en- 
tering at the front door, which stood hospitably open 
[een through the hall and ascended the grand 
sta : 


y: ; 

He entered the room on the first floor to the right, 
supposing it to be his own; though in reality it was 
‘that of the English baronet. 

The apartments, as we have said, were furnished 
alike, Herrick crossed the parlor toward the inte- 
rior room, the door of which was ajar. He was 
buried in thought and did not notice that some one 
was speaking within. He was in -his. road-stained 
riding-gear, and in haste to change it for more seem- 
ly at before seeking his fair cousin. 

A light was burning in the dressing-room he enter- 
ed, A silver lamp of antique fashion stood on the 


table, and near a black oak carved chest of drawers” 


surmounted by a wih LT age reclined in an eary- 
chair a figure wrapped in a luxurious silk dressing- 
gown. e elegant baronet, seated so that he coniil 
see himself in the mirror, was having his hair per- 
fumed and brushed carefully by his valet. 

“The curls on this side—a little more on the tem- 
ple,” he drawled, languidly, indicating a different 
course for the brush. “Ha, who is this?” 

He turned to encounter the petrified gaze of Her- 
rick, who had never seen him before, He had aa- 
vanced some es, and stood perfectly still. The 
valet, brush in d, faced him as he turned. 

. Oh, one of the servants! What a rough set these 
fellows are!’ again drawled the baronet, looking at 
Herrick. ‘‘No ceremony in coming in upon ors! 
Has your master returned, my good fellow, and gent 
you with a message?” z 

Herrick made no reply. : 

“It must be the groom, for he smells horridly of 
the stables!" continued the dainty gentleman. 
‘Hand me my smelling-bottle. Do you know, my 
man, my horse and J donot room together? Has he 

one lame of a sudden? Faugh!’” And he applied 
the salts with vigor to his nostrils. ; 

‘“ Who are you?’ demanded the young man, “anil 
what are you doing in my room?”’ 

“Tn your room 
ters?” 

“They are mine, and I will have nothirg of this 
trumpery stuff about!” cried the savage,.as he 
strode'to the table, and was about to sweep off it the 
entire paraphernalia of glasses, vials, gallipots, 
brushes and other implements of the toilet. But the 
valet interfered, and rudely bade him Begone | that 
room was his r’s—Sir Victor Wilder's, and 
san A vac should be informed of this unseemly in- 

rusiop. 4" 

Herrick had a riding-whip in his hand, and bad 
lifted it to chastise the fellow’s insolence, when it 
suddenly flashed upon him that the apartment was 
not his own, He remembered having turned to 

the right instead of the left, at the of the stair- 


way. 4 

OF have made a mistake,"" he muttered. “My 
rooms are opposite.” 

‘* No offense—no offense at alll” said the barone', 
who had risen at the new-comer’s first hostile dv- 
monstration. “Only better manners in. futtic! 
Such boors abound in this country, I suppose!”’ 

Herrick glared at him in increasing disgust. 

“You may go; you need not apologize. 1 shall 
not complain to your master. Here!” and taking a 
half-guinea piece from his vest ket, he threw it 
on the table, on the corner near which the stranger 


Are these the servants’ quar- 


stood, ; 

Herrick’s eyes flashed fire. He picked the 
money, and fing it with all his fonee in the baro- 
net’s face; then turned with a fierce execration, and 
Pei eee caoeeguin of ail thatle wondestl scalniliins 

: name 0} 's wonde !"? .€: 
the dandy, rubbing his cheek, on which the coin had 
inflicted a sharp blow, “what does this mean? Who 
is The aif ‘ had fter th 
€ valet, Who after the stranger, as 
be entered oe bias arom thé corridor, hace step- 

“} think you have made.a mistake, too, master. 
Yonder man is not a servant.” : 

“No? and what does he here, in coarse fustian, 
and smell 


so? Faugh! Raise the window, Ca- 
| lebs. Who wid et 


he?” 


“T have heard the servants talk of a young rustic, 


} 


“There was a great riot three or 

days agone, at the sea-coast, and a muriér 

| done, and my lord of Swinton was to sit wlth the 
magistrates in judgment on the rioters.” 

| ““And this is‘one of them? Belike it is; for he bas 

| the snarl of a surly bulldog.” 


@ cousin of my lord of Swinton, come to stay here,’ 
rephed the valet. 
| four 


fs ay, Sir Victor, this is the young cousin they ex- 
e 


| ‘A cousin of the baron’s? And I gave him half a 
ea!'’ exclaimed the young Englishman. “Put 
| “twas well meant; and he was a boor and a sa; 6 
' to fling it at me in such a rage! “Bathe my check in 
; pe i K Se I shall -bave an unbecoming 
us evening. Where ‘Inan gone?’ 
““Tnto his own quarters.” wr 
* Finish me 


rectly, that I may explain this. 


_ flung a piece of gold at me 


“ABS 


Peay aes 


‘LADY HELEN’S VOW. . 


Have you biushed the velvet of my coat?’’. 
‘It is ready, Sir Victor.” 


“Help me on with it. Wery awkward, this; but’ 


the young lay will excuse a mistake, Ha! ha! hal 
it was laughable, though. How was I to recognize a 
aed in suth clothes, and with such an odor? 
‘augh!” ; ; 
His toilet was by this time made. He passed a 


creamy silken handkerchief across his forehead, | 


adjusted the cluster diamond ring on his finger, 
glanced once more in the mirror, and.went out. e 
corridor was deserted, and only lighted by the lamp 
that swung in the great hall below. The baronet 
descended the stairs with his usual composed grace, 
and went into the pret drawning-room, where 
Alicia was practicing the harpsichord. 

While the valet picked up the half-guinea and 


rei the d room in order for his master’s 
obing, Herrick, in the opposite room, was giving 
vent to ferocious tem 


tr, chafed to f eed 
indignity of being trea as a. servant in his 
man’s house, by the fop of an Englishman he al 
ready detested. 

He now recollected that a young baronet from the 
South wa$ the guest of Swinton, and also the sur- 
inise that he had come to pay court to the young 
lady of the mansion. This was the point that gall 
him sorely. What scenes of anguish he had passed 
eaten with suddenly. ruptured ties; a father 
houn by minions of the law, and self-exiled; a 
home made desolate! And while he groaned under 
this bitter experience, here was a dainty, roseate 

aliant, who had to have avalet to curland perfume 
his hair, paying court to the girl he loved! ay, the 
girl who had sworu to love none but himself! 

By all the Druids of the groves,dt should not be! 
He would spoil this miscreant’s game! He would 
speak at once with Alicia! 

With impetuous haste, he threw off. his soiled gar- 
ments, Piel the necessary abulutions, and 
donned the suit he ,called his best. But he never 
once looked in the mirror; for if was not, his habit to 
indu in such contemplation. His thoughts ran 
upon his dainty, fresh-cheeked rival, who had dared 
talk of his ‘smelling of the stables,” and he won- 
dered if it were possible a maid could be pleased 
with such foppery. He clenched his hand; he could 
then and there have torn the exquisite to atoms. He 
strode to the head of the stairway. 

Sounds of music came up from the drawing-room, 
and presently the mingled voices of two, singing a 
duet. The notes rose and fell, and the feminine 
trills were lost in a clear, manly tone. Then a light 
laugh was heard; Alicia’s laugh! The. drawli 
tones of the Englishman, with his strongly-marke 
Southern accent, could be heard, too; and then the 
Jaugh was mutual, 

errick could bear nomore. He dashed down the 
stairs at a breakneck pace; rushed to the front door, 
and out into the air. The night was clear, 
soft and balmy, and the, moon, like a silver. boat, 
rode the clear hyaline. As the young man hurled 
himself down the stone steps upon the terrace, the 
tramp of a. horse po eS beet and the baron, Teap- 
ing to the ground, flung his rein to the groom, who 
had 1 pag out to watch for him. , 

“Who is this?” he called-out, as he saw his young 
kinsman’s Sat dimly defined in the uncertain 
light. “Herrick! is it P bag my boy? Have you but 
now arrived? What ails thee, lad?’’.as he came near 
enough to grasp his arm, and saw him turn aside 
with a scowl, and felt that he was trembling with 
strong emotion. 

“ Nothing!" answered the young man to the ques- 
tion, after it had been twice repeated. 

“Tell me not that, boy!” crie 1 his kinsman; ‘‘and 
hide naught fromm me. Have you not seen my 
daughter?” . . 

“No, Lhave not! She wants none of my sort,” 
was the sullen answer. 

“Some oue has chafed you, and sorely, too! Yet 
Alicia is not in fault; she knows not of your com- 
ing! Take my arm; we will go to find her.” 

“No, I cannot!” returned the young man, draw- 
ing rar arm. “T will not go in. I away 


hi meee ee. 66 the ruined friends 
‘*Home; e Oo ruin my fri 
Poor eS a ior cg agea 
i=] > and - _4 Can 6 in ' caves 
ed at whither my fatives has fled, and then go 


“You shall not leaye my house,” cried the baron, 
again seizing his arm, “ as aré Pape Ensiaioe! boy, 
and I ee ig Ne but > eller ced here “a 
anger you ath any of) ors been saucy? 
hehas, he shall reap a hanvy chastisement!’” ¥ 

“No, no!” answered the young man, endeavoring 
to release himself, . : — 

_ “They had better not chafe gn! Art you not my 
own blood? Come, come; this is some misunder- 
standing.” 


“T cannot go in,” muttered Herrick, “to be meas: | 


ured with yon fop of an Englishman, and despised 
because I am not one of his sort.”’ 

“Despised? Who dares despise. thee ?” 

“He does, and his minion of a valet. I chanced 
but now to enter his room by mistake, while the cub 
was perfuming his master’s hair, and scenting his 
kerchief with rose-water; and he—your guest, baron 
~railed at me as a boor to a servant; said I smelt 
of the stables; put a bottle to his nose, and then 


variets born. to wait on such as he!” 
“Tush; "twas a blunder of his! He would mayer 
dare maltreat one of my kinsmen, or a guest. He 
is mise to our customs. Come in, and he shall 
apologize.” t ; 
“Nay, it was matter oe afterward between 
pat fopand yourlady daughter. I heard them laugh- 
Thee? ‘ 


—- =" =r" 


‘plunder to the fair Alicia. There; my hair will do. 


as if I were one of the | 


“But not at you, cousin! That is impossible. 
Alicia Maur could never be. guilty of a rudeness, 


tog, Pests me.” 
© drew the young man on to the stone steps. 
‘‘ Nay, I think the fad wants none of com 
while yon sweet-smelli . gallant—” rey trae 
“Art jealous? That is unworthy of a Maur. Sir 
Victor Wilder is nothing to her; but she is bound to 
show him courtesy as my guest.’? 
*‘ Then they wrong her by the talk in the village.” 
“Fie, cousin! Wouldst listen to boors and gossips, 
that aye speer into the ways of their betters? Come; 
I will teach you better!”’ 
They were in the house by this time, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE COUSIN’S WOOING. 


Tae light and elegance of the drawing-room—a 
refreshment to the baron after his long ride ~acted 
a5 oe irritant to the wild, uncultivated youth at his 
side. 

Alicia and Sir Victor were still playing; but the 
music ceased on the instant; the girl ran to embrace 
her father, and gave her hand in cordial greeting to 
Herrick, He barely touched her fingers; then turn- 

ed away, with a sullen scowl om his brow, * 

Baron Swinton took his kinsman by the hand and 
poreanetss introduced him to Sir Victor Wilder as 

is cousin, the heir of his name and the estate, and 
his favored friend. 

Beis A nat ore band bis head in acknowledg- 
ment; but the faultlessly-attired gentleman: he. so 
disdained came rca with the grace only ac- 

| quired by familiarity with the best society, offered 
| his han frankly, and expressed his pleasure in 

making the acquaintance of a relation of their noble 
host; one, too, of whose courage and. gallant bear- 
ing he had heard so much. There was a charm in 
his. perfect good-breeding, and the apparent. sin- 
eerity of his compliments, which deprived Herrick 
of the perwer to repel his advances. He felt and 


succumbed to thespell; but in the depth of his heart 
re was conscious of a new fountain of jealous bit- 
ress, 


The young baronet added that he felt himself con- 
strained to offer an humble apology. for the stupid 
blunder he had been betra into, some. little time 
agone. In the dim twilight, seeing a stranger enter 
his room in riding gear, he had absurdly mistaken 
him for one of the baron’s attendants, and had been 
guilty. of the rudeness of addressing him as such, 

ould Master Herrick Maur pardon him? He could 
not. pardon himself! 

Herrick was taken by surprise. The humility of 
the address, the self-reproach it implied, the appeal 
to his generous forgiven uite disarmed him. He 
was new to the ways of aoe 
not understand how so much self-abasement might 
yet consist with arrogance. , 

Then, too, it was piss Alicia had heard nothing of 
and showed senuinatitibes ha tal meee 
an owed genuine rise. wrong 
Victor, by supposing he fod bee 
ridicule between the two. 

Herrick answered frankly that. he was quite satis- 
fied, and that there was no cause of offense. His 
brow cleared, and he smiled 
the baron bade him lead in fair cousin to sup- 


per. 

The evening passed very agreeably; and. Herrick 
was forced ie camtowioles to himself, though. re- 
‘luctantly, that the fluent. conversation and graceful 
ease of the gece contributed vastly to 
the pleasure of the e. 


| 
a 
E 
; 


, was inevitably engrossed by the Sonam eishen Kal 
em y 


, or his graphic sketches. 
Then he went, to. the harpischord with the young 
lady, and they a4 ge and sung in concert. Sir Vie- 


| pe knew none of the parlor games then in fashion; 
con- 
| versation. The consciousness of, his own. de 


en- 
_ cies stung him to the heart, He rose and the 
, room uneasily, stopping now and then at the win- 


nlighted lawn. 
| Presen: ; 
as an equal with the. 1 

| sister, and was entirely capable of joinin 
general conversation, 
any special way. 


the. visitors of her young foster- 
in the 
though not accomplished in 


‘rick—and essayed to draw him into discourse; .b 
found it impracticable. Alicia at lengthy perceiy: 
| his discomposure, and. went to him, But even her 
“gentle wiles failed to restore him to good-humor, 
They stood by a window, which opened from the 
floor upon a narrow balcony.. Without cron REP 
Hema drew aside the fastenings and threw it wide 
open. / : is 4 
“Come out here|’’ he,said, brusquely. - ‘‘ The air is 
insufferably close,” 
window. “the att was chillrand. Bhs eit shivered 
idow. e was ¢ 2. shive 
fro Be erate a. ng g Dag qtttal 
«ot in,” she said, “ or get.as' ™ 
t You'shall not go in,” cedaltead her impetuous 
kinsman. ket me put my, coat over you, if you 
rre.cold, Iw keep you here;, Lhave no ¢hance 
of speaking to you,” . we 
Alicia laughed as she declined the heavy coat he 


¢ 


Come; you slander her by sucha thought; and . 
wound me—seriously too! You must make repara- 


y-bred people, and did | 


n made an object of (es 


-humoredly when | 


tly Mesa came in. She always mingled 


y 
he was introduced to the young alscourss; bub 


| would have put on her; and tapped lightly at the 
enndon. Margaret came, and she made a sign to 
er. 
Ina few minutes Margaret came and opened the 


window, giving Alicia a warm cloak, which she threw 
over her shoulders, 


“Now, cousin, I am at your service,” she said, 
pleasantly, 
“Come down, then,” said the young man, and he: 


led her to the steps at the end of the balcony, de- 
scending to the terrace, 


She took his arm confidingly, and they walked on ; 


till the re te ihe cuter e searing: ei was 
a rustic seat, she e droo. Sssoms, 
The girl threw herself apolt it. me 

“It is pleasant in the open air,” she remarked, 

| “with the smell of the flowers, and the moon so. 
pho ane stop a few minutes,”’ 

} ay with meas ong as you can, Ali ia," return- 

ed Herrick, ‘ for I cannot go back,’ ie 

‘““ Why not?” : 

‘* T suffer too much.” 

‘Ah, truly, my poor cousin! You cannot feel 
gay, after such sad things have happened, and we 
are too apt to forget them in our enjoyment, Believe 
me, I feel truly for you.” 

“* You do not feel; you do not care for me, Alicia!” 
cried the young man, bitterly. ‘ You have eyes and 
hearing only for yon sleek coxcomb!”’ 
| Cousin Herrick!” ; 

“JT must apes as I feel! andI am miserable! I 
| oe bear it! Why was I brought here to meet 
if m 9 ay 
“You are unreasonable. He is my father’s visi- 


tor. He came unexpectedly; at least, my father 


| had short notice of his coming.” 

‘Is this the first time?” ; 

“That he has been here? Yes; but papa has 
ee entertained at his father’s, in Eng- 
| land. 
| ‘Comes he not asa suitor?” 


| 
‘“A suitor—for what?” 
“You need not proee not to know what I mean. 
| A suitor for your hand?” 

| The girl burst out laughing. 

| “What a strange notion! He has no such idea, I 

, assure youl”’ 

' “Tassure you he has; and he expects to win you 
as his bride!” exclaimed the young man, with a 
burst of jealous anger. ; 

| “Herrick! you are disceurteous! I will not hear: 


“ such language!”’ replied the maiden, rising from her 


seat. : 
~ “Is it not DEAD. enough? I have seen his eyes fol- 
| low you with admiring looks; I have seen you ha) g 
; upon his words, as if delighted. I tell you, he h:s 
“come to woo you, Alicia: and I tell you, too, there 
is danger in him for you! A maiden’s love is soon 
| won by such arts as he can practice!’ 
With grave displeasure, the girl turned to retrace 
her s to the house, 
| He caught her arm. 
|. “You shall not leave me, Alicia, chafed and tor- 
‘tured asIam! Have dee no pity?” 
es eon are rude and ill-mannered; nay, let me 


to release hergell; andl atood tice, save ther ea 

release herse ree, save e sti 

clutched her dress. 

tS hy pli drive me not to madness! I love you 

| —you know I love yee hay " 

!. “You are too wild and fierce, sir. Do not prevent. 
me from going! You have no right to speak to me 
in this manner!” 3 

| “Alicia, do you not remember a few nights since- 

cat the castle—” 

|. ‘Yes, Herrick; and it is my recollection of the 
service you rendered me that makes me bear with 
you now. . You saved my life, and I am grateful! ob, 
so grateful! I was indeed in a terrible strait!” 

: father’s bidding then was that you and I 
should be wed that night,” 
© girl gave a gasp of horror. j 
‘Yes, the priest was ready; but I would not have: 
it so; because, girl, I would not take advantage of 
your helplessness and fears; I would not take an 
unwilling bride.” ‘ ; 
r “You acted nobly, Herrick. You have a noble 


heart!”” 
She put out her hand, and it was clasped passion- 


tely. 
‘ Ay 29 you remember the promise you made, Ali- 
cia?’ 

“<The promise!’ fe 


' “Yes, the promise; you cannot have forgotten it, 


You swore seal to fulfill it,’ 
The girl grew pale as death, 4 
“Every word is burned in upon her heart!” cried 

Herrick. “If I would come with you, you swore to 


wed no other man,” 


* * Cousin aCe would you hold me to words ut- 
tered in such a strait?’ 
’ “Yes, I would! I do! You knew what you were 
saying! You must be mine, Alicia, or be forsworn!” 
Nay Imade no promise to wed you nor ¢ 
one,” faltered the girl, trying to. release her hands 
from his, burning clasp. 
“But to wed none other without my leave! Isha. 
hold you to that. You are fast bound)” 
- “Ido not expect to be married.” . 
“Ts thereno man in the world you prefer to me?” 
!” The maid could not prevaricaté, © 
'. You are talking nonsense. Let us quit the sub- 
ject, Come into the house,” . 
“To see yon smooth, creamy-faced gallant make 


love to you! Véver !/” 

“How can I convince you that he has no such 
thought? That I have not?’ 
* Would you aceept him, Alicia? ' 
| Most certainly not. He is not the man whom § 
' could ever love.” 
; |‘ Orencourage him” 


4 


. 


surely not that would be unmaidenly, unjust, 
a i ve sat 
* Alicia, satisfied, if you will here and 
now declare that you will marry ine.’? 
‘* But I cannot, 
“I will not be in haste; you shall have months, 
years of freedom. I will educate myself in the’ arts 
that please eae I will cast off the savage and be- 
come, as courtly and refined as you wish; 1 will 
transform my wild nature! Only, Alicia, give me 
_ your love in return for the leve I lay at your feet!” 
Herrick, you ask what I cannot do. You are 
our kinsman, dear tomy father and to me; you are 
as a brother,” 


“T will not 7 
wife, Alicia,” be your brother. You shall be my 


“TI will be ’ 
ausband,"* n0 man's wife whom I cannot love as a 


than DG You have never seen one you love better 
anme? Your heart is untouched? I will wit, it 


by such devotion such deep love as neyer yet was 4. 


scorned by maiden fair!. You cannot help loving 
me} vale give me time. Have naught to say to 
this English fop!” ; 

You are foolish, Herrick, to be jealous. of Sir 
Victor} Were there no other man in’ the world, I 
would not take him for a bridegroom,” 

«; .0U will swear that?” 

“There is no need_of swearing; he could never 
Wwinfavor fromme. YetImustbe civil to him,as 
my father’s guest.” 

‘ And when he lays his title and fortune at your 
ee you will tell him you are betrothed to'your 
sin 

“Not quite that; butindeed he has no such intent. 
Be reasonable, Herrick, and believe me.” 

If you will not say that you are my betrothed, 
-Alicia, I will watch the young man; and if I see, in 

m the air of a favored suitor—the worse for him!” 

‘, You then question my word?” ’ 

No, I cling to it; your promise to be the wife of 
20 other man.” 

‘“ Will you come to the house?” 

She was shivering, less from cold than fear of. the 
Tashness and impetuous passion of this wild kins- 
man, She leaned on his arm, and thus drew him to 
the steps, entering at the front door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Auicta was mistaken about the disposition of Si 
Victor Wilder en abou isposition of Sir 


t Ris proposal was made in due form to the baron a 
few da © occurrences described. 


The dar ehiy 5: tf . library, wh 

he di r was sent for where 

the suitor had conferred with Sor father Swinton 

left the decision entirely to the young lady. 

h he at once, and lo egrey declined the 
onor proffered. She had no love for the 

dane net; she could never him, He w be 

sola nes, too noble, to pursue her with claims or 
Sir Vater such @ revelation of her mind. 

V: dea, 80. He acce 


: q thrown into contact with 
aownlcg ag coty, igh reeding, and 
: w ‘ 
poner; and become refined aud educated. Should 
Brats sh tte wre fee 
x 
this Past Mina Hone héistewnt to explain 


ctor fancy 
ae destined to be her husband. He was their 
ni eee ee the hosse: — was all. 
permit me to do him service as 
TThie nant it he will accept it at my hands?” 
jected lover went te his a 
ters. Alicia r 


acco) of a man, 
was tying to both. “ 
‘a Searf and bonnet, with a book in her 
‘anu Went out to walk me, She carefully 
ghunned’ ae where her cousin might see her, and 
solitude bs en ’s company, She wanted 
Friendly hts she would confide to no 
bout a mile from the mansion was 
m 
Roman well of which mention has Pabche oe  te 
<qtelics of the Roman conquest, in Scotland were curi- 
osities tourists often came to see, The well had a 
rounded mouth built of soli Stone, and was in depth 
from thirty to forty feet. was a narrow stair 
from the mouth to the bottom, where the water was 
dipped up; and bronze statues in the ni were 
Seen as one descended. The statue of Mercury, 
nearest the water, was still entire, and not even the 
gement ay gees the feet of the god had power 


crum| m2. 

Alicia seated herself in a grove where 
rockgeMe grew luxuriantly under the shades ais 

Druid Say ap showed it the ancient resort of 


The gi 
rea fn upon her hand, and gave 


of 
Suddenly the stra; . FS 

He had not tarted, an ost recoiled. 
He stood sti to find the girl there. 


a& momen 
_ Her book had fallen from + nc yori | at her. 
But ‘Reginald, 


: * so that her face was concealed. 
the young lover, recognized her at the first glance. 


= enn 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


He had not intended toseek her presence. A guest 
at Laird Ralston’s house, not many miles distant, he 
had walked over to be in the. neig! hood of Stone 
Crag, not m to present himself as a visitor to 
the n. Should the cpportaestiy occur, he would 
have informed him of sad change of 
Alicia he thought of as a star that had beamed on 
his Bond now quenched forever in the gloom that had 


He could not see her face, but the outline of her 
form showed dejection, She was sorrowing; could 
it be a memory of him that had caused her pain? 
With a deep sigh he turned away, and prepared to 
retrace his steps. Some light, movement, perhaps 
the breaking of a twig, startled her. Shesprung up, 
and as the young man turned once more, they were 
onl lnaaayiit Sp wih eiuctuditady aadlinasiotoeb 

ressy, 6 girl exclaim z y. 
the courtesy-title belonging to the eldest son of the 
arquis of Estonbury—by which she had known 
my , : 

A lovely .rose-oolor suffused her face, She came 
forward-and put out her hand. 

He took it and lifted it to his ae For: his life. he 
could not have avoided doing that; and she did not 
draw her hand away, though she blushed yet more 


deeply. 

an are glad to see me again, Alicia?’’ he asked; 
and a tenderness in his tone went to her heart. 

But she answered -lightly: ‘‘ You know we: are! 
Papa has missed you so! and you left us in such 


M 
hi 


She skormpest for her eyes fell on his mourning 
garb, and. she remembered that she had heard’ he 
was Lord Estonbury. 

He led her back to the moss-covered seat she had 


tted. 
bei But you will go home with me? You were on 
your way. cape will be so glad to welcome his com- 
panion in the chase.” 

“T cannot go with you, Miss Maur. You must 
take my excuses to your father.” 

“Cannot go?) Why, have you not come ly 
to make papa a visit? He told me he had heard 
a ea to visit him when I wrote; it 

w wrote; it was my 
dearest hope to see you again, But so much has 

ce—’ 


st 6 OE sin 

“Oh, you have heard of it? Our kinsman, Ken- 
neth Maur, has fled from the country; his castle is 
gearless rah Bie ~~ eet in ape ae 
‘avori ‘ou know ving us. You 
heard about all this?” ae 


“No, I heard nothing of it. Is that the — 
cousin whose hands I once rescued you from, Aicia 
He, The man ites i honily changed,” she 
‘The same; no , 
replied, laughing. “ After his father’s departtire, he 
had no other home and papa wishes him to live with 
us."’ ’ 
“The changes in my life, Alicia, are greater than 


“Thave heard of your father’s death,” the girl 
said, loo grave as she saw the sudden gloom 
or face of her companion. 


ek EE Ra Yo 
er me 60 my os 
verything i ay I have but de- 


ney Bap on she re growing pale. 
Reginald epee overpowering emotion 
fer a moment, en he spoke his voice was al- 
and husky, 


testimony was brought to licht; till nd doubt re- 
mains of the truth of what has been toid me,” 
Alicia averted her face to wipe away tears that 


stole down her white 

“You suifer for me! you weep for 

11”. cried Reginald, im: at mis- 
ortune is not easily borne if your sympathy is mine! 
if you feel for me? 

‘I do indeed!” said Alicia, with deep emotion. 


“You deserved all the good that fortune seemed to 
have showered, upon you,”’ , 
fans. ho - I fe not unworthy of it, SEFC 
cru : ave already taken steps resign 
the wealth and. state to which I, have no claim. I 
have a few friends to stand. by me, and their 
is true and steadfast. Already, the heir-at- 
law of the marquisate has gone to Estonbury Court; 
and if the proofs are complete of the imposture 
Renal so long, I shall offer no, opposition to his 
claim.” 


“Does my father know?” ' 
“He does..not;,.nothing is known as yet, beyond 
the persons I have mentioned.” 
“ell -him, Reginald. .He..will, adyise you. He 
will,act for you. . Come to him at once,” 
“ Alicia, I cannot appeal to him!”’ 
_ ‘Why not?’? 
**Because—he knew the hope I had cherished—the 


[hae e; dearer than, all..else—he would fear that I— 


cia, forgive me! I meant.to have kept the'secret 
ofany love, but I cannot hide it from you! I loved 
you—I love you still, It was the cherished dream 
| of my life to call you mine! Itis the darkest of all 
the calamities that have overtaken me, that I must 
lose that hope; that I must resign you forever!” 
Alicia’s face was crimson now. She covered it 
with both hands before she murmured the next 


words: 

“ Reginald, Iknew you loved me!” 

He looked at her; she lifted those frank, innocent 
eyes to his, and continued: 

“*T knew it—by my own feelings,” a 

The yo man caught both her hands in his, The 
tide of passion was too strong to be checked, 

“Your own, Alicia? You knew my love, and you 

ave me yours in return?’’ 4 
e drew her hand from his clasp; but it was, to 
dash away the falling tears, 

“Why should I. deny it? Why should I stoop to 
a Gp aa art? Yes—your love is returned, and 
with my whole heart!” 

He claveei her closely in his arms. In that mo- 
ment all was forgotten except the rush of ecstasy 
that swept over him. . 

He made her sit down and threw himself at her 
feet—holding her hand and kissing it again and 
again. - Like a torrent long repressed the eloqnence 
of ardent passion overswept sorrow, reason and all 

The girl listened, pat, Maw 


else. even while her tears 
flowed. 4) 3 
thks am a ar sae young men sncleined. aoe 
up. “How dare I proffer and forget 
you oe so far above me! What tee, the baron of 
lw ag: of such presumption in a pen 
outcast?” - - 
He struck his forehead with his kand and groaned 


in bitterness of 29 
“ Reginald!”’ cried the girl “It is not your for- 


ess! that. I 
have dared 


rents—should have my eyes to you! to 
Teveal the love it 19 a a eaie 


on to you to listen 


has brought us together, and it is forthe last time! | “Not so!" cried Alicia, rising, a noble: flash- 
Oh, ‘Alicia, you see me strip of fortune, ing in her eyes. ‘It is no degradation to be beloved 
g, to en I pnongnn my birth - by 3 you, id, and to love you! My father will 
sl ib Lord -..|, Di 80!" i 

Pa i" an, hae phage: Goer — “ He would not--he could not—sanction suit! 
“ Not his son!’’ echoed the girl in amazement. Bestow. his deueiher on a landless vagrant! | one 
‘Lady Estonbury saysso, She commanded me | of menial birth wa 

to marry her adopted daughter, Helen—the child, You are not answerable for or fertune! 
as I sup of her maid and the house-steward, | She replied. “‘You have been bred a gentleman; 
I safocbar chibi my departure, she sent the two | you are the man as when mae fates: penpmnes 


servants to London, to inform me that Helen and 
had been exchanged in infancy; that I was the son 
of Chisholm and the maid—” 

‘‘Impossible!"’ exclaimed Alicia. . “Why sh 
Lady Poon wry Bvt from her her own child?” 

“She pleads her husband was so anxious for 
& song he held over ber mysterious threats, if 
the expected child were not a boy; that she was 
afraid of his revenge; and thoughtit better to de- 
ceive him, than to suffer the alternative he had 
threatened. ‘She has declared in writing—under the 
seal of an oath—that I am not her son, and that 
Biden is her ite daughter!’’ i. ‘he 1 

n exclamation of sympathy escaped the 
and involuntarily she laid haw hand upon s. 
It was infinitely grateful to him to note that her 
first imp was one of dness. He had feared 
that she would recoil from him with aversion. 

+ y friend Ralston,” he continued, “suggested 
that there was stillroom for. doubt of the truth of 
the story. Lady Estonbury has always shown a 
dislike of me, and a fondness for the girl which 
Seerned unaccountable. In her. disappointment at 
the failure of her attempt to make a match between 
us, Frank thought she might have invented the tale 
be we eko ts and injure me. ‘So my solicitors 

ts) ; 

“It must be so!” eagerly eried the maiden. 

no! I directed immediate search to be 
made, to substantiate OF A: Estonbury’s statements 
in case they really had foundation. The steward 
and maid were carefully examined; also the doctor 
who been called in at the birth of the child, 


whom he remembered to have been a girl. er, 


spair!’’ 
The anguish that comvulsed his features moved | tune and title that won me 
if 


and beved you. You shall be his 
“He will spurn me when he knows—” 
“Jf he should,” cried Alicia, ‘‘ J will be true to you 
in spite of fortune, in spits of all the world!” ~ 
Again the SADEOUS SOYSE folded the brave girl to 


- ng heart. 
“Oh, if I dared cherish this generous assurance! 
If I could look forward toa blest future!’ he ex- 
med, el that you are, why may I not cling 
to the hand t raises me from despair to happi- 


“Tam no angel, but a lovin 
will be. true to you!” repea 
Reginald went on rapidly: 

I may wring success from the world; I_ have 
talents, education, friends, and a field of labor! I 
must succeed, with such a reward awaiting me!” 

* You will, I dare pledge my life!” ; 

I will not bear the name of Chisholm! I will 
never acknowledge the parents whose first act to- 
ward me was one of fraud and falsehood! But E 
will win a name—and a res; one; no great 
wealth, perhaps—but at least an honored name.” 

“And when you claim me, Reginald, I will share 
polite you, and bear the want of fortune with con- 


Alas! she had forgotten entirely her pledge to 
Herrick Maur. 

At this moment the remembrance of that extorted 
promise flashed upon her; and pale as death, she re- 
coiled, and would have fallen but for her lover’s sup- 
porting arms, 

‘“‘T have tasked your strength too far, dearest,” he 
said, tenderly, 


woman; and [I 
licia. c 


ws 


A not retract it!” 


nothing. He placed a ric 


oh ee, i 
saad ies 


1 ith another 
sort of promise—one made under different, circum- 


| herself to any romantic iaeas of love. He would | ““T reject and cast them off, utterly!" cried Alicia, 
take care of that. She ; } start: 


f 
: 


| would represent 


I do not quite understand, dearest. A promise— | 
: . | 


‘She went on to narrate all that had occurred; her 
capture and forcible detention at the castle; her 
cousin's interference and release of her; her terror, 
and the dread of suffering imprisonment or raat’ 
among the rough and savage retainers of Kenneth; 
ber ‘su plication for aid, and her final yielding to 
Herrick’s condition—that she should swear to wed 
none without his acquiescence. 

Reginald heard her to the end. 

“And this man, you say, is now an inmate of your 
father’s house?’ 

‘"He is, and reco as my father’s heir.”’ 

‘He must be worse than a savage! He must have 
theinstincts of a brute!’’ 

“Has a a right to exact the fulfillment of such a 


promise?’ 
“Not the least in the world! If he had manly 
feeling he would never have asked it.” 

“But it was given—to save myself, and he has re- 
minded me of it—and will hold me bound.”’ 

“ Set yourself free at once! Tell him you repudiate 
such mo nya ie Does he expect you to marry him?’’ 

“T told him I would not; I could nut love him.” 

“Yet he asserts a claim upon you?” 2 

“Yes he insists ape the fulfillment of my promise; 
and, oh, Reginald, he isso fierce and violent, I dare 


This is weakness, dear Alicia. You must assert 
our freedom. What a churl—to know you cannot 
ove him, yet so toimpose on your goodness? If I 
were in a position toask this dear hand of the baron, 
I would soon set Him right.” 

Al'eia’s eyes sparkled. 

*) will make an appeal to him,” shesaid, “TI will 
convince him how hopeless is his suit, He has some- 
thing generous in his nature.” 

ea a if he refuse to quit. his absurd claim?” 

_ “Then I will tell him T am free, No pledge so ex- 
torted can be justly exacted.” 

The lovers lingered yet awhile, and before they 

rted, Alicia received from Reginald the promise 
hat he would see her father that evening. 

“Tell him all,” she’ implored. “I cannot bear to 
have secrets from him.” 

ld, too, would conceal 


This was agreed. Regi 
antique ring on the girl’s 
finger and begged her to wear it for his sake. 

“T dare not ask your troth-plight, my_ beloved, till 
I worthy of your father’s approval.” 

‘‘T have given it,’’ she answered, “‘and shall never 
retract it nor fail you, Reginald.” 


| CHAPTER XVIII. 
A ROUGH WOOER. 

HERRICK was absent that evening when Reginald 

came to visit the Baron of Swinton. . 
His whole story was laid before him in the library 

befo ae in. 

ton entirely approved of what he had resolved 
“on, in case no more doubt remained of the truth of 


Lady Estonbury’s statement; and referred him to a 
eee: firm in Edinburgh, whose ju ent in such 
‘matters was celebra\ They could be put in com- 


munication with the solicitors of the young man, to 
discuss all points of the question. 

The baron offered all the aid he could command 
for the future course of his young friend. The law 
was open to him; it was a study worth the attention 
of any gentleman. 

Reginald had already provided, with the help of 
the Laird of Ralston, for commencing his law studies. 
He would take chambers at once, and place himself. 
under proper instruction. 

Then the young man made a full confession of his 
love for the baron’s dau if d 

This point was a sensitive one for the father. He 

the affection ripening between the 

ul g as d offer 

a splen' tle.and almos fabulous wealth he was 

inclined to foster that affection. But now it was 

different. He could not consent to his daughter's 

union with one me and unknown; one, too, whose 

birth was unsuitable. He was ambitious; his child 

must in her own station. It grieved him to 

be severe; but he could sanction no engagement nor 
correspondence. 

id had nota word to say. How could he 
present any claim? He submitted to the requisition 
that he should not seek to bind the girl; and reluc- 
tantly promised to refrain from otis 3 toher. The 
jather asked no more; for he trus to time and 
absence to efface any dangerous impression, _ 

He gave his young friend a cordial invitation to 
remain for the night; to stay until he’ could hear 
srom his lawyers in London, But Reginald could 
not stay—even to sup and pass the evening. 

His meeting with Alicia in the drawing-room in 
the presence of others was painful and embarrass- 
ing, and he was glad to take leave early, More than 
ouce, however, the eyes of the young girl gave him 
assurance that she would remember, and be stead- 
fast to the vows they had exchanged. ; 

Would he ever return? was the question pressing | 


on the mind of more than one when he had left the  t, you, sir! 


house. 

The baron in his heart hoped he would not. Deep- 
ly as he commiserated his misfortunes, he was de- 
termined not to permit his only child tq_sacrifice 


-herarm. “ Ye forget your 


should to London; she 
should see the world; she should have distinguished 


"You 


suitors. Perbaps she —— M4 listen to the suit of her | 
soc 


cousin Herrick, when 
ners, and he had become a man of the world. He 
would not object to that. The barony ought to be 
continued in the family ; he had no son, and Herrick 
his dignities. He would be satisfied 
to see his daughter the Baroness of Swinton. 

Tn the young girl’s ‘heart '* hope told a flatterin 
tale;” and, confident of her lover's ability to triump 
over evil fortune, she anticipated his early return. 
Her father loved her too much, she thought, to op- 
pose her in that on which her happiness depended, 
and she resolved patiently to “ bide her time,” 

ald was not so hopeful, for he saw the diffi- 

culties awaiting him; but he could not despair, 

— the of that bright smile was in his 
eart, 


In the aftérnoon of the next day Alicia was pre- 
_—. her walk, as usual. She had not asked 

argaret to accompany her, but that young lady, 
coming from her home in the village, met her as she 
left the gate. 


argaret linked her arm with Alicia’s and beg; 
her not to walk toward the ravine or the ae 


we) 

“That is just where I was going, lassie,” said the 
love-lorn maiden. ‘You know why that spot is so 
dear tome.”’ 

She made a confidante of her foster-sister, disclos- 
ing to her all that had passed between herself and 

inald, under an injunction of secrecy, 

‘"But scarce an hour since,” said aret, “I 
met Master Herrick in the dell. He was in a rage of 
passion. Some lad in the village had told him he 
saw you yesterday beside the well with a gentleman, 
and described his English dress. The lad saw hi 
kiss your hand many times, and reported the same 
to Master Herrick.’ 

Alicia steod still, crimson with indignation. 

‘And my n listened to the boor?” she ex- 
claimed, amazed. ; 

“He did; he was wrought to fierce sion. He 
Pky Wing to wait for you. He set upon me when I 
mnet him, railing atme for what he called my encour- 
agement of your folly; for he will have it that the 
favored gallant was Sir Victor Wilder.” 

“Now Iam not my father’s daughter,”’ cried the 
indignant girl, ‘if 1do not put an end, at once and 


forever, to this impertinence!" 
v eee pass, dear. The young man’s passion 
abate. 


rearet. 

“T shall know how to him.” And Alicia 
broke from her friend’s hold. ; 

“Let me go with you!” 

“No; I see him alone. Do not be afraid, Mar- 
garet, and say nothing, In the dell, said you? I 
will go there directly.” 

“I will follow you, darling. He shall not see me; 
but I fleet ee ee! from his savage violence, if he 
dares sp: roughly.” 

‘Alicia walked rapidly away, and Margaret follow- 
closely enough to keep her in sight. 
he shade of the tall forest trees fell sweetly over 
the green sward by the well. The bong of birds was 
the only sound heard, save the rippling of a tiny 
ream trickling down the rocks. 

But there strode the irritated ae, man, chafing 
with his undisciplined temper, and furious jealousy. 

when he saw the fair girl coming to- 
She, cat = restea her hand 
on the tall hewn stone at the well’s mouth. - 

Aftera moment of silence, the young man burst 
into mocking laughter. 

‘Ye did not bargain for my pt son here, at this 


hour of tryst!” he said, bitterly. “I know well 
whom you are looking for!” 

“T came to meet yourself, Master Herrick Maur,” 
answered Alicia, defiantly. ‘ 


“Ye s falsely!” he cried, with the Scottish 
accent into which his ch glided under excite- 
ment, ‘‘ Ye would ha’ none o’ me here, but another; 
and it is me ye ha’ to reckon with!” 

“It is like the churl you are,” cried the angry girl, 
“to give me the lie; but I shall call you to account 
for worse insults.” 

She threw her shawl over a mossy bowlder, and 
took her seat with the air of a young queem about 
to dgement. 

Herrick came a few nearer. His face was 
aflame with passion, and his eyes glared savagely. 
hac gm gave him no time to speak. 

mone ani Bt pg it Wee rou 
‘about me, and listen to 8 [4 
told whe Sait of your k Penne, and a maiden of 
j 9? 


* And how dared this fair kinswoman of mine, 
and this high-born maiden, meet in secret the cow- 
ardly fop of an English baronet, and suffer un- 
seemly advances, after the assurances given to 
me?” was the savageretort. | 

**{ will meet whom I Lv cate 

“ Nay, that ye shall not ; 

ny ther do I owe obedience. Not 
oe eat Thiet Nothing to you whom I choose to 
seé, here or elsewhere! # 

whieh ” gasped the young man, in @ voice 
choked by a and striding up to her, he clutched 


- 


ety had polished his man- | 


| 


| 


“You_swore to me you would not wed another 
man! Yet you are toricg and dallying with my ri- 
val when I am absent, and meeting him in secret!” 

‘Listen to me,’ said the girl, with the dignity of 
authority, again seating herself, and wa her 
hand for him to step back, ‘The oath you rted 
from me when I was in deadly peril and scarce 
knew what I said, has no binding force, and I shall 
never acknowledge any; nor shall it be kept. And 
you know I would never wed you ; so that you need 
not claim the right of an affianced husband to watch 
meand'stormat me. Lama free maiden and you 
have no right over me,” 

Herri to feel that he had indeed gone too 
far. He struck his breast with his clenched hand, 

“You will not keep that solemn oath?” he ex- 


claimed. ! 
“You had no right to prescribe it. It wasa das- 
tardly and cruel t) to take advantage of a poor 
rl’s desperate strait. No; that 


‘Beware, madam, 
before he shall have you!” 
“ Your insane fury has led you into’an error. It 
was not Sir Victor with whom I spoke here yester- 


da aw 
oi was!" rudely interrupted young Maur. 

“T have said it was not, and I shall not 4, to my 
denial. You have no right to find fault with me in 
any case. Now, let me hear no more of this; and, 
moreover, I bid you cease your persecution of me. 
If you do not, I shall entreat my father to take me 


rer from home.” 
““To London, mayHap?’’ 
‘Very likely. He has often promised that,” 


Alicia rose and moved to leave the dell. But the 
miserable victim of his own passion prevented her. 

“Stay, Alicia! hear me! but one word! I have of- 
fended you; but you see how wretched I am. It is. 
because I love you so madly!” - 

Geuel gtilt Gan you not ot } " 

Lip f you not at least on me? 

She turned back, softened. mee . 

“T pardon you freely, Herrick. We may be friends, 
if you will but cease to persecute me.” 

‘And it will be with us as before? You are mine?’’ 

“No; I am not, and never will be!”” 

At least, you are Ute oe to favor no rival?’’ 

“T will not Brant even t; I am free,” 

Herrick looked as if he would have broken out 
into a tempest of execrations; but the girl’s firmness 
forced him to some measure of self-control. Yet he. | 
strove to detain her by seizing her hand. 

A scarf fluttered among the trees ata little dis- 
tance. Alicia called ‘‘ Margaret!” ‘and her friend. 
came hurriedly toward them. 'The two girls walked. 
quickly out of the dell, leaving Herrick to himself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE AVERTED CRIME. 

It was late at night, and the household at Stone- 
Crag had retired to rest. It was the custom in sum- 
mer to leave a side door unfastenéd for the con- 
venience of any inmate who might return to the 
house after the usual hour of going to bed. 

At the dead hour when all was at the stillest, a 
manly figure approached this door, opened it an 
entered, lgaving t wide open, He stood for an in- 
stant in hall, then ascended the stairs, and turn- 
ed into Herrick’s apartment. 

A light was burning in the outer room on one of’ 
the tables. By this the young man’s face could be 
seen; pale, distorted, altered almost beyond recog-- 
nition. He staggered in his walk; his eyes were 
bloodshot; his motions seemed not under the control 
of his will. Now he stood still. gazing on vacanc 
with the set glare of a -walker; now he struc 
at the air with his clenched hand; now muttered 
rapidly to himself. Indulgence in the frantic passion 
= jealousy had brought the young man to the verge: 
of madness. 

He had lost all hope of Alicia’s favor. Her resolute 
repudiation of the pledee ven him at the castle 
convinced him that she would allow him to retain no 
hold upon her whatever. What then was he to do? 
Resign her to his smooth, dainty rival? Never! She 
might fling off her allegiance, due to him; but she: 
should never be the baronet’s bride}! : 

He strode to the folding windows, and tore away 

the silken erie @ moon had arisen, and 
Silver ton the steep declivity: 


poured a flood of High 
of broken granite outside, and the itr 


covered with moss and luxuriant creepers. Far 
low lay the lawn sprinkled with shade trees and bor- 
dered by dark eve ns. 

Herrick grasped his cumbrous carbine, which 
stood in the corner of the room. With the strength: 
of iron nerves he poised it by the barrel in his hand. 

One blow, and the reed is crushed,” he muttered ; 
and the gleam of his white teeth through the bushy 
dark beard gave him a ferocious expression, as of a 
tiger stealing from his lair to crush an enemy.’ 

Carrying fhe carbine, he passed out of the door,, 
and crossed the corridor. 

The door of Sir Victor's ah poaga on the oppo- 
site side was slightly ajar. Herrick pushed it open. 
and entered. 

The outer room was vacant, but the door beyond 
was open, leading into the sleeping chamber. To: 
this the half-crazed young man, intent on murder-- 
bys thoughts, advanced without an instant’s hesita-. 

on. 

The moon's rays flooded the chamber, and showed 

Sir Victor lying on the bed in a profound slumber. 


onds to me, mistress! | His shapely form was well defined with no cover-~ 


‘ . 


ing |= t the sheet, His head tested on the pillows 

on which bis tawny locks lay like clusters of geld 

thread, The white tne pal the delicate features, 
le 


His breathing 


pa. thought of mercy had the assassin, He noted 
the fair and smooth cheek and brow, but with an in- 
ward execration. While he stood at some distance 
from the bed, the sleeper stirred restlessly, and flung 
re one arm, muttering the words: ‘*’Pon my life, 


Tiny niioo recrlise htning t h the brain of 
eed a rate Keene Swiftl he the carbine in 
ma sin et bn ene ban ds, and leveled it at the slumber- 


His finger was on the trigger; the fate of 
ra ae Wilder Bertie upon a : 
@ consciousness of the dastardly mean- 
e — he contemplated flashed on Her- 
ne down the Renoeaer weapon. 
sleeping!’’ he cried 
bi his voice to a shout. ‘“‘ Awake! Awake!" 
Victor awoke at once, and started up. 
wottentinate as he was, he was brave enol’ and 
ns not lacking in presence of mind. Ata si le 
glance he Sn: everything, and saw his 


ei: pon his enemy and disarm him, or to 
on for’ help , would be to set in full force his in- 
stincts of violence; to provoke a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, in which he must fall.. Hisstrength was as 
nothing ’ in comparison with Herrick’s, and the lat- 
ter was armed. But the power of reason over mad- 
= once © him. 

cab, in 
| deman wear as he stood facing the intruder, he 

;, Who are you? What would you have?” 
Iam come to kill you!" answered the assailant, 

as he n lifted the epee ay 

r’s eyes were upon the young man’ 
and Seabees not quell for an instant. | Sona 5 


what I 
How Ihave 


i te 

ser and he 
“i willot hil kill 
© raised 


oe I do not know. I shall esteem ita 


inform me. You are laboring un- 
a terrible mistakel™ a 


: othed bride have you not stolen from me my 


he surely not! Is it your cousin to whoni you 
ate know it is. You have come between me 


you shall die this night.” 
front wil thank me, I am a for saving ‘you 
fortes oe ao word = fm cnet oo So 
ught of in ering our in- 
fentions, it ist but a day or two can I Consulted with 
4 ber father, how todo you a se y procuring you 
Srna Si User oar ns ao 
uence our - 

i i 
cia secretly at the well in 
the ravine teaeraay?” a demanded the young man, 


“ 
paeeazes serch you yesterda in hear ~~ ti 


: 0 “1 never met her there,” d the baronet, firmiy, 
ac on those of his 

ete aniames the e ming 
. dueohanas tee in the evening! 
Nay pegin eerie aia pee Sa the 
cS — no 
“oan Ny eatts te senge Uoed astonbury 
“6 inte e m the hand of 
RY i 1 ho Bas sped, 

© was here with the baron yaste 
The truth in a moment flashe on Beck's mind, 


. te not Sir Victor Wilder whose huis he had to 


Sr View 
chair by th 
; cry You ae 

* Allow me to 
The young man 


to and fro, as if some Rec ; 
him. the he mee ee extonding his 
and dashed th ih the otter F00 a yo eet turned 
t the same tant oe 
ees pees SSS aca 
voice, outing for admission stentorian 


The roused servants ran in on through the 
the porter 


hastily Le ee we redoubled, til] 
8 ng along in a half-day, 
i Gh sling 
e lig and he sawa wild- 

bare-headed, with a stick in his nanan with 

glaring eyes like one in a paroxysm of inga nity. 

truder? but he pushed past the lackeo gen, the in- 

ut he pus e lackey. gud 
the stairway, The nde threw himself in his eck Lag 


now convinced that the intruder was either 
himself or intent on some mischief. He catia eside 


W for assistance to 2 a out, 
himself, in ressing-gown, 
- the head of the stairs; and not far behind hee 
ps Ae Victor, and his valet, newly roused from 
Swinton knew the untimely visitor at a i 
. It is g Maitin, the seer!” oe exclaimed. et 


Let him come hither! He is 
The others fell back. A degree of superstitious 


the rocks!” 


~and confusion, and hurried 


__ LADY HELEN’s Vow. _ 


vetieration, in the minds of the common people, in- 


vested those gifted with the second -sight with super- 
human dignity. 
Matlin passed up the stairs. His omg wide-open 


eyes took no note of any one, and they all 

e made straight for the apartment of Sir Victor 
yee and the host followed him in, with the young 

arone 

‘‘T saw him here!” moaned the seer, as he stopped 
by the bed so lately occupied. “I saw him with 
uplifted carbine. It was leveled at the sleeping 
man in yonder bed. Have I come too late to save 
him?” 


rd turned to the baron in an agony of apprehen- 


acy Of whom do you speak?’’ demanded the baron. 

“Oh, say, is it too late? Hath he done the deed? 
If he hath done it—I am accursed!” And the seer 
struck his forehead thrice with his open 

“ What is he talking of?” asked Swinton. 

The baronet answered: 

“ He is a seer, Ae say? He must then have fore- 
seen, or known some oceult means, a scene that 
took place in this ‘oleastiber, not many minutes ago.” 

“e at mean how for mercy’s sake?” 

‘I was startled from sleep by a voice calling, 
*‘ Awake!’ and I saw your kinsman, Master Herrick 
—— standing just there, with a carbine leveled at 


“Uo” late!’ groaned th gil 
‘oo e@ seer, wringing 
his hands wildly. i 
‘*No! all is well!” cried Sir Victor, — Matlin’s 
—— to arouse him from the tran ‘It is not 
oO ’ 


ave way. 


‘‘Where is he? Where is the unhappy boy?” ques- 
tioned the seer, FO mp his gaze piteo round 
him, and repeatedly clasping forehead with both 
hands. The “ey almost as confused, was eagerly 
questioning his gues 

‘Herrick in your antes: with intent to kill you? 
You must have been dreaming!’’ 


“He came to murder me; he confessed it. His 
po had wrought him to madness.” 
pidly he gave an account of what had hap- 


Pen oo at Darkness!" wailed Mat, in his an- 
< sot bewilderment. “T see him not for the 
ness 


The baron oniered the servants ped retire. 
— took Sir Victor’s arm to go in search of Her- 


“wo they crossed is! corridor, the seer, who follow- 
ed them, uttered a low cry: 
“Hal the rocks! He lies bruised and bleeding on 


They had all now entered Herrick’s room. The 
lamp was still ee but the dressing-room and 
chamber were both empty. 

Matlin had rushed at once to the window. 

It was wide open. The moonlight, blending with 
the faint gleam of dawn—so early at that season— 
ie fooket Th he broken’ rocks on which the casement 

here was a natrow ‘strip of pathway, 

ed with shrubbery, above them just under the 

ain ow. Below, a jumbled a of bowlders, gray 
and Laihe Aaoh inl made a rough perilous de- 

scent of thirty fee 

“ How dreadful” cried the English Spe as 
they looked out, big as “Can he have 
thrown himself down? 

The baron stepped 0 out, peered over the verge, and 
called out loudly; but there was no answer. 

The vision h assed from Matlin and he stood 
white and trembling. In another moment he had 
sunk upon the floor, overcome with weakness. 

“Speak, Matlin!” cried Swinton. ‘You said he 
hig is tying, upon the rocks, Tell us where we may 


Aa Matlin was insensible. 
Then the baron’s voice rung out, calling the ser- 
vants of his household. As the ~ =F tf bade 
them take torches and make sea . His 
young kinsman—he explained hurviediy a to: hem— 
ad made a misstep, and fallen upon the bowlders 
below. If not killed by the fall; cod may have crawl- 
ed away somewhere to obtain help. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A RASH DEED: 


Tur baron and Sir Victor were foremost, as the | 
Pa descended to the search. 
cia had been awakened b 


the unwonted noise 
mnie came a to 

ask eee was the matter. y chance, had 

all night; she, too, was aroused and 


gathered the facts from the alarmed servants. 


The alarm, they said, had been given by Matlin 
the seer cone ‘in the vision” to seek Ra save 
young Master Herrick whom he had seen in deadly 

ril of some sort. On going to,Herrick’s room 
hey found he had strangely disap d; an 
it was subeceed he had prea ow | fas footing, 
ivi fallen down the rocks beneath his m win- 


‘Alicia threw herself weep sd Ae ea arms, 
Tt was no accident,” she Robbe has leaped 
sy to kill himself, and, 1 7 the bt et A‘ 

e calm, dear friend,” said Margar hingly. 
“You have naught wherewith to reproach your- 
self. Stay you 


gentlemen. 
“No, Mar; ‘o with you.” 
By two ‘oro gine went Nis together. 
he first flush of morning 
the east, The party were 


inthe eno et discovered no one, @ yo man | 
“4 beneath his do Sal 


Was not upon the 
t was first to hear Lowe of a dog, a 


short ce below. and to the 


ere, and I will go Out after the | 


| 


15 


* Tt is Mat’s dog!” she ee 

“Then he has found him 

The girl whistled to the ioc He bounded a 6 ew 
steps toward them; but hearing the unfamiliar 
voice, went 

But his master now called; and witha joyous bark, 


he obeyed the summons. A ery from the gentlemen 
in search told that ti et a an now on the trace. 

‘* Let us go to them!” Alicia. 

Min Ae hurried forward, @ and soon saw what had 
ned. 
ene form Jay in the hollow between two 
fecly bowlders; one arm bent. under him, and per- 
motionless. After precipitating himself 
bateony into which the window opened, the 
Sone man had evidently crawled some distance 
young he swooned, 

As they lifted him up, Alicia grew pale, leaned 
heavily on her friend’s arm, and seemed about to 
faint. Margaret threw both arms around her, and 
drew her away toward the house. She saw it was 
no scene for either of them. 

“Let gi in,” she said, ‘and make ready the 
chamber ey will bring presently. 

The baronet and Matlin raised Herrick. He was 
quite insensible; but after being carried a few paces, 


gave 8 of life by faint Loans, 

“Let him rest here,” said the Tin: 9 ey great 
eare in moving him. Bide here a bit; I will go on, 
and dispatch Donald for the surgeon.’ 


He walked rapidly toward the ouse. 

Matlin was chafing the young man’s forehead and 
seo tears falling from his own he yes, Herrick 
opened his, and looked intelligen is face. 

‘Oh, my boy!”’ cried the seer ing his hands 
fe be both his own, ‘‘ why hast thot committed this 


But the young oon had swooned again. They lift- 
ed him and conv aetna into the house, 
a ae pared in the morning- 

ia’s boudoir, for it was 

to feminine occupation. Here stood — 
spinet, her embroi frame, and her writing-des 
and drawing-table. Vases of Howers bloomed 
corners, e fresh, fragrant air of early morning 
came in at the open windows, like a spirit diffusing 

blessings brought from heaven, 

It was here Herrick was laid and tenderly cared 
for by the ladies; Margaret assuming the ion 
of matters. It was here the surgeon found him, 


room; some called it 
sacred 


already in the grasp of the fever consequent upon 
late unnatural excitement, and the terrible shock 
m oceasioned by his.fall. 

othe medical man shook 


The =hicmested of t he reds were d out. 
No one was to enter at all except Margaret, and Mat- 
~~. He would watch the follo 
ion 
the young man to be removed to his own 
Sianben ? 

No; it was better he should remain where he was. 
There was risk in removal; ‘for he had sustained in-. 
ternal injuries, that caused inflammation. 

. The baron followed the su eon out. 

“Will the poor laddie live?” he asked, apprehen- 


sively. : 
“T think he will; but it will be a tough tussle be- 


tween life and death. Only be sure to have him 
kept quiet. His brain is in a state: I do not like; his 
nerves have had some sh Piers to his fall. 
Do ou know what drove him to this 
'o what act?” 

**Ts it possible, Lord wate you do not now me 
did this violence to himself 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

“His fall was no accident. He must have leaped 
from the window or the balcony.” 

“Nay; he has had sorrow, but not - este aa 


lunatic! He may have been walking in his sleep.” 
. <E A you, Or ~ made that leap to end bis life; 
or tha 
"Why should He do that?” . 
“Ay Task you. why! Had aught befallen to drive 
him into lun 
‘Surely not.’ 


“ Something hath chanced, then, more than 
rome of. Iwill < this evening. , Let no one 
the a redh ew woman I spoke with a inthe room.’ 

e a pty yy the baron turned back to lead 


Dut 


away his 
weania was ieee” b 
ed upon one of the sufferer’s hands 


Feguing on on ine, a coverlet. 
over her, calm but eet, 
Shisperme re oap on entreaties that she would rise 
one else was present, 


Alicia made no resistance when her father lifted 
a up, and half-carried, half-led her from the oon 
took her into his library, which nih olen 
si. the door opening into the hall. 


a leathern couch and drew her veualy to his 


the ein leaned her 


reast. 

“You must not be cast down, child.” he said, 
on thinks rahe will live.” 

ead on her father’s shoulder. 

and sobbed piteously. He gave her again and 
again the assurance that they ig everything to 


nope. did not know ou loved him, my sweet child!” 
he murmured. ow that I know it his life is pre- 
cious as my own i 

“Oh, father!’ wailed the maiden, “tit was my 

fault! Jt he should die, it is I who am his mur- 
derer!”’ 

“ Alicia!’ 
be an 
ty vities is 


from , 


and as 
“4 the course of the fever cont Lie My ; 


the bed, her ers , 


ete Mahe bt ror mto 


é 


i et er ie 


f 


7 do not understand you, my daughter....s it 
not true that you love Herrick; that you were be- 

“7 oO ” 

“At least that you loved each other? Be calm, 
my child, and tell me all!” 

Alicia li up her head, Her pale cheeks were 
wet with tears; but her eyes, frank and tru , 
did not quail. 

“My cousin loved me,” she said, ‘I told you, 
papa, how he saved me at the castle, that night, 
an forced me to swear I would wed no other 
man,” 


“You promised him ?”’ 
“‘T was forced into it; that promise should never 
have been extorted. It was cruel to fetter me 


‘‘ Ha!’ exclaimed the baron, So 
truth to break on his perceptions, 

* Herrick was jealous of me; he, gave me no 
peace. And jmeesey, we had a quarrel.” 

** 4 quarrel?’ : : 

“‘ He reproached me. so bitterly! He claimed me 
as belonging to him. He threatened to kill any 

itor—”’ 


‘* And you?” ‘ 

“Twas Very angry. I epoke cruelly to him. Ide- 
clared that I would never listen to his love, nor hold 

by pound by any promise! That drove bim 
mad! 


“But now, my daughter, you repent of having 
been cruel to be : 

‘Oh, father, kow could I foresee what has uep- 

med? He must have thrown himself from the 

lcony, in despair! If he should die—I shall die, 
too, of remorse!’’ 

“We will nottalk of dying, my child, Herrick 
will live! He is young, and his youthful strength 
will triumph over the fever. And when we have him 
well and strong again, you will make him happy, 

cia, 


“What mean you, papa?”’ 

“You know, now, that. you love our kinsman. 
We will nurse him back to health, and then I will tell 
him my daughter returns his affection,” 

‘Ob, no, no, no, father!’ 

‘‘ What else am Ito understand? You said you 
be die too, if he should die.” 

“With remorse, I -said, father! Because I was 

kinsman, 


harsh to him. Ido not love him, but as a 
ay ogee re 
“ sure 7 
‘** Sure, indeed, father, I could not marry him! 
Oty maners never!” 
e baron arose and paced the roo while 
Alicia wiped away the tears that would continue to 


flow. 
At last her father stopped, regarding her stead- 


% 

id us settle this matter,” he said. “I have 
thought it might come to.a match between the man 
who shouki wear my name and title, my child. 
It would please me well, girl, to see you Herrick’s 


P bride.”’ 


' the y 


~ testimony was sufficient to satisfy the magistrates | 


~ 


ot be, father! Never! Never!” 
Fs a, let me a ots 5 Coal nesan 
oung man after 
He was imprudent 


niless, to weave ~~ 


send our aes connate te 
cou: 
man of the twain; pee that 


:no more of thisnow. Go to your 
room, my " 

Long after the girl went, her father mused on the 
unpromising aspect of affairs. Herrick’s illness 
raight be long; and when recovered, he must join 
the army, in which Sir Victor had promised him a 

m. It might be a year or more before he 


ou will acknowledge.” 
“ Dear father— 


and Alicia would in meet; and meanwhile she 
' rine een cherish 


recollect 


ions of the 
hman who had so indiscreetly betrayed 
hurried 


li visit. 

The baron decided on taking his daughter to Lon- 
don. There she wo mingle in the society to 
which her birtt She would forget her 
foolish romance for ,and either make a 
brilliant manele ae turn with loving remembrance 
to her cousin w he should be fitted by his social 

iences to woo and win a, bride. 


n, th ht- 
watches by the bedside of his young friend, But 
a 


iy, 
diers, under the authority of a constable, on the 
charge of being one of the outlaws and abettors of 
the Jers on the The same party came 
to execute another warrant for the arrest of Her- 
rick Maur. But the baron received them, and his 


that Herrick had not been one of the rioters, Evi- 
bro mas algo Fuyaiee’ of Matlin’s innocence, and 
he was libera / 

errick was at the crisis of his fever when his 
faithful friend came to renew his attentive nursing. 
tomers omapeth: of a rugged constitution car- 

rough, 
One morning he unclosed Ma ove and looked with 
intelligence into the fair, face of Margaret 
Heyburn bending over him. 
“Where am I?” he feebly asked. _ 

A soft hand was laid on the patient's forehead 
and a soft yoice bade him ask no questions, but 
glee. 


Something of the 


When the 2 patient was able to Mabon Margaret told 
him of the illness he had suffered, and of the dangers 
‘he had passed. Also, that the baron and his 
| daughter, as soon as they were assured that his life 
| was safe, had set out for London-with the young 
| English baronet, leaving him to the care of the phy- 
sician and his faithful Matlin. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE UNWILLING BRIDE, 

Ir was a holiday in the little hamlet near Eston- 
bury Court. The joy-bells at intervals; the 
village maidens were arraying themselves in their 

finery, and the children, dressed in white and 
carrying garlands of fresh flowers, were forming, in 
procession to march to the church when the appoint- 
ed hour was near. : 


| youthful bride. The little church was decorated 
| with flowers, in honor.of the festal occasion, 

It was the wedding-day of Lady Helen. Vane 
Thorpe; the now acknowledged daughter of the late 
marquis and the widowed Lad stonbury. . She 
| was to marry Maurice Howard, the Marquis of Es- 
bea who had succeeded to the title and estates 
H yROR e discovery of Reginald’s birth being made 
| public. 
| Reginald had relinquished the honors he had won 

so nobly as soon as he was fully satisfied of the truth 
| of the statements of the woman he had believed to 
| be his mother, After.a dispassionate examination 

by his solicitors and the high counsel 'they had sum- 
moped to aid. their researches, no doubt. remained 
that the exchange of infants had really taken piace 
| at the time specified. 

Corroborative proof was furnished by details ap- 
parently trifling, and the evidence of one or two per- 
sons which supplied missing links, till no further 
questions could be raised. 

Once admitted the exchange and the imposition 
on the late manage of a, supposititious heir, there 
was no need of further inquiry. No attempt was 
made to follow the noble arya and Lady Es- 
tonbury—in their travels and prolonged sojourn on 
the continent, enbaequentiy. the birth of Lady 


Estonbury’s s 

Them was not suffered to go before the courts. 
Reginald only waited to be sure had no claim to 
the title, to abandon it quietly, He himself wrote to 
the heir-at-law. 


While Re ld p himself for the study of 
the profession on which he expected to fora 
living, the new marquis traveled in state, surrounded 
by his dependents, to the splendid home he was to 


possess. | 

He asked to see the widowed marchioness, and 
was shown to the drawing-room, where she received 
him in all the magnificence of her beauty and sunk, 


Her toilet was as rich as could be co nt with a 
| widow’s first m . She progentet the gg ee 
{ farmaalie So: her daugntes. the Lady Helen Vane 

and welcomed him to Estonb Court. 

y Estonbury had heard it said of the_heir-at- 
law that he was 2 man who was ly tena- 
moe 6 oe fee to Penney 6 knew cP 
own and would never a them. He 

2 oung, and had had a With the 


was 
| bard w a for meabs to live in comfort before the 
astounding news came to'lift him to the summit of 
| cantly prosperity. Now he was ready ‘‘to take the 
goods the gods provide,” and to enjoy # to the ut- 
most, 


Some dowagers might have been apprehensive of 
what should happen to themselves at the advent of an 


Estonbury had no fears 
She Wa not ever disturbed by tHe least 


,eyes that often were fixed on the ground while 
| speaking, and seldom met the looks fastened on the 
fnels prope ioned man, of goodly breadth and 
length of b, and both graceful and self-possess- 
ed; but his countenance gave the impression of a 
intexpat a oa ne sgoigemon tgp baa 
reference any loftier ciple. 
want of Dikerous sympathy, a sordid ard for 
selfish considerations, and a degree of in 


fe) 
the pursuit of cherished aims, were decidedly a 
y in spite of the veneering of polished agotely 


Helen was affected by the first sight of 
thisman. A shiverran through her whole frame. 
She knew her mother’s purpose; she knew also her 
unscrupulous determination to carry it out. It was 
as vain for her to attempt resistance, as for the 
captive bird to beat its wings against the iron bars 


ofthe gem sh 6 the stranger was like ice, and 
e hand she gav' 
her eyes drooped before him. He looked in her face 


for a moment, and one might have read in his that 
he thought her plain and unattractive, 

Lady Estonbury stillassumed the 7ole of mistress 
of the establishment, and treated the erqiia as & 
welcome guest. He was invited to remain, like any 
other stranger, and shown to his apartment, whither 
his servants had already conveyed his baggage and 
the various belongit rought withhim, _ 

As he threw himself into a large easy-chair and 
submitted to the operations of his valet in prepar- 
ing his toilet for dinner, his thoughts ran on the cool 
self-possession of the lady he had just quitted, and 
the evident intention she had of bringing about the 
/ alliance with her daughter. 
| “ Hum—I can coe fh very well,” he mused, with a’ 


\ 


ae 


They were to strew with flowers the pathway of a | 


i= 


| gentle sub-titter. ‘Would like to hook me—um— 
um. I don’t. wonder young Reginald would have 
pomping Xe do with her!—um—always thought it was 
that Bpotnampes brought her ladyship’s con- 
science to the surface! Um—a piece of good hick 
for me! Wants to hook me now—um—bnt it’s no 
Bo my lady! no, no, no! The Marquis of Estonbury | 

| I shall marry—in time—um—but I shall have a 
bride that will do credit to my taste—um. 
beauty—bright black eyes—gait like a Juno—the 
hand of an empress—um—the majesty of a Cleopa- 
tra—the spirit of a Joan— , Ah!’ 

And he smacked his lips—for he knew a realiza- 
tion of all this schedule of female charms—one, too, 
whom he had failed to make sensible of his own 
claims to homage or admiration. 

We will not dwell upon his new ey. eae ht and 
Serial as they were. Days passed, and he kK no 

rther steps toward penning tae mastership of his 
| domain. mehow or other, her pays was still 

the controlling power. But he meant to have a set- 
tlement shortly.. Finally, r conference with his 
steward and his valet, he resolved on spending a few 
weeks in London at, the season’s close, and visiting 
the Continent before disturbing Lady Estonbury in 
her occupancy of the Court. 

He gave orders for the necessary packing, sum- 
moned his confidential man of business and placed 
him in charge, and graciously announced to the lady 
he honored as. his guest, tho she still treated 
him as hers, his intention to absent, perhaps 
many months, and his wish that she would regard 
Estonbury Court as her own residence. as long as_ it 
should please her to do so, 

That evening the lady summoned the marquis to 
an interview in her private parior, in. her suit of 
apartments, sacred to herself. 

The conference lasted several hours. When Lord 
Estonbury went to hisown chamber his valet noticed 
that he looked haggard and worn, as if tenyears had 
passed in one hour over his head, lea the traces 
of nie and decay. His sallow complexion wore a 
sickly or; his lips trembled; his eyes glanced 
furtively about him; his whole aspect was strangely 
different. from the assured, bold and easy Manner 
that had marked his demeanor. 

He dismissed the attendant with a curt reproof 
for waiting for him; he had no business to take note 
| how late his master chose to remain up, nor how he 

looked, -The man heard his lord. bolt his dressing- 
room door, and went away muttering, as he yawned 


sleepily: 

be What's in the wind, now? Never did sucha 

thing before, as lock me out! Him the dow- 
rs had a quanre\. lm 1". 

y Estonbury had forbidden: her maid to co 
to her room. As she undressed herself, it could he 
seen that she was unusually pale, and bore the 
traces of great agitation. But her proud spirit and 
iron will, as ever, triumphed over the least y 
to weakness, : 

She went to the door of her nabters sleeping- 
room, listened, and tried to turn the b. It wo 
not yield; the door was med. Not 
to be heard with The ly sighed; and if her 
haughty soul ever bowed itself in prayer it was 
nearest that frame when sbe mentally invoked bless- 
ings on the head of the only being she loved on earth 
or in heaven! 

rank, station 


io we pieeenes! Those of worl 
and wealth. e state of a peeress; the wealth of a 
rincess. Did ness with it? Nay—she 


iant 


the girl was sent for to attend 
her mother in her A eg gs Lad tonbury 
' was calm and reserved. © touched Helen's fore- 
head with her lips, and bade her be seated. 
‘Lord Estonbury,’’ she said, quietly, after a pause, 
‘‘ proposed for you, meen, Nar evening.” 
Ihe gil started, and lo in the lady's face with 
wild, affrighted eyes. ” 
“Did you not hear me, child? The marquis wishes 
to make you his wife!” 
Helen rose and stood before her mother. 
‘Tt cannot be that he wishes it!"’ she cried. ‘‘He 
‘has shown me no attention; he does not care for 


me! 

visit nation ae der Doe ee, 
ow of a man’s o) or you; 

pov ctenm eerie, > you 
“Love!” oed Helen, faintly, yet with a tone o 


I meer: 
* And if he were not romantic enough to fall in 
| love at first sight, has a man, of no other 
thought, or purpose, or duty, than how to indulge 
his fancy? A peer must choose a wife who can grace 
his station.” ; 
“J am not such a one!’ murmured the girl. 
“T have told you, Helen, what his lordship said; I 
| shall expect you to be obedient to my will, and pre- 
pare to receive him as your affianced husband,” 
“Oh, Lady Estonbury—!” she began. 
The] rowned, 

‘Ts it thus you address me?" 
“Mamma, then! Spare.me, 
not f, Rie mote marry this man! 

elen!” . : 
“He does not loveme! He does not want to marry 
me! You have made ‘0 this!” 
“Woolish girl! How could I compel the man to 
offer himself to ob 
“T know not: but 
Oh, mother! leave me free. ’ 


“JT am not ungrateful for all your kindness; but I 
cannot, oh, I cannot wed a man who is averse to me, 
and whom I—almost hate!” 

|“ Wretched child! you love that base-born eburl, - 
Reginald Chisholm!” 


e 
fe 
5 
8 


I entreat you! io 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


t~ 


ay 


The girl sunk at her mother’s feet, hi her face 
in phe. a of her dress, and struggling to repress 
Be Do, you dare confess itr” the Indy cried. “That 

ro 2 
acane € should stoop to such degrada 

Then Helen lifted up her tear-stained face; though 


wef vere ; 
‘It was yourself who taught me to love Reginald,” 
she said, in trembling ies onate tones. ‘ You 


knew him to be just . i bim 
tote hn ae t he is; yet you wished 


wand He scornfully rejected youl He threw u 
title and fortune, rather es Nea ou! You, who 


have the blood of the Estonburys our veins— 
one 1 on you, girl! Have you no touch of 
The rl covered her face with both her hands. 
Ay, Rees may well hide your face! To love a 
hist, who has spurned you! Will you grovel, still, at 
feet? Show that you have the spirit of your race! 


Become the Marchio: 
mess of Estonbury! Let him see 
you are not crushed. by his cabeesaeen! 

1 there was no pride in the maiden’s nature to 
answer such an ap She loved, and loved hope- 
lessly. She would have laid down life for the ob- 
ject, of her love; she had no spirit to rise in resent- 
ment against him for having despised her! 

¢ conference was prolonged more than an hour. 
y yma was accustomed to, rule,with ab- 
solute sway. Her will was despotic; her daughter’s 
hever before beén arrayed in opposition. The 
Stronger nature came off victorious. sides ey 
Helen Jeft the drawing-room drooping like a 
Stricken lily, and subdue fo full submission. | 
She ged permission to spend the day in her 
Own room. This was granted till evening. 
, After dinner the young lady appeared in the draw- 
ing-room to receive her accepted suitor. They could 
not be trusted alone; and the marchioness spent the 
evening in their company, and bade her daughter 
play and sing. Before bedtime it was ging i that 
the marquis should take a short trip to London, 
qais the trousseau of his bride was preparing; re- 
rning at an early day for the wedding. 


A op Se XxX, 
E SOLEMN VOW. 
Tas bride sat in ber dressing-room before the 


splendid room was filled with the para- 
Wedding finery. The snowy silk, with 
folds, lay upon a divan; the ex- 
echlin Jace Sp -flower wreath 


was covered with essen: 


hersilken 
was permitted 


to brush 
Plait and coil 
an ornament 
e 
ne, 
Her e parere SHE 


Thea she would close thers with a pala. 

; a pain- 
s Ls, wader, * if shutting in Shatin che oneld oes 
Once she glanced at her reflection in 


q mirror. It was rage 
suffering ‘ari’ WAS Rot that of @ beauty, but a 


‘away with @ sigh, 


repressed. 
wee ae eld hand. On the fore- 


up Rey, lee 
me, Jb was. her anenmsrnonh ge one eee 


t ring. 
mination abe amiled a wan smile; but not in ad- 


its gorgeo! 
of slavery 


hioness—her favo’. - 
to nerservice on special Giagane 


wnat diesel ge Ge, olen! the sree 
~ our ip’s ti 
woman? aaah , es quite D lected her ft :P Shall I 


her 2 0} ” 
“Stop!” cried the girl 
“ Or will authoritatively, 
Ta thinks: for ress you? ree: great st 
her but mine, on would have no hands abou 


n. May I 
dress? Isee your hair ig Fone; but wish, an a 
Hal * ad the wreath!” 
But do you know how late oad 
are ready, and bi pes 3 Pegite ‘s ae peiderpadite 
ished half an hour since.” She eee Jaa Yas tn 
yi ela will here for 


roguit you not hear me, Chisholm? Leave this 


The woman stared, It was the first 

had ever spoken in nee tone, in her Ry time the girl 
pardon,’ whimpered, with a courtes 

80 low as to savor of irony, As she went o fate 
young lady feels her went To 
who was her mother so long} 
. A few minutes later, and Lady Estonbury herself. 
in her sweeping robes, dressed for the ceremony’ 


de 
a) 


passed in @ room where her daughter still ey’ 
Pipe in thought, She was vexed at the report 
of her Maid, and spoke severely. 

> , What is this? Not dressed? Alone, too? 
Where are your maids?” 

jit is time oe ” the girl answered. 

There is no time fer dallying. The carriages 
‘wait and the guests are ready. I will call in the 
Tae bia | 

& moment,” er 
touched the Doll cord. Sete Ranlens AB /hed.anol an 
y 
aa 7 : . 


“Why? Have you anything to say? What is the 


me ves Tone I have been oniy a% 
es, I mus’ something. ave been oniy 
obedient slave so far--” 

“How strangel 


you talk! Surely you are not 
going to turn rebel now?” 


Ww 

“No fear-of that. I have submitted to my fate. I 
will try to do my duty. I will be a gentle and obedi- 
ent wife, even if I cannot love him. 

‘An excellent resolution. You will be happy, too; 
I doubt it not.” 

‘IT do not know—I do not care. But I want to tell 
you one thing, mother. Iwasin the alcove of the 
room where you and Mrs. Chisholm were talking 
last evening.’ 

The lady started, and grew pale. 

“You were in the alcove?” she asked. ‘‘You hid 
yourself there to listen to our conversation?” 

“‘No, madam, I did not; it was an accident my be- 
ing there. When I heard you I was coming out; but 

ou uttered a name that arrested my attention, and 

lingered. Yes, I confess it, 1 was determined to hear 
what you had to say, concerning him/” The lady 
closed her teeth and set her lips, repressing her 
emotion. 

“A singular curiosity,” she said, with sarcastic 
emphasis, “ in a bride on the eve of marriage.” 

“T was anxious to know,” continued the girl, “if 
SS had fulfilled the stipulation you made. You 

ow what it was?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! to offer your young hero an annuity! 
It was respectfully tendered, according to the agree- 
ment between us,” 

“* And accepted by him?’’ 

“You are a silly girl; ignorant of the ways of men, 
toask such a question, Of course the young man de- 

ned it.” 

“He declined it?” 

“There was no reason why he should receive the 
bounty of one to whom he has ever been a torment 
and ashame!” said the lady, bitterly. “‘ With his ideas 
of independence, he could have but one answer to 
such a proposition.” 4 

‘* And he suffers all the évils ‘of poverty?” 

“He found friends who set him up in the study of 
a profession. He will do well enough. Helen, you 
make me blush for you.' At sucha time as this, to 
occupy your mind with the concerns of another than 
your husband; one, too, who slighted and seorned 
you! Shame upon you!” 

‘““Have patience, mother; I have more to say. I 
discov something from your conversation which 
I did not te? 

“Indeed! And what, pray?” 

. “ That you are still practicing some terrible wrong, 
or fraud, toward Reginald.” 

“Helen! How dare you?” 

“T heard enough to convince me. There is some- 
what behind your confession that he was not your 
son. You have done something more to him.” _ 

“Wicked what mean you?” 

With clenched hand the lady strode up to the 

3 —— Helen rose and faced her, defiance 
flashing in her eyes. 

‘tHe is not the son of the Chisholms, and there is 
, of vital consequence 


some mystery you are ve! 
to him; a nbelery even Chisholm does not know.” 


The lady’s lips were livid with passion or fear. 
They moved: Odeeninrval sy, but acted no audible 


“Theard her plead with y madam, to know 
‘the secret.’ I heard her say: ‘he was not her son; 
that the birth-mark was not on his arm.’ e ‘birth: 
mark’ was her son's, as I understood.” 


Lady Estonb clutched the girl’s arm with a 
likeiron. 
“You serpent!’ she hissed in her ear. “ You un- 
me to death!” 


natural hi ap You would stin 

“TY would do you Not harm, I would coee 
your conscience of a crime that will crush you, slay 
you, if you do not repent. ure you, solemnly, 
mother, if you have wro: d, make 
restitution. If you do not, I swear that Twill!” 

The lady smote her forehead with her open pam, 

“‘Am I going mad?” she exclaimed, “‘oris it my 
— — hat has risen against me to drag me down 

n 


‘““Mother! mother!’’ cried Helen. “ Listen to me! 
Whatever stands in the way of doing right, have 
courage to do it! I will stand by you!” And she 
flung her arms round the lady’s neck. 

But the lady tore her clasped hands apart and flung 


her off. 
“ Away, unnatural girl!” she cried. ‘ Base child 
that would destroy your mother! Perjured bride 
pot te your husband for the sake of 
@ stranger!" : 


that would sin 

Helen answered not; but her bosom’s heaving an 
her uerering foes told of the excitement unde 
which she labored. 

“ Can a deny—shameless girl! that you love the 


man ye 
ae | ap not deny it,’’ replied the sad bride. “‘ It was 
the first confession made to Lord Estonbury, when 
you forced me to receive him as ay betrothed, I 
thought he would have left me, when I told him; but 
he said he would not give me up.” 
* You are not worthy his love, ungrateful girl!” 
**T know it well. Iam not worthy the love of any 
man. Call him hither, madam. Tell him I am res- 
olutely bent on one thing; to discover what is the 
cons} against Reginald and to foil it! Yes— 
mother! Jswear to doit! I will find it out yet! I 
warn you now, that you may save yourself the loss 


and shame ; that you may save me the 
agony of knowing that Ihave brought exposure on 
Steps, st 7% th thi panties 2 

S e on 3 
toloverrunaien her. 


At last she stopped directly in front of her daugh- 


' ter, glaring at her with | 
Manet 


wolfisk e€ her face 
to the hue of marble. ese 

“ Are you done?” she growled. 

“Yes. Ihave said all, now. Let me repeat it. I 
ledge myself—so help me Heaven—to discover and 
ring to light the wrong under which he—Reginald— 

suffers! to do him right, even if it costs my life; if it 
costs the ruin of all my house! This I have sworn, 
mother. Now, will = call my lord, and let him 
know my resolution?” 

‘There is no need!”’ 

“Is he aware of the ‘ secret?’ ” 

“Whatever there is—or has been—is known to 
him;as much as to me. What a fool Iam, to let 
such an outbreak move me!” 

The lady wiped her Seay te with her eost- 

lace-bordered handkerchief.” in 

“Now, you are coming to your senses, I hope! 
Your melodrama is finished!” 

Helen looked in her face unblenching. 

“T cannot compass eek secret,” she said, mourn- 
fully. “I cannot foil the conspiracy, till I know 
more. Buti willknowmore. Be sure of that.” 

There was atap at the door and a mingling of 
sweet and shrill voices came to the ear. 

“Ts the bride ready?” 

Lady Estonbury flung the door open, and called 
the maids. They came hurriedly in. The bride 
o— rigid and pale as a ghost, her eyes fixed on her 
mother, <> 

“Do your work, and do it quickly,” said her lady- 
ship, authoritatively. 

It was speedily done. Helen made no resistance. 
She was arrayed in the bridal dress, and the bridal 
vail was fastened in her hair. The flowers were duly 
placed, and the bouquet was placed in her hand. 

She said not one word. Only once her imploring 
aze sought her mother’s, The mute appeal was un- 
e , and scornfully dismissed. 

The clock had struck eléven some time since. The 
rocession had formed; the bridal train was waiting. 

Helen was led out by ‘her mother from her chamber, 
and down the grand stairway. 

The bridemaids, attendants and guests joined 
them in the hall, They took their places in the car- 


riages. 

On the green fronting the church, the wedding- 
party alighted, and formed for entrance, while tue 
village girls strewed flowers in the way, 
and the hum of h 


merry bells — 
was hushed as t 
into the ivy-covered church. There, the 
received his bride at the 


nope trom cite to time, os Dee of the library, 
an spent man pM rags reading aloud 
bim. The taste for readitig nce awakened, 

came & passion with him; and thus many 


yng 
himself with 


He 
dom to 


t. 

elt unusually well. few 
embers burned in the gage A for t py Ry Coed 
air had begun to be felt in ie tak. morning; 
but the window was open. Herrick laid aside 
his book, and was watching the workmen and bum- 
mers at their several tasks below the terraces. As 
he gazed idly, he saw two horses passing along the 
line bordering the copse a quarter of a mile distant. 
He started up quickly, and touching the bell-cord, 

rung for his attendant. : 

The man appeared at the door in a moment, 

., 1 see Matlin’s steed yonder,” his master said; 
“put he hath some companion. By the sweep of 
Bee garments, I trow, itisa woman, Call Margaret 
er.” : 


Margaret was clready near the door; and she 
came in as the man left the room. To her the in- 


On this morning he f. 


his hand, and noting that it trembled, w! 
mounteri to his Sforehead. i 
it be that would conta hi 
ance?” 

‘““Nay—I dreamed not it was—my fair cousin!” 
the young man answered, “I am not so weak as 


{ 
‘ 


the 
1 ted: train took i ae 
e long-expec' Lae 


= 


hither under Matlin’s guid- | 


Cian a ii 


‘ 


y 


48 


you think, Margaret. The fever left me many weeks 


‘““And your—your kinsfolk are in London,” added 
Margaret, 

‘“ Ay, and likely to stay there; at least not to re- 
tn hither. Perhaps never—one, at least. Said 
you not, sie fair lady was a worshiped belle in the 

wo ; 


; oN id not say so; but—” 


rarer than a crown. You see, 1 canspeak of her 


“But she must be; and no marvel; her beauty is 
calmly now, Margaret.”’ 
wptgend I peetnrt Master Herrick.”’ 
“T have more to say, anon; but now, gi! go 
and receive this stranger. Bring both hither di- 


rectly. 

t left the room, and presently returned, 
ushoriat in, the seer in his usual Scottish clansman’s 
dress, and a lady in traveling coat and a hat such as 
was worn in the lowlands, A vail of gray gauze 
fluttered from it, but was not thick enough to con- 

-eal the features of the wearer. 
F peeeies saaised to his feet, exclaiming: 
The woman gave a short, gasping ery, sprung for- 
the young man, c 


w fi her arms about . 
him to ‘ao breast, and then sunk on the floor at his 


ee! 
“Hilda! What news bring you? My father! Is 


he dead?” 
“The heavens forbid, Master Herrick!”’ cried the 
woman, rising as he drew her up, and the 


seat on the couch to which he waved her. ‘Sir Ken- 
neth fares well! He is anxious but for his son—of 
whose illness the seer wrote to him.” 

Matlin explained that he had given the father 
such an account as was necessary, without alarm- 
ing him.” 


“* She lovee—then?” 
Again silence! 


“ 


once; but 


| by the bruises that so sorely wounded my body. I 
am no whining, pining lover. Alicia is my cousin; 
she can never be more to me. Ican bear to hear of 


| her. becoming the bride of any worthy man, save 
| Only that fop of a baronet.” 
‘“He is your friend. Did he not bestir himself to 
obtain a commission for you?” 
“ Useless toa man crippled of his strength. And 
the leech says it may be a year more before I can 
| hunt, or ride a day’s journéy,”’ wailed Herrick, ‘I 
shall carve out my own fortune, when I can wield 
a sword. Now, tell me, -girl, who is Alicia to 


wa 
‘““No man, The baron will never consent.” 

* But she loves some one. Ha!" as a sudden re- 
collection struck him, ‘‘ who was the stranger I saw 
with her the day before! played the fool, and sought 
the life of the baronet coxcomb, and was i jot 
enough to throw myself from the reece ft ; 

‘The stranger wae 7 OUNE Reginald rd Cressy 
~--at least he was called so, before it was made 
known that he was not the son of the noble Marquis 
Med Estonbury,” answered Margaret, with hesita- 

on. [ 

‘‘Ha! the young man who gave up the title and 
estates as soon as he found he was not the heir?” 

* The same!”’ 

oe y George! he is a noble fellow! Where is he 
now?”’ 

“T do not know. He went to studying law, I 
Tt from the laird’s people—the Laird of Ral- 
ston.” 


‘And I came over to see to the household stuff, 
and various matters to be sold, and the money con- 
veyed to Sir Kenneth,” added Hilda. 

My father is well?”’ 
“ Ay, and in excellent spirits, save for missing the 
face of his son. He hath but a lonely life.” 
““And Gregory?’’ 
“Gregory, and the rest, snes @ company on the 


‘Gregory in England?" 
waney, were on the coast of Wales a month since.”’ 
“To put their heads into the lion’s mouth,” said 
““Nay—they have quit the smuggling concern, 
e ges om a Prone trading mening 
“ My father hath need of moneys, then?” 
an Not yet i, Day Se eeee his goods disposed of, as 
cannot return hither,” 
Herrick beckoned Ma t to him, and whis- 
to her.. She nodded and left the room, pre- 
ently returning with a small ebony box, which she 
sd in the invalid’s hands. ; ; 
ve a store of gold here,’ said Herrick, 
to send it tomy father. Take it, Hilda, 


ba re tig when I come, 
7 news I shall take wi’ me to dear Sir 


aitaeriok oe whispe red ‘Ker; she rung: the ‘bell 
ota ck Ww er; she 

ry to the attendant. ‘ 
ve no dinner,” the invalid geld, ad- 
ressing the seer. ‘‘Go down and refresh your- 
selves; drink my health in a stoup of wine, and then 
Same pack to talk over what we are to do.” 


in 

‘went to the dini 
wag served. § 

to Herrick as * 


*‘T would consent that my cousin should marry 
such a man.” 

‘* Her father will never consent.” 

“ Not, if I entreat ?” 

“ i no )” 

* And it is he whom Alicia loves?” 

aret bowed her head. She would have arisen, 

to leave the room; but Herrick stayed her. 

“T have summat to say, girl. You see Iam cured 


of folly. ‘ 
The girl lifted her eyes and met those of Herrick 
fastened on her face. She blushed and looked down 
again without answer. 
‘*Shall I prove it to you? Shall 1 show you. that 


Alicia is no longer loved by me? I love another, | 


Margaret!” 

Her face grew suddenly pale; but 
nor looked La ; 

y3 Wouldst ow whom? Yourself, dear Marga- 


He took her hand; but she drew i away with a 
shiver. 


“ Nay—turn not from me, girl. You are worth a 
dozen like Ali’ ~ 


she moved not, 


‘ 
LADY HELEN’S VOW. 
“She ts not betrothed: Her father would not 
ve it.” 2 : 
Re 
rire Bag an on a wen, Ber a Me | While my fat 


. Mastc. ‘ick, do not mock me!” the girl 
cried, with a c, isive sob, 
“Mock you Margaret? 1 am serious. I know | 
our wort ile sickness held me a prisoner, I 


ave been faithfully nursed and tended by one gen- 
tle, tender girl, to whom 1 have yielded my heart. 
Who shall gainsay me? I love you, lass, and I will 
make you my wife, and mistress of all here when it 
comes to me.”’ 

“Master Herrick!” the girl said, resolutely, and 
now returning his gaze with earnest, anxious look. 
vg You a not speak in this way!” 


‘“*T am but a dependent. My parents were servants 
of the baron. Iam not fit to be the wife of his kins- 
m 2 | 


an, 
““ Who is to say so? I will fight any man who dares 
even think it! I will have none but you, girl; and the 
barge Bipy. go hang! What is it to him?” 
‘The lords of Swinton have aye wedded ladies of 
blood and birth.”’ 


° 
Watgauel, if I ever live to be Baron of Swinton. 
Come, come; there is but one thing can turn me 
from my purpose; and that is, to hear you say you 
love me not,’ ' 

‘Nay, Master Herrick—” 
Ad captured her hand again, and drew her to his 


| 


| 


| 


u_ shall queen it with the best of them, | 


e. ; 
“Look at me, Margaret; in mine eyes—girl; so. » 


| Now, tell me if you do not love me!” 


her close the door, and then sit beside him: 
“ not L me the last letter that came 
“It was tom I did not know if you | 

wi care to hear it.” 

‘*Full of woman’s Bossip I ween!” 
** Ay, and such is ever olly in men’s eyes.” 
“RH me, is my fair cousin to, g 
“To marry ? 


0; not to my knowledge,”’ 
“ But she is afflanced, I know!” wi 

“T never said so.” , 

“ She weds the dandy baronet, after all!’ 

“Who said that of her?’ demanded the girl. 

Ts it not true?” 

“Tt is false. She would be a maiden all her 
days ere she would look at Sir Victor Wilder as a | 
busband,” | 
But he loves her; and a woman learns ! 
to lovea persevering suitor.” 

“ She will never learn to love him / | 

Jesson with 


18) 


“Then she must have conned the 
a my I ew ne Hones of a wench.’’. 
aret was silent, , 

a Whos i tatia, then? Alicia is a betrothed mai- 


‘The girl was troubled. Was the heart of the young 
man returning to its madness? She knew not what 
to say, between her anxiety to sa.v him, and her 
fid to her young foster-sister. 

Hevice repeated the question. 


The swiftly-varying color, the bashful droop of the 
eyelids, made confession before the tongue could 
utter sound. ° 

“Answer me, Margaret 

“Do not, fry me too far, I pray you. I am but a 

r m 
Peta nd what am I but a dependent? But I will be 
more! So soon as I have my strength. I shall leave 
this place—I shall leave, this country. Must I go 
alone, Margaret?” 4 

‘* But why do you go?” 

“Tt is my pleasure. I will not live in silken fetters, 
waiting for my fortune to come to me. I will carve 
out my own way: \ 
baronet shall buy no commission for me] Ha, Mar- 
garet, you are pale as death! Now doI know that I 
am. beloved!”’ 


He took her in his arms, and the girl did not re- 
peys his embrace. But she disengaged herself pres- 
ently. 

“J know not what to say, »? she answered, when he 
presses the question. “T fear I have been a traitor 

the baron’s trust. He bade me stay and nurse 
his young kinsman, and he dreamed not of danger.” 

stopped ber words with kisses and raptu- 
rous protestations 


rite tothe baron!” cried Margret. , 
“Not I. He has naught to do with my love.” 


” 
Is 


' and acting of the great 
I will join the army; but the soft , 


| of a March in the metro 


“ Will he give his consent? TI fear nof,” | 

“Tush, Ieare not! 1 shall not ask him! Think 
You, the accident of birth, that made me heir to the 

tle aud land, which my father will never claim, put 
me in eg to the baron or any of his race? 
z er sree owe obedience only to him; 

and he will welcome the girl I love as his daughter.” 

‘Yet he wished to marry you to Alicia.” 

“‘He has gotten over such foolishness, as I have, 
Alicia is not for me. Margaret is—and I swear by 
Saint Andrew I will have Margaret!” . 

ain he clasped her in a fierce embrace. 

“Let me go,”* she pleaded, too jealous of her new 
be pi dare indulge it. 

Not till you promise to be mine.” 

“If I may—without angering the noble baron—” 

“Tush! you will anger me, talking thus!” 

“Or grieving my dear sister Alicta—” 

“Tell her all! She will not withstand me! She 
will be too glad to have me out of her way!’ laugh- 
ed the happy lover. 

Tt was so arranged. Ma t was to write to the 
baron’s daughter, and abide by-her counsel, Her 
love for young Reginald, dispossessed of all save his 
honor, was a pledge to Herrick that she would fa~- 
vor his cause. And so it proved. 

A long and loving letter came from the fair girl; 
or rather two letters; for she wrote to both. She 
was rejoiced that Herrick had given his heart to 
one so worthy. Margaret’s good fortune delighted 
her, She would undertake to plead for them with 
her father, and his consent. The letter was ac- 
companied by a pretty bracelet, her gift to Mar- 
garet, sent by Frank Ralston. 
Meanwhile Hilda had accomplished her mission, 
and returned to her master’s place of refuge on the 
Continent, bearing the contributions’of Matlin, Her- 
rick and Margaret. Matlin was to remain only till 
Herrick’s strength returned so far as to enable him 
to travel. The wedding was to take place before he 
dett Scotiand, 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MEETING AT THE OPERA, 
PARLIAMENT had commenced its session in London; 


though as yet some of the fashionables had not left 
their homes in the country to endure the discomforts 


: was no * 
however, of gayety in high circles, rg 
Alicia and her father had their lodgin 
vate family hotel in oreriey Ranere: gin 
sively patronized by the nobility, 
The girl had fairly entered society, having been 
presen at court by a noble kinswo and 


The world of fashion had its charms for her; and 
many suitors were at her feet. The baron felt sure 


at a pri- 
ost exclu- 


| chaperoned everywhere by Lady Northampton. 


' of effacing the aease of Reginald, in the splendid 


rospects, that at 
er. 


er conseait would open before 


urged the young wife into gay so- 
ciety; and Helen passive F Gist oct little po 
seemed to enjoy scenes of the kind. She wore the 
honors her marriage won with more ity 
than either her mother or her husband had anti- 


oes 
nbury had never loved her, and made no pre- 
tense of doing so. So long as she did not mortif. 
his pride, so long as she appeared at the head of his 
table and in public with grace and Maloy: cient 
to do him credit, he was content. He rarely went 
out with her, He was courteous to her at all times; 
and that surely was as much as she could expect 
without any manifestation of the affection he could 
not fee’ ; 
Her submission to his slightest wish was the same 
atall times. Obedience she had bth eee git and she 
kept her vow implicitly. So gentle and complying 
was she in everything that he felt the yoke an easy 
one, and in turn was oo to indulge her wishes 
whenever he learned them, This he did through the 
pte ee No occasion of difference had ever yet 


sen, 

The mother-in-law had her full swing in 
cise of power, and in social supremacy. Her daugh- 
ter was subject to her; yet she kept the depths of 
her nature hidden even from maternal eyes. 
Georgiana, Lady Estonbury, could not fail to per- 
ceive that the young wife had a purpose which, 
should circumstances ever develop it into action, 
she would be powerless to shake. : 

They were together at the opera. Twoor three 
arp friends had joined them in their box, and 

ere assiduous in their court to the dowager, Helen 
Was taciturn: and seldom encouraged the attentions 

of their fashionable acquaintances. She sat in front, 

her eyes fixed on the stage, absorbed in the singing 
er me, Whose voice en- 

tranced the audience whenever it was heard, 

Helen was very fond of music. It was her solace 
in melancholy hours, her resource in solitude. Noth- 
ing could give half the pleasure she took at the 
opera; and their box was always occupied when 
great artists appeared. 

She did not notice the different visitors entering 
and departing, after brief conversations with her 
mother; till, at. some interval in the music, she 
heard the dowager papa rallying one of the 

entlemen on his admiration for a new star in fash- 
omete Goes indeed: tank | ] 

**She does, in , 100K lovely to-night! I heard 
of her beauty at the time she wal Bieedated’ She is 
all the raze in a certain set,” 


In ordina 


., She should not be a ae was the rejoinder.. 
Her nature is too fresh. e air of the drawing- 

room does not agree with her; she is most at home 

on her own Scottish hills.” 

: You are poetical, my lord,” said the lady, laugh- 


“With such a theme, who could wonder?” ex- 
claimed the gentleman. 

Look at her now, receiving that banat from 
one of her worshipers,” said another, who lifted 
& glass to his eye. 

elen noticed the direction in which he looked, 
wae reel rawed, pene for Sema. She saw in S 

oppo a very au young girl, 

whose air, dress and whole demeanor were so dif- 

ferent from the general run of young ladies she had 

seen Fen pes arention maa ieee’ ae ge 
s tha ? e whispered, leaning 

and speaking to a gentleman near her. 

In the box opposite? I have not the pleasure of 
knowing the lady; but I know her name, She is the 
daughter of Lord Swinton, a Scottish baron.” 

i have never met her!’ r 

Indeed! She has been out but a short time; yet 
she has created a marked sensation in society. I 
hear her toasted at the clubs.” 

‘A protegee of Lady Northampton’s,” remarked 
the dowager, ‘‘could not fail of crea @ sensa- 


“But this is owing to herself. She is so young, 
and unspoiled by flattery; she has no wish for ad- 
miration, though it follows her the more, perhaps, 
for her indifference.” 

“‘Ts she an heiress?” 

_ “'Phe barony is a poor one; ancient, but shorn of 
its former possessions. Her father has barely 
enough to maintain his standing, living at the ex- 
tent of his income.”’ 

“Then she has no fortune?’ 

‘None but her wild grace and sweetness, flowers 
80 unused to this soil, that they charm every one,” 
said the poetical lord who bad before spoker. 

“Ig she a guest of Lady Northampton?” asked the 


owager. 

“No; but she goes everywhere with her. She is 

her father; and he has no house in town.”’ 

“How JT should like to call upon her!” thought the 
Wane the ttar of whe avesiug pain pieeaxd, amd 

en the star of the evening again ap; , an 
she was absorbed in the music. 

As they came, out, at the conclusion of the opera, 
their course was stopped by several acquaintances. 
Some little delay occurred near the door; and quite 
cos it and suddenly young Lady Eston ury 
f close enough to the. young girl she had 
observed in the box to have a good view of her face. 
She felt at once its “‘ wild-rose sweetness.”’ 

icia was surrounded by attendant gentlemen; 
but never did girl seem more unconscious of the ad- 
miration she excited. , She was leaning on the arm 
of Victor Wilder, and on the other side of her 

a Roalese org lady, a peeress well known 
a er highest circles, who was attended by. Lord 
winton. . ‘ et 

For one instant the eyes of young Lady Estonbury 
met those of the fair girl, gts seemed to find in 
the other some attraction of the kind not expressed 
acquaintanceship, Alicia’s rosy lips 
ina half-smile and Helen bowed slightly, and 

elt the warm color rush to her face, Neither could 
imagine the influence one of the two was to exercise 
OFF the destinies of the other! 

e dowager hurried her daughter forward, and 
the cry of “Lady Estonbury’s carriage’’ was pre- 
sently heard, 
pa Ties aes ascended, the en to Mag s} Ps 

n e marchioness saw Mrs, - 
holm coming ‘out of har mother’s dressing-room. 
The dame turned back into the room and remained 
there. Helen wondered what it could mean. Chis- 
holm was no longer one of the household, and not a 
frequent visitor. 

elen had not forgotten her resolution, nor the 

solemn yow she had taken on the eve of her mar- 

i though she never since, to her mother, men- 
tioned the name of Reginald. 

She resolved to lose no time in learning what news 
the ged maid had brought; for she was con- 
vinced her errand had something to do with him. 

She came into the dowager’s dressing-room the 
next morning, and asked at once the question she 
longed to ; frankly avowing, when taxed by 

y Estonbury, that her interest in Reginald 
prompted her to ask it, : 

“You ought to be ashamed, Helen,” her mother 


_ added, “to care for another man than your husband 


to whom your love belongs.’ 
“ Aa ‘ Lacey to Re Said the y re a al 
emphatically. in archi 
Ticve Heginald olmes.”” en In supposing 
He went by that name, and Helen had learned the 


act, 
“Ind I feared it,” said her mother, * You 
eta me by the assurance that you have forgot- 
im,’’ 


“ Nor have I forgotten him, mamma, ButI know 
phat to love him as T once did would be a sin; and I 
&ve schooled my heart. If I were free at this mo- 
him’ and you gave consent, I would not marry 


I am glad to hear you speak so, Helen,” 
ut Ton still rear ie in his fortunes—in his 
Tam pledged to watch over it asif he were 


my own brother.” ; 
child, since you were brought 


That is but natu 
up together. You will be glad, then, to hear of his 
Success.” 


“ec 
“ 


‘Tell me of it, mamma.” 
., Chisholm has been to see him.” 
' “He fs in London, then?” 
‘Yes, studying Jaw; he has a grect talent for the 
law. I understand.” 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


"Wellgo on!” tive 4 : 

“Mi Chisholm heard that he was aided by some 
Scottisa friends, and naturally he wished to share in 
his good orp nat : 

“By what right?” asked Helen, quickly. 

4 ‘olen, you forget that the Chisholms are Re- 

Gu rents,”’ 


8 

‘ont ah a enough to convince me that they are not 
his parents,’’ was the prompt answer. 

The dowager grew very pale and grasped her 
daughter’s arm. 

‘Helen, have you ever communicated to Reginald 
your doubts on this subject?” 

“J, mother! I have never seen nor spoken to 
Reginald since we parted at the Court.” ‘ 

“Nor written—nor sent message to him?” 

** Neither,” 

“Beware how you do so, girl! But somehow, he 
has the same notion. When Chisholm claimed from 
him a sum of money for his and his wife’s suppor 
he was coldly refused. When his wife-my mai 
that was—went to him to crave help on the score of 
relationship, he disowned her! He refused to believe 
she was mother,”” 

‘On what ground?” ie 
. “ His own feelings—his inward conviction.” 

‘He is right!” cried Lady Estonbury, clasping her 


ands. 

‘Silly girl! you defend such unnatural conduct?” 

“You know why I do not think he is their son. 
He had not the ‘strawberry birth-mark,’ you know.” 

“ Helen!” cried her mother, white with rage, “if 
you ever dare allude to that again, you will offend 


me past forgiveness!” 
‘Tt was Chisholm I heard mention it as belonging 
to her boy.” 


“Silence! or I shall tell you no more.” 
‘“‘T will be silent. So he disowned the Chisholms?” 
3 Entirely ; they could only get one promise from 


“What was that?” 

“That they as take and enjoy whatever it 
might please Lord Estonbury to bestow on him.” 
My ‘Nay, mother, I know Reginald never so worded 

me iano my Lady Incredulous, how do you know 
that?’ 

‘Because Reginald promptly deelined your offer, 
and my lord’s, of an independence. He would not, 
after that, make any claim.” 

“Chisholm, the woman I mean, spoke of your hus- 
band’s willingness to assist him and he spurned it, 
as before.”’ 

‘That is pene Le) f 
' “Then she asked if he were willing they should re- 
ceive my lord’s bounty, as they needed it)’ 

‘¢ What said he?” ; 

“That he had no claim to anything, nor would he 
accept anything. If they received aid from my lord 
it must be independent of all claims on his part, and 
not founded on any supposed relationship to him.” 

‘He was right,’ 

The dowager flashed a glance of anger on her 
daughter. 

‘“‘ He sent Chisholm away, bidding her—the unnat- 
ura] monster !—never come into his presence again. 
But she will ask my lord for the provision the mis- 
guided young man refused.” 

Helen made no y 

‘* Have you any 0 jection to that?” 

“TI do not know—”"’ she answered, musingly. 

** At least, if Chisholm obtains money from) Lord 
Estonbury, you will not o his liberality.” ©. 

“No—I will not; Ido not care what he gives the 
man or his wife.” 

“Tt was scandalous in Reginald to refuse them as- 
sistance. He isalready making money by his labors; 
and then he is known to be intimate with the rich 
merchant—the India man—” 

. ‘Who?’ asked the young lady, : 

‘His name is Wallrade, I understand, though I 
have never seen him. He is rich and does not 
a good character.” . 

* And Reginald is intimate with him?” 

“T have heard so, His money will cover a multi- 
tude of sins, in the eyes of a needy young man.” 

Helen had risen to leave the room, but turned back 
at this; her face aflame with anger. { 

‘Tf you mean, mother, that id will be the 
friend of a bad. man because he is rich,” she said, 
‘vou say what is not the truth, Itis not his nature, 
Nor would he have cast off the Chisholms, had: he 
not been firmly convinced they had impo on him 
a lie anda fraud. You know, mother, as wellasI 
do, that he is not their son.” 

She left the room without another look at the dow- 
ager, who sunk into her chair, faint and trembling; 
her lips articulating the words: 

‘Can she suspect? Impossible! She knows noth- 
ne te she did, would she drag ruin upon her own 

ead?’ 


- CHAPTER XXV. 
A NEW FRIEND. 

In the room next to that occupied by Reginald at 
the Temple, a str elderly _—_ rat man 
hours of every day. It was a sort of office in whic 
he kept his — and occasionally received a visit; 
sometimes, in weather, lodging there. 

Reginald had often met him on the stairs, and 
had several times rendered trifling services, such as 
supplying him with matches, inviting him to warm 
himself by his fire; lending him paper, pen and ink 
when he hepnesied tohave none; offering the morn- 

g Times, etc. He saw the traces of suffering in 
the shrunken and ‘slightly bent form, the deeply- 
lined features and sallow complexion; these were 
sufficient to interest him; for com ion was 
readily drawn out by the evidence sorrow or 
trouble of any kind. j é 

The stranger had once or twice seemed on the 


verge of confidence; of communication beyond the 
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| 
cold: commonplaces of mere recognitions and the 
oung man was ready to make juaintance, 
hen he had sudd and ep vate drawn 
back into silence. 
inald, who had been interested in his intelli- 
gent countenance and the manner, so eager and im- 
poise that it betrayed his foreign birth, thought 
his strange, but he made no effort to overcome the 


reserve. One-day, seeing the man going down-stairs 
before him, he had pointed him out to his friend, 
Frank Ralsten. On asubsequent visit young Ralston 
remarked, carelessly: 

“T heard something that surprised me concerning 
your neighbor. The old man is very rich,”’ 

“ Indeed?” 

“You would not think so from his plain dress, and. 
his having a home here.” 

‘‘ His attire, though not costly, is always _neat,’’ 
returned Reginald. ‘And he has the air of aman 
burdened with cares. Your poor man is free from 
them, you know.” 

“He made his fortune in India, I understand." 

“Be is not an Englishman?” 

“No; a German by birth; a thrifty person, like 
many of his nation.” 

‘tf it is strange that he remains in London." 

‘He may be looking for an heir to his money. I 
heard something of that sort,”’ 

“ Looking for an heir?” 

“Or rather an heiress.” 

“ Wanting to adopt a daughter, or to marry?” 

‘“Hardly the last, with such a face and figure. But. 
I heard nothing definite. You had best cultivate 
him,” added Frank, laughing. conk 

“Thank you; the business of heritage-hunting has. 
no attractions for me. bees aie say, however, ex- 
plains the reasons of his deportment toward me." 

‘* How so?”’ 

““We have interchanged n 
when on the point of becoming better acquainted, he 

always drawn baek.” 

‘Why? How account for that?” 

“Tf he be rich, he ort: avoids the poor, w 
might become troublesome, He shrinks from a peh- 
niless young man, situated as I am.” 

“The greater fool if he does! Your friendship 
my boy, would do honor to a prince.” 

‘You have a priveely soul, Frank, to think so; 
but others will judge me according to my circum- 
stances. To change the subject, I have an invitation 
for you... Here.” 
ey had entered the office, and Reginald took a 
dainty rose-colored card from a pile of papers. ; 

“To Lady Brandon’s—for Thursday.” 

“*T owe this to you, old fellow!” cried Frank. 

“ Her dediyalen is one of the few whose kindness 
has followed me in spite of my fall,’’ said Reginald, 

atefully, ‘If Inwent into any society I would at- 

nd her ball. You my excuse.”’ 


hborly offices; but 


“But you must rah 
Reginald shook his head, with a grave smile. 

» ‘“‘Let. me tell, you where I saw her ladyship's car- 
riage on Saturday. At T—— Hotelin Berkeley square. 
You know who lodges there?” i 

‘‘T do not know," replied Reginald. 


“Baron Swinton and his daughter. I heard her 
yer geek footman inquire for them.” 


-overswept the pans law-student’s face, 
“T knew they were in Londen,” he said. 

* They are lodging at that hotel; and Lady Bran- 
don visits them. They wlll be—at least’ the young 
lady will be—at her house on Thursday.” 

‘The; more reason I should not go. I have re- 
solved not to claim the acquaintance of—of—the 
baron till 1am in a position to meet him—them—on 


Frank drew a paper from his — t. nadthended 
_ to Reginald, wh Sais to receive 


sf No, Frank; I have too long peentoet 
father’s peceaiy. My best, thanks for this new 
proof of his kindness; but lam earning money now; 
quite eneuge for all ang expenses.”’ 

“Reginald! you w not mortify my father and 
me iP tins ee ia t; but, thank: 

: needed i not; but, you s nks 
to the Laird’s liberality, Iam not caer indapestiet, 
but have excellent prospects. Do not ask me to re- 


ceive aid when I can stand alone!”’ 
t back the ae with reluctance. 


on your 


“You have been 

o’ nights,’’ he said veproacifully, 
$ Ale recognize my style in the-article?” asked 
Bein d, touching the Times on the table. _‘‘Well 
ie is only n WwW and then, They don’t employ my 
“As well not. Your health would not stand the 
strain, Promise me you will not do it again.” 

It was not for money. I did not need that. But 
I wanted to air my opinions. Don’t be uneasy, 
Frank, When I need funds again I will apply 


you. 
a a little more friendly talk the friends sepa- 
ra : 


Not half an hour afterward, Reginald heard a tap 
at his door. He went and ae it. The shriveled. 
elderly man who had been the subject of their con- 
versation stood there, , 

“Have you a few moments’ leisure, Mr, Holmes?’* 
he asked. 

Reginald courteously bowed, and asked him to 
walk in, He placed a chair for him, wondering what 
had caused this first visit. ’ : 

The visitor took the seat, laid his hat on the table, 
and rubbed his hands, while looking at the young 

wyer. 


“You are surprised to see me,” he remarked, _ 


‘ 
‘ 


our health by writing 


{ t \ . 
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b,- 


‘owing to her intercession that my friend was able’to 


Pe \ 
speaking slowly; * but you will be more so when you 
know my errand.” fA 


ald looked up in gly. 
eer eften ocgee rouie gen that 
your acquaintance would & most desirable one 
for mé, lonely as I am, and well able as you are to 
jend a charm to companionship and to give counsél 
in doubtful matters. 


Again the young man bowed. There was some- 
thing of fascination to him in the deference of this 
intelligent stranger, and he murmured an ac- 
‘knowledgment of the pleasure i promised him, 

“JT have heard your history lately,” the elderly 
man continued; ‘‘and the story of your reverses has 
| here interested me, Yours is no common charac- 

er. y honorable man might feel proud of your 
acquaintance.” 

“You are kind to say so,” oar the student, feel- 

ttered. 


hae et though fla 
mR must now state ay errand. I come, not to ask 
the honor of knowing. you and ‘being numbered 
among your friends, but to warn you, on no account, 
to receive me as an acquaintance.”’ 

'd looked his astonishment. 

“You have shown me kindness. Beware how you 
go on, how you allow meto presume upon it, Imay 
not ays be able to resist the ardent desire I feel 
to seek your US sagereor: a 

“You speak in riddles, sir.”’ 

“T will explain; that is my object in coming. You 
are young, generous, and ready of access. It would 
be easy for a man who knows the world, like my- 
‘self, to entice you into an intimacy, which would be 
@ solace and a delight to myself. e should almost 
inevitably oy into something like it, being near 
neighbors, if I did not caution you against it,’ 

“And why should you do so?” , 

“* Because—because—I am unworthy to be an asso- 
ciate or a friend of yours.”’ 

“T cannot believe that, Mr.—” 

** WaHllrade is my name." 

‘Mr. Wallrade, I have wished to know you for 
some time.” ' 

4 You will wish it no longer, when you know what 


*] have heard of you; and have heard nothing to 
your disadvantage.’ 
“Few know any thing of my antecedents. I re- 


veal them to you for asaf Tama man—who 
has been tried for theft—and con Kg 
Reginald stared as if he thought the res le- 


looking elderly man had suddenly gone 2 
‘Perhaps no more than one or two in Great Brit- 
aiu know the fact. It is true.” 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 
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| examined tt with much interest; Tor the féextures | ‘Make one for yourself. ‘You may find abundant 
| were familiar to hi material.” 


ay im. 

*T see what you are thinking of; you are mistak- 
en, There was no love in the case. The —she 
was very young: 
angels pity the deomed; I worshiped her as a pa- 
tron nt. Years afterward I heard of her mar- 
to a noble lord; and I ventured to send from 


‘India a rich shawl, manufactured for a princess—of / 


which I meqeed her acceptance. 
| “T served my Ot well; Iwas madea - 
| ner; i became rich. blight was unknown; I was 
_ esteemed among all who knew me. I formed the 
acquaintance of one young Englishman of noble 
family, who was an officerin the army; but com- 
pelled to leave it on account of failing health. I 
aor him through a severe illness;'and he per- 
suaded me to accompany him to England, when he 
was ordered home.”’ 
““Who was he?” 
‘His name was Egbert Vane. We made the voy- 


wrecked, and most of those on board perished.” 
“How dreadful! You both esea ” 

| _ “‘It was upon a hidden reef that we had been 
| driven. Iwas sweptinto the sea when the ship went 
to eek but I managed to grasp a few loose spars, 
and tied them together with some cordage I got 
from the wreck. TIhad just shoved the raft clear 
} from the reef, when @ drowning man was swept 
within reach of my hands; andT clutched him by the 
hair, Idragged him upon the raft; he was inSensi- 
ble, but I brought him to with a few drops of bran- 
dy, and a little chafing. 

“Then I bade him secure himself to the raft. Not 
till morning dawned, did I know whom [had saved, 
It was Egbert Vane.” 

** Providential, indeed.” 

“T will attempt no description of our experience, 
driven by wind and wave far from the sight of “| 
and without pe criicns, on a frail raft. We look 
only for death; but we were destined to live. On 
the fourth day a vessel picked us up, in a state of ex- 
wiMigain providentiall” cxcigined Bexiinid, @ 

“ Again providenti exc leep- 

interested 


“Tt was a German vessel, bound toa German ga 
We were landed, but r Egbert was too to 
travel far. I was again his nurse, and when he was 
well Cet we went into the mountains for the 
benefit of his health.” 

‘“* Who would dare to call you heartless?” 

“We were like brothers; but my companion soon 
found one whom he could love with a deeper and 


“You astonish me, Mr. Wallrade.” warmer She was very beautiful, but of hum- 
“If you have time, I will tell you something of ble bi 
n, 7 past life, When I saw that was becoming attached 
%ginald signified his desire to hear it. to her, I remonstrated with him, I showed him 
“It is some thirty-five years ago that I was tried, | that he could not honorably court 1 in her sta- 
as told you; it was soon after I came to live in he regard my warnings, The 
Lond I was in need of money, on an | in grew and continued, though the meetings 
emergen that admitted of no delay. I Specks of the © were concealed from me.” 
a triend belonged to my I 


for 
enlisted as a soldier—to borrow a few — He 
open 


in the desk, I alw: the man suspected had 
afterward open a tue Goal fer aatastnee 5 
ponte 


. The prisoner 
that he saw me leaving the escritoir; and 
radune hooey ace how to make matters straight, { 


was summoned for examination. hed confession 
; Non tas re yd aol pera tal; tried and 
convict , a8 | told you.” 
a our 9 


pny 
dent of 


"A : & poor compensation for the brand of 


“So I thought; and I resolved to leave the coun- 
try. Lcould not live in England with a sullied repu- 
tation; and my reckless impatience had deserved 
some punishment, My friend procured me a ¢lerk- 
ship in a mercantile house and I went to India.” 

** And this was all!’ exclaimed Reginald. ‘You 
of crime. There is no reason why 
the association of honorable men, 

t early indiscretion.” 

He grasped Wallrade’s hand with 

sure, ry old man gave him a grate 


“T will finish my outline; and then you can judge. 
In the midst of my trouble, one lovely a who 
misfortune, took pity on me. It was 


look, as he 


procure the on; and her gentle influence raised 

up those who cared for me. She was a lady of rank; 

an honored name; she was far above me; 

but I vowed a vow in my inmost heart, that for her 

sake I would devote myself to a life of useful labor,” 

‘Tt was a noble resolve.” 

“She gave me her miniature before IJeft England; 
gee, I have it here, fastened to my wath.” 

“He drew out a small locket of fine wrought gold, 

on a slender gold chain. 
th a spring. The face disclosed was 


opened, wi 
’ that of ne ematital and very young girl, Reginald 


had | to jealousy all I 
forever.” 


“ 
| ** Both she and 
| first. 


‘ mae where he had been 


: They told me 
‘ with him at the last. It may have been his prefer 
| ence to be buried near the GH he had so madly 


| * J could have ch 


t, certainly. 
“At last Iwent to see the young who lived 
mother at Kaiconneeh ithe Teo I 


tion; and I remem 
eliest of her sex had succored me, 


* How did she receive your caution?” 
ig ne 


soos eenrens erat Eee 
bad Gemtsaad weie 4 ’ ret 
on we a ° 
Schecter ee 
“ a e 
meant eee oe up the maiden. He attributed 
done. Thus we parted; 


‘* What did he do?” 
“I never learned. Inever cared to inquire. I went 
to another of Germany, and thence came to 
A since, I have revisited the place 
80 


ip; and where ‘that ill- 
L I could not help inquiring 


after her. 
What had become of her?” 
‘bert were dead.. Sh 
undermined in 


shattered by the shock and 
gave way gradua oa t was taken to the 


sad termination to hisromance! Was he not 
brought to his friends in this country?” 

“ Strange, it ap to me, that he was not 

his brother had come over and wa 


where we § 
other's frie 
| affair ran its course. 


e had died 


loved. Inever knew. I heard, after I came to Eng- 


, land, that both he and I—with all those in the ship 


on board of which we sailed from India—had. been 


| reported drowned. Three or four of the sailors 
cordial pres- , had escaped in the long-boat, and brought the 
| DeWS. : 


“Thus you could begin life afresh,” 

5 ed my namé; but I did not. 
‘Very few remembered me after somany years. My 
fault was ir bsy eer Ihad my ample fortune, safe 
in the bank that held the deposits of my mercantile 
house. Only one amusement I suffered to become a 
pastime, and that has procured me the reprobation 
| of the censorious. I have played now and then.” 

“* Played—at cards?” 

**You are shocked? Well—t deserve blame. I 
used to play in Germartiy; and the excitement was a 
solace to me, I never risk large sums, however; 
and all I win is given to the poor.” 

‘Tt is a dangerous practice,” 

‘With a young man; hardly with me. What can 
| Ido, without an object of interest in life?” 


lady: 
—almost a child—pitied me as the | 


age together; at least part of it; for the ship was. 


a j 
“Too late! too late! Only one hope remains." 


** What is that?” 
“The beauteous Bh lady who once gave me 
| hope when most in ; who gave me energy to 
| commence a new life; ted to do something for 
| her. Sheis dead. But she has lefta child; a daugh- 
ter; lovely as herself, and as full, no doubt, of ten- 
| der com on. Her father, T hear, has lost a large 
rtof the fortune his ancestors enjoyed; and what 

e has 1s strictly entailed on the male heir. He has 
y son. His daughter, therefore, will be unprovided 
| for.” 

“Ha! there is an object for your energies, for 
your gratitude.” 

“Ts it so easy to goto this young and lovely crea- 
ture, lay my fortune at her feet, and have it ac- 
cepted? She would reject it with wonder that a 
stranger—who has no repute among men—should 
dare appr ach her. Her father has the pride*of 
high rank. He might reject my acquaintance.” 

‘ShallI give you my advice? Shake off any hab- 
its that, as you say, may render scrupulous persons 
shy of you. Bein seeming what you are in nature; 
then seek the friendship of this noble, impoverished 
man of rank. He will not hesitate to welecme you 
to his home and his heart.” 

“Think you so, young man? And you, are yon 
willing to be my fiend, now that you know ail?” 

“T accept your frien ip with thanks. I shail be 
proud of it.’ ; 

The German drew one hand across his eyes. 
Boginald had grasped the other in the warm im- 
pulse of his emotion. 

“As Heaven blesses me with reason, I will take 
your counsel, gous friend. You have saved me 
from myself. But are you sure you will be firm, 
when you hear me reproached as a man who has 
frequented gambling-houses; whose good character 
no one can vouch for?” - 

“T have no fear, Evil rumor may follow you, 
even after you have won the right to a spoiless 
name. But you will conquer at last.” 

‘Will you help me?” 

Ne Wha: ver I can do, in that you may command 

xy , 


“A thousand thanks! You ve me hope 
May Heaven bless you for it!” a pena. 


4 MAN'S HONOR. | 
In $i sd of his stern resolve, 
invitation to Lady Brandon's bal 
He could not resist the temptation of iz Once 
more the object of his love, even though he must 
look upon her as a star moving ina sphere far above 
him. ce more to see her, and then he would be 


So he thought as he came in late, into the throng- 
ed dra with the any sa 
hundred of lights gleaming ire 

of wax- m gorgeous 

It far faces ‘ the : 

‘It wasa scene, 
had been used to the Bayete of sta 
many familiar faces, 


' 


aceepted the 


‘oung man 
‘©, and saw 
heard many voices of old 


rdia 

hostess, and:soon found himself in the a 
Estonbury, who on a rhin 
dowager and his young wife. 

“Ttis your own see 
patronizing air, not a little re 
nothing ofyou. No friend w 

the assurance with elabor- 


The dowager r 

‘sy. 

Lady Eston’ merely bowed in silence, 
out hand. But she watched him with 
deep interest. It seemed to her that he had grown 
handsomer and more distinguished-lookin 
ever. 

The marquis intimated that he had something of 
importance to say, and proceeded to Catition ‘his 
young friend forming an acquaintance with 
a cious person, with whom he had met him 
once, walking in the park. . 

“ His name is Wallrade,” he continued, “ and Iam 
sure he is a bler; for I have heard it of him: Be- 
ware seen with him. The acquaintance 
would ruin ari. rospects,”’ 

‘Reginald felt his resentment rise at’ this rebcke; 
, but he made no reply, only with cold thanks for a 

bay be invitation, mo hastily tak 

elen gazed after him. She was looking well this 
exening, asilk of pale rose-color, with full ovcr- 
skirt of delicate point lace, looped with white rose- 
buds, There were natural rose-buds in her hair and 
pearls on her neck and arms. She was very pale, 
and hereyes had that dark depth they showed when 
| She was under the influence of emotion, 
| The dowager Lady Estonbury was attired in a r'ch 
purple corded silk with black lace flounces, bertha, 
and flowing sleeves. She wore jet and diamond or- 
naments, being in mourning. 
Both ladies were beset with introductions, and 
claimants for their attention. : 
| _ The young marchioness, eager to escape the watch- 
ful eyes of her mother, took advantage of the offer- 
ed escort of a yo earl, and had a promenade 
through the room. é was anxious not to lose 
sight of inald. 
e moved on, greeted by friends at ev step, 
| and smiled on by the fair. Only a few middle- rod 
mothers looked coldly on the young man whom#th: y 
had courted so assiduously scarcely a year since, | 
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His handsome face and grand manners must not be- 
witch their daughters. 

At one end of the last room stood a group that in- 
stantly attracted Reginald’s attention. Alicia Maur 
Lah oe central figure, and the objeet of general ad- 

‘ation. 

She was dressed entirely in white, a filmy, cloud- 
like lace, that floated in ai uffs from the outline 
of her slender and graceful form. She wore no 
bracelets, nor any ornament save an old-fashioned 


Peart rach oe her mother's ~~ a 
m “Wn 
inthe Tight. fel brown locks, gleaming like go 


from the restraining ribbon gather- 
ing them at the back of her head, to her neck, and 
Fie pe in delicate rings around her temples. Her 
or ee peo ed, and a faint rose-flush was in her 
" eeks, e homage paid her on every side was ev- 
ently gratifying to her pride. 
me gentlemen, among them the young Duke 
th ontroy, whose devotion to the fair girl had been 
e talk of gossips for weeks pe were in lively 
souversation with the belle of the evening. The 
uke held her bouquet, and ‘waited to lead her to the 
dance, His eyes were fixed on her lovely face with 
an earnest admiration no one could mistake, for 
young love makes its first lang: understood. 
Alicia, thus lightly toying with the scepter of 
Beauty’s empire over hearts, was unconscious that 
two persons were steadfastly regarding her with 
different feelings from the devoted gallants in her 
eres cirele, 
ni stood leaning against a pillar, pale as 
death, his‘eyes devouring her face. 
The intense craving of his soul was satisfied—he 
saw her, in all her beauty, once again. But how? 
As far removed fyom him as if she were enshrined 
in some fair planet of the sky! She looked, in his 
eyes, like an angel just vena the earth for the 
Poise of an instant. And he might as well expect to 
capture the winged inhabitant of the empyrean, as 
to claim her attention. Yet he could not take his 
eyes from her face; though over his own crept an 
epression of deep anguish, darkening into despair. 
elen, still eanag on the arm of Lord Clair, look- 
ed from Reginald’s face to the beaming one of 
Fo and a conviction flashed upon her mind 
thes the two were known to each other, and 
lo m4 heré was the maiden who had won Reginald’s 


, She felt irresistibly impelled to learn more. She 

i the way by slow and interrupted movements 

hepa nald, and when near enough, touched 
S arm with her fan, 


She quickly 


the glass door open, passed out 
and followed them. — 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
LOVE’S OWN SWEET WAY. 


Tue two figures descended the marble steps at the 
end of the balcony. These led into a spacious court, 
refreshed by a fountain, with clear basin in which 
aquatic plants were growing, and set out with 
orange, lemon and ornamental trees. 

Helen saw the. flutter of a white dress at the fur- 
ther end, at the entrance of the long conservatory, 
and without giving herself time for thought, hasten- 
ed after the pair. ! 

The warm air of the hot-house, loaded with fra- 
grance, made her pant for breath; but she did not 

ause till she saw the persons she was pursuing, stop 
n a nook sheltered by an oriental tree with drooping 
beughs in full leaf. 

Helen was concealed behind the tall vases that, | 
held flowering shrizbs not yet in bloom. 

She did not once think of the strangeness of her 
chase, and of her listening to the conversation of 
those who thought themselves alone. Her. early 
training under the Chisholms’ care, had never taught 
her that such conduct was unbecoming a lady; and 
net to know everything had its root in a good 
motive. 

“ Reginald!” she heard Alicia say, *‘ why have you 
brought me here in this hurried manner? We can 
speak together in the drawmg-rooms—”’ 

“T cannot speak to you there!” exclaimed the 
ara: geen in a tone that betrayed the bitter agony 
that he was suffering. ‘‘Oh, Alicia! Ishould not 
dare to speak to you at all.” 


‘*But it would have grieved me if you had not, | 


dear Reginald! I was so delighted to see you!”’ 
““T will ask only five minutes! It will do me good, 
Alicia, to hear from your lips, what I have read in 


| 
your looks to-night, that you have cast off all re- | aoe 


membrance of me!” 

“That I have cast off remembrance of you—Regi- 
nald! And it will do you good to know it!” 

‘It will crush presumptuous hope forever. I 
thought I could resign you calmly, but I know by 


that the taskis onein | 


what I have suffered to-night, tl 
which you must aid me. Chide my 
Alicia! Tell me that the beggar who 
bis eyes to you, merits your scorn!” 
“ Reginald! did T not promise to be true to you?” 
“That was before you could see how deep and 


resumption, | 
ares yet lift | 


truth, and be patient, even if we wait years for our’ 
happiness !”’ 

e young man was kneeling beside her, his arms. 
clasped round her waist, as he poured out the over- 
flowing joy that had taken the place of despair. 

Helen, embarrassed and afraid, was thinking how 
she could escape to the drawing-rooms, 

Suddenly Alicia lifted her head from her lover's 
Ore natunl fark beloved. But ball 

“We mus now, my beloved. But you s 
come and vit tae, will you not?” 

“Will your father—” 3 

“Twill answer for him. He will not condemn 
his child to misery. If he should be unkind, we will 
meet elsewhere, my Reginald.” : 

Another fond embrace, and Alicia disengaged 
herself quickly. Bol 

‘Leave me now. They will send to look for me. 
For my sake—go! Ihear footsteps!” 

Reginald was gone. 

The footsteps passed on, The girl sunk back, over- 
come with the agitation she had undergone. 

Helen ehoUeht she had fainted, and sprung to her 
assistance. er head lay back on the settee; her 
eyes were closed, and she was pale as marble. 

The young marchioness drew her close to herself, 
supported her in her arms, and placed her head on 
her own shoulder, chafing one of her cold hands be- 
tween her own. 

Presently Alicia revived, and regained full con- 
sciousness. She started at perceiving who held her 
so tenderly. She drew herself up, with a murmured. 
apology for causing so much trouble, 


“Say nothing,” replied Helen, “ Are you quite 


& 
| restored? or shall I get you a eup of water, from that 


fountain?” 
“Thank you; I am better. 
here?” ; 
“T have been close 
behind those vases.” 
The girl started, and’ the crimson rushed to her 


“Yes, Iheard you and Reginald. I know that 
you Jove each other; and I know that he deserves. 
you. 

“You know him!” cried Alicia, starting up. 

“T am his—sister.” ee a i 

“ His sister? 1never heard that he had a, sister.’ > 

“Not his sister in blood; but — but — we were 


How —came you 
to youfor some time. I was 


brought up together. Thave loved him as a: brother 
cam chilalbood; and—I love you—because you are 


Alicia drooped her head, She could not quite un- 


hopeless is my fall! Before you knew your own | 
gi Will you do mea favor, nald?”” veer! Whathave Iseen? You enjoy the. homage | derstand what she heard, 
sean Estonbury!”? he exclaimed, starting ner- | that waits om every step of yours! You receive | wil you not be my friend?’’ asked Helen, softly. 
pb. y. Then bowed courteously, and added: “Pray | mes: of love from a suitor’s eyes, and do not | “At least for his sake?” 
te oe me, in any way I can serve you!” repel ten hy “I thank you, lady,” answered the girl, with a 
at th, to introduce me to yonder lady! I saw her ‘You are unjust tome! Indeed you are! Ihave | grateful look. - if 
adic, © Opera; Iam anxious to make her acquaint- received no love messages!’ ‘May Teall youfriend? ‘Will ou let me kiss you?” 
She ‘had - “Ha! is not the young Duke of Montroy your | _ With a sudden impulse Alicia flung her arms round 
close to Re. Lord Clair’s arm, and was now | slave? Alicia, I have given you up, but Icannot tear | Helen’s neck, and burst into a passion of sobbing 
impetuously: He hesitated, and she went on | your image from its throne in my heart, till you bid | and tears. ' 
~ ee “pene eg me doit! Do not deceive me! It is cruelto thecon- | The marchioness soothed her with loving tender- 
Montro: young girl in white, standing by the Duke of | demned man to allow him to hope!” ness. She told her how she had been at 10 
taken ¥, and ies so many. There! shehas | ‘ Ttis you who are cruel tome! Why doyou look | her at the opera, and how she had asked Reginald 
her 2% It is the only opportunity, Take me | at me, as if I were about to stab you to the heart?” to introduce her, in the drawing-room. ~~ 
Wye A “Tf you did that, it would be a merciful blow.” But be was gloomy and airing then,” she 
the y must excuse/me, Lady Estonbury,” replied |“ Reginald, I have not deserved this! Ihavedone | added. “You have made him happy now; and I 
take Bes man, drawing back as Helen was about to nothing to justify you in saying that I am false to love you fort.” : nthe a . Py 
“ You ‘kaon P my vows.” . : How bright was the smile Alicia cast on the king 3 
seen you look her ee cried she. ‘I have ** Are you not, in heart and wis?” | y stranger. oe 5 
me?" king at her, y will you not present “ No, indeed!’ If you would give me opportunity, “T know where you live!” Helen went on, “I | 
“T knew the fo ~~ I would convince you beyond a doubt. But Pi will come to see you. Ihave so much to say, “Regi. a 
swer; “but I —formerly,’’ was the proud an- | never came near us. You knew I was in London; | nald has enemies; and they are wronging him; but 


y. 
sentin a trikaaen not now take the liberty of pre- you and I together will foil them.” 


draped with em- 


young Lady Estonbury was alone in the: lib: 


why have you keptaloof?” . v } te ; 
0 is aes her.” aN welcome visitor eee nem heen 0 m ie anid RET InE FeptReDe, and this time com- ; 
** Miss Al: ‘ Always welcome; always,'to me, Reginald! | 4 * . ME Gore al 
of sus} Alicia Maur, the daughter of Lord Swinton, | |“ Pardon me, Alicia; | have no night 40 reproach | — whe young Ban) of Clair came upon the pair. ; 
“It is unkind of you. Iam worse than presumptuous to expect kind. | “ iy Estonbury! I have been looking every~ > 
to know her. I or you, najd! Iam so anxious | remembrance from you!” | where for you! Your mother is anxious, and sent . 
“T regret that y oemed with her already!” “Reginald, you have rights over me which no. me to find you!” , 
said the I cannot oblige your ladyship,’”’ | other man has, or could ever gain.” Both the ladies rose, Alicia with extreme surprise 
sumption | peepaed man, coldly, “It would pre- He put out his hand in deprecation. in her face, and drawing back from Helen a pace or 
the honor. ‘There hundred persons here can have | “Do not, do not madden me by hope. Rather | two... L236 aa 
bring him to yo td is Sir Vietor Wilder. Shall I | erush out love—as you must despise it!” “Ts this Lady Estonbury? she exclaimed. i yO 
aN, noi % Reginala, have you not cast me off? Areyou not |. ‘A singular question!” replied the young man, get 
saw Maur i matter,” replied Helen, as she | false to the troth you plighted?” | laughiig, ‘when I find you arm-in-arm, sitting li 
music had struek Roe take the duke’s arm. The “ Alicia!” . | a pair of turtle-doves! Lady Estonbury, will y) ie 
were taking their pte and the partners ‘| have thought so at times. I have been sorely) honorme?’. * a i 
young men looked. Mme The circle of courtly | tried, in believing that you had ceased to love| He offered hisarm. Helen replied; Sifter” b 
passed through, Ppointed, \as the fair girl | me.” “Tf Miss Maur will accept our escort back! Séme | 
Helen glanced at Reginala, You could believe it?” ; ' of hex friends will have missed her.” Bayh -.4 
face; and before she coule. He had averted his ‘How could [help it? when you nevercame near | With thanks Alicia took the arm of the young < 
moved away. She watchag Speak to him, he had | me? when you seemed not to care if I lived or marchioness,and the three passed out, on is oa 
aiean request. She raps tia > wernt 8 forget~| not?” , a ST penne i 
culty in being introduced tote she need have no “Was it for me to aspire to your favor, when the | CHAPTER XXVIII , = a > 
the dance was over; but, Somehow) peed When | highest nobies in the land were at your feet?” ANoTH: * | 
grown cold, Ow, her desire had | “If they were—what were they to me in compar- 7 6 Sage pe ge . 
She stood by a French window. ison with you?” At three inthe afternoon of the pierce § day, 


broidered lace, over rich folds of q 
music had a lulling effect, and Helen: 
he cushioned lounge and drew the dr. 
er, Tt was a relief to escape for 


aati 

e § to be, She gave herself up ta 'thinki 
pod ing, 
Poors ently lost the hearing of sounds within the 


The window was iu a recess, and opened -o 
on - 
row balcony leading “ ae en conservatories 
; opening bloom recedes the 
- burst of spring, e atmosphere was fiz ‘heated be 
: marchioness felt a grateful relief when 
pre Open one of the si 
et in the fresh air. She had not noted the ces- 


‘ sation of the music, and the regular steps of the’ 


promenaders, 


She saw two figures glide slo i 
ingantly started to he feet. ri! past outside, and 
They were ur and nald, 
She caught on his face almost friehten nee 


amask silk, The 
& seat om 
apery before, 


& ti 
baying’ a part in the sociai dramen artificies 


es of the window 


“ Have a care, Alicia! I could not bear again to 
fall from such a pinnacle of bliss as you would raise 
me to, by the assurance of your love.” 7 

The girl arose from her ‘seat, and with a simple 
action of exquisite grace, placed her hand in his. 

* Reginald, never again doubt that I love you! and 
ph mot viene her in bis 

ec er in bis arms. © 

They understood each other at last. Then Alicig 
told him how deeply she had been wounded by his | 
seeming neglect, and had attributed it to the de- | 
crease of affection, The pride he had stung had | 
os iceatiied by ths ney of omen. ee dis- | 

med, passionately, hav. ever » even | 
J tant, from her heart’s al- | 


in thought, for an ins 
legiance to her chosen lord. 
* Hear me now, Reginald!’’ she co 
a@ time I must be guided by my father’s wishes. 
But he shall never compel me my faith 
pledged once; and pledged forever, to you, I can 
love no other; I will wed no other. Go on, in your 
upward path, my own beloved! Trust my inviolate | 


uded. “ For | 


She was occupied in: oan over the leaves of 
an illustrated folio upon the Jong table; but her 
thoughts, were elsewhere. The scene she had wit- 
nessed ‘the evening before was) vivid before her. 


The fair young ar in her cloud-like white dress, 
her glowing face like the face of an angel; the young 
lover, with the change from despair to jeprute m 
his’ countenance! She felt an ardent wish to make 
those two happy. ave 
No feeling of jealousy nor sense of rivalry marred 
her desire remove the obstacles to their union. 


that some fraud was practiced against him, w) 
ee Pa tei not penetrate, gained strength as she re 


ected. . 
After a while she closed the folio and a er 
re fase eRe eceiti with dark D | ‘4 
e which lay in rich masses ; 
She eat these, Pe Geen ee, out,” a BY, “sg 
The last slant. rays of sunset were gilat Tie tes ; 
of tints was 


She loved Reginald as a nepal and her i ee 


ite 


in the park opposite. The contrast” 


‘ 
‘ 


22 | 


Poliaxe and brushed the twigs against the windows; 
but the spacious room, warmed by a large sea-coal 
fire, was of a soft, luxurious temperature. The 
marchioness wheeled a gs cushioned leathern 
chair to the fire, and went in 

get a book, 


LADY- 


one of the alcoves to | 


: The volumes were richly bound in an old-fashioned | 


style, and were rather large for handling by the deli- 
cate fingers of a lady. 
‘gether that Helen found difficulty in moving them. 
But the title in letters of gold on the back inspired 
curiosity to examine their contents. After several 
efforts she loosened one volume, and took it out. 
hen she went to replace it, she was obliged to 
move the next volume. As she pulled it forward, 
somite fell behind it, and resisted attempts to 
yu: 
f 6 obstacle was. Me 
It was a case about six inches square of morocco, 
oa discolored b e and covered with dust. Helen 
wiped away the dust, and looked for the fastening. 
tite ming it, she started in surprise; then took it to 
} the window to examine more carefully, 
‘It disclosed a fine painting; a miniature; the face 
\ of a beautiful young woman. The hair and the dress 
had a foreign and antiquated look; but the features 
were exquis uk defined, and the complexion fresh 
as the hue of life. 
‘ Helen gazed atit in profound astonishment; for 
peo! the features were f. arto her. But for the dif- 
ference in sex, she would have been certain it was 
the face of Reginald Holmes! 
; Mi wl gar and noble outline, the broad, placid 
fo , the rounded chin, were the very same, 
The eyes—those wonderful ey: k gray, with 


ts their penetrative power, were so like his own, that 
he hers involuntarily. Yea, it was Reginald’s 
Pye i 3 face; and beyond a doubt, painted for some relative 


? of his. Who could it be? 

ss ay In the left hand corner was faintly traced a name. 
be Helen could not make out that of the painter; but 
“‘Dusseldorf’’ was perfectly plain. On the back of 
the picture, which was in a light frame of polished 
wi Waskndagcrivtion,ti writ —very old-fashion- 
. ed writing: “ Almeria to Hgbert,” with the date— 


pig in Germany, and twenty-four years ago! 
) 


m “ 

lady had found. tf, It looked like none of the an- 
: cestral portraits in the stately gallery of the town 
f mansion, or in the picture-room at Estonbury Court. 
: It resembled only one person Helen had ever seen; 

; andit was solike him as to preclude the idea of a 

| mere chance resemblance. 
He‘? Her first impulse was to show it to her mother 


F the picture in the folds of her dress as she heard 
carriage-wheels without, and the voices of servants 

- a token that the dowager marchioness had return 

4 m her drive, 

er ladyship complained of the cold as she came 


, Helen heard her ask for herself, and heard the an- 

. swer given that she was in the library. a) ban 

es the door was thrown open, and her mother entered. 

' “Bless me, Helen, what are re doing here? Por- 

ing over these books, as usual! It is very cold; give 
ew chair !"’ 

he sunk into the luxurious cushions, and 

held out her hands to feel the warmth of the glowing 


fire. 
% After ten minutes or so of desultory conversation 
€." Helen felt the desire to learn something that might 
light on her discovery, too strong to be re- 


“Mamma,” she said, after a fit of musing, “is 
bas ee ‘Egbert’ in our cow rp 

a t do you mean, child?” cried her ladyship, 
| startled. 


Strange enough! The portrait had evidently been | 


could it represent? 
It had lain ay ears forgotten, where the young | 


and ask information; but as a new idea occurred to | 
her, she resolved to conceal her discovery. She hid | 


They were so tightly set to-' 


the book. She drew it out to see what | 


| herowne 
' found to her private ebon: 
ity, she put it between the false bottom of the es- 


. 4a 


ELEN’S. VOW. 


leasing to an artistic eye. The wind stirred the! “No, indeed, madam. Iam not'so fond of rum: 


even know what is there! I believe it belonged to— 
my father; did it not?” 
‘Yes; andit should have been cleared out long 
since. But something must have put that name in 
our head!” 

“It is of no consequence, since it did not belong to 
any of the family! only wanted to know if there 
was such a person, and—whom he married—if he 
had a wife.”’ 

The dowager grew very paleas she looked scruti- 
nigusiy at her daughter. At length she said: 

“You seem always trying to grub up something, 
Helen. I wish you would turn your attention to 
matters of practical life. Have you answered those 
invitations to dinner at Lady Roscoe’s?”’ 

‘No, mamma.”’ 

‘They must be written before dark. Come with 
me and write them in my dressing-room,”’ 

Helen mechanically followed her mother up the 
grand staircase. 

Excusing herse’f for a moment, she hurried on to 
mbe and consigned the picture she had 
desk. For greater secur- 


maging among dusty, moldering papers, I do not | 
| 


critoir and the woodwork. ‘Then she locked the 
desk, and tying the key to a ribbon, put it in her bo- 
som. 

“There is something behind all this,” she murmur- 


ed to herself, ng her mother’s strange disturb- 
ance, “I will find it all out. I will see the contents 
of that cabinet.” 


She went then into her mother’s room, and wrote 
notes for her till it was time to dress for dinner. 

His lordship came in rather late, and joined them 
at dinner, It was not his invariable custom to be 
present at that sociable repast. He was unusually 
communicative this evening. 

**T met that young fellow n in the Park with 
Wallrade,’’ he observed, as he pared a hot-house 
pened at the dessert. “He pays no heed to my ad- 

ce. ” 


“The young fellow,” Helen knew, was no other 
than Reginald. Her eyes were cast down, but she 
listened with the more earnest attention. 

“And I have been vor oomet a the a pro- 
ceeded, “that I do not like his studying law. He 
has decided talent, Iam told; and as a barrister his 
antecedents will be perpetually dragged up. That 
story of the birth-chamber were better let drop.” 

“Can you not help him into some other line?” 
asked the dowager. 

“TI might. I have influence with the minister. He 
might be provided for in the diplomatic line.” 

“Tf you were to offer a large annuity, on condi- 
tion he accepted some office—’ 

“There’s the difficulty! he will take nothing! I 
have offered to settle a handsome income on him; I 
did it at first. I can only manage the matter 
through the minister, or some nobleman who 
bi tt gp to use interest for him. Confound his 

ride 


‘““What beggars have to do with pede,t said ' ¥ 


ws ae spitefully, “‘is more than I can under- | 
and. 

Helen flashed a glance at her mother, but did not 
dare trust herself to utter the thought in her mind— | 
that the pride of manly worth and independence was 
far above the pride of birth or fortune. 

‘* Fe will not come here,” eesti his lordship, 
“though I have lowered myself to invite him, He 
declined the invitation to dinner last week.” _ 

“TI wish he would leave the country,” said the 
lady, fretfully. ‘‘I shall decline society, if he is to 
be an eye-sore wherever I go.” 

“Oh, mamma!”’ exclaimed Helen, ‘we have never 
met him in company, except that one night at 
Brandon’s ball.’ 

Her mother gave her a severe look, but made no 
answer; and presently the party rose from table, 
and adjourned to the drawing-room. 


Helen took her place at the piano; but soon quit- 
ay any one of the name o or was or the f @ was a proficient at the lat- 
“Tg y h { Egbert? ted it for the harp. | Sh ofici 

x it one of papa’s names?” ter instrument. She drewit near the fire, on the 
Se “What a strange question! Of course not. Why | side opposite to that where sat the dowager and his 
do you ask?” lordship, While her rs wandered over the 
' “J—T—have seen the name.” . strings, bringing them to perfect tune, her ear 

out of her | caught much of the low-toned conversation near | 


pe! “Where?” demanded the lady, risin 
a; , and confronting her daughter, 


reply. 2 
“Ware have you seen that name?” she repeat- 


who hesitated | h 


“T cannot tell, peg where; but I think I have | 
elen. 


am seen it,” answered H 
2 _ Her reluctance to answer, her excitement, inspir- 
; ed her mother with icion. She fixed her eyes 
e fg her face, and laid her hand on her arm. 
iZ “ He you are prevaricating! Tell meat once 
where you — that name, or who has been talking 
im. ou?”’ 
“ Of hina? Then there was such a person?” 
' The young lady determined to confess nothing. 
She felt that a clew was in her hands. 
“Indeed, mamma, I cannot i ALY whether I 
; heard or saw the name, I ae ig ee ed if papa had 
. it, as I know he had other names besides the one you 
called him by every day?” . ; 
“Tt never was his—such a name. 
“Did it belong to any of his relatives?” 
fal Ree ditatie ear ced, omen tebinet, slawsped 
fell on a -carved oaken . ¢ 
Ml at the Sbynaee and black oe time, that 
' stood in on oars psi of the bir bee . 
; “You have n. over 0 rs, I su 
she said. “ i oder if that ca thet is lock- 


4 
: to it, she found that the door of the cabinet 
aerial, se turned to He : 


elen, 
“ Have you been searching in this?” she asked. 


_ The young lady laughed a forced laugh. 


fe 


er. 

Her mother had beén telling Lord Estonbury of 
her singular gear eoncerning the name of ‘“ Kg- 
bert,” and both appeared to attach significance to 
it, far beyond what such a trifle deserved. 

Lady Estonbury bobann sais something Helen could 
not hear; and then said: 

“The old papers my husband left ought to be de- 
stroyed, if they are not important enough to be pre- 
served. I know he never kept there any deeds or 
money documents; his solicitors had charge of 
those. There were only old letters, and such rub- 
bish, of no use to any one,” 

**] will see to it,” replied the marquis. 

“And without delay! I should not want those 
papers overhauled by any curious stranger.” 

he son-in-law answered, musingly: 

“JT have to go into Devonshire to-morrow; at 

least—”’ 


“Pray do not leave the business to me!”” cried his | 
mother-in-law. ‘I cannot bear to touch mold 
parchments and such like! It would give mea chi 
And if I came across anything about that Euro- | 

n—’’ er 

“Hush!” whispered the marquis. “I will look 
over the papers to-night. I not probably find 
anything of value.” 

He never kept such here; nor atthe Court. He | 
had a safe at his solicitors’ for business papers.” 

“Very well; I shall soon make clean work.” 

His lordship rose, stretched his limbs, and walked | 
once or twice across the vast and sumptuous suit of 


drawing-rooms, Then he rung the bell, and ordered 


extra lights for the library. 

It was common for him to do any writing or ex- 
amine a book in the evening. He left the drawing- 
Foo, after another whispered direction from the 

owager, 

In a few minutes Helen let her harp lean back, 
and then arose from her seat. 

She was uneasy, but dared not suffer her distur- 
bance to be visible. 

She asked whither my lord had gone. 

Her mother replied that she had heard him say 
he had something to do in the library. It surely 


could not be matter of en yy that he should leave 


her alone, He rarely spent an evening with them. 
The excuse for leaving the room which Helen was 

longing for came at last with her maid at the door, 

asking some direction, which she hastened out, to 


give. 

Then she flew down the stairs, She opened the 
library door softly, and glided in. 

Lord Estonbury was at the cabinet, which he had 
just opened, as there had been some. difficulty in 
finding the a He was taking out package after 
package of old papers, apparently letters, and laying 
them on a table near. 

He looked up, and saw his wife, as she stood by 
the fire, looking into the glowing bed of coals. 

‘** You here, Helen!” he said, surprised. 

“T wanted to ask you, Maurice,” she returned, 
“if you will not go with me to Lady Roscoe’s din- 
ner! Ihave written an acceptance for you.” 

_ “That you need not have done; for if shall not be 
in London,” 

‘* Shall you leave town before Wednesday?” 

“‘Tmay—to-morrow; certainly the next day,” 

“T am go serry!” she murmured, in a SE. of 
chagrin, 
gether.” 

‘“My absence does not seem to stand much in the 
way of your enjoyment, usually,” his lordship ob- 
served, with a sneer. 

“ More er ge fe think, Maurice. I do not like to 
be neglected, when it is my first season in London.” 

$ you will get used to it. Why do you not so- 
lace yourself in the manner of Mrs. ‘Brittan, or Lady 
Craiglethorne?”’ 

“Would you have your wife a flirt?” she asked, in 
genuine astonishment. 

“As well as not. You would never carry matters 
to the point of danger. You are not pretty enough.” 

“And I hope Ihave too much principle, or pride, 
at least. ou shall never complain that I have 
brought discredit on your name, my lord,” 

“‘T am not afraid of it—in that way.” 

“Tn that, or any other!” 

*“Some day I may read you a lesson on the neces- 
sity of controlling your impulses, keeping down your 
curiosity, or bridliog your tongue.” 

“You have nothing to fear, lamsure. You never 
Fg me with any secrets; so how could I betray 

em|!”’ 
oF If Thad any, I should guard them carefully from 
ou, 

“And as to my curiosity, I have not even asked 
you what you are doing there now?” 

“You can see for yourself. I am sparing the rats 
and worms some trouble. These things would not 
interest you.” . 

“Tdo not know. Will you let me help you sort 
them?” 

‘No; I shall find that easy enough.” 

He took up anarmful of the musty documents, 
came to the fire, and laid them upon the coals. The 
fire leaped up and seized them, The marquis push- 
ed them down with the it eel and watched till the 
last sovep was consumed, 

““What records of the heart, or of the b schem- 
ing brain you have ruthlessly consigned to o livion |?" 
observed Helen, with a light laugh. 

The marquis noted the “ing. ‘of duplicity in her 
words; and sneered egain, as he answered: 

‘‘ Have you been here before me, Helen, that you 
look on so coolly?’’ 

“Certainly not. Ihave no fondness for such musty 
Dery ae Ao! a you —- pon ai 

“Only that’ your early train may have 
nourished a prying di tion, W ing y 

It was not the first time her lord had taunted his 
young wife with her breeding as the child of menials, 
and she usually resented it. But now she merely 
answered: ly t aia 2 puss ; 

’ early training me submision, or I 
should not be silent Caden ia ustice, And a will 
not let me assist you? Then I might as well relieve 
you of my presence.” 

She sauntered slowly toward the corner where her 
lord was still busily engaged. The doors of the cab- 
inet were still wide open, and she could see that its 
contents were all removed. 

Drawer after drawer, reopened, was seen to be 
ss Pea work of disinterring the records was 

Again the marquis gathered up a heap of rs 
and threw theme on "ie fire, with a deep] ran 
see of relief. When see were consumed, he flung 

mself into the easy-chair, and wiped his hands 


“Tt is long since we were at dinner to- 


, with his cambric handkerchief. 


Helen came near a: fire a; ain. tS eae 
suppose, now,”’ she said pla; , “you mean 
to give me that old desk for acy =, nous cor- 
mt No. itis too black and anti ted. A lady should 
+ No, an qua 
keep her letters in polished rosewood, ebohe or an 
Indian cabinet, perfumed daiutily, I will find some 
sort of use for yon relic.” 

iene 4 end ock at the cg and the footman 
en with two cards upon a silver chased tray, 
which he presented to his mater J rE 


“Ay, I forgotten that these tlemen we 
to cal the marauis observed. ‘‘ Show them into 
; 
Ra hitge 


' fea ie quow what you would 
Se adv 


; ian 


is drawing-rooni, I must wash my. hands before 
ofning them.” 

He walked to the cabinet and closed it; then with 
the poker made sure that nothing remained of what 
he had consigned to the blaze, 

Then he quitted the room with a single glance at 
Helen as he went, and a smile that seemed to say 
how completely he had baffled her. 

No sooner did she hear his steps ascending the 
a, Pads the young marchioness was at the 


anerusty key was yet in the lock; it was not even 


red. 

She opened the doors, but the space within was 
vacant. Only a thick atmosphere of dust—the dust 
of more than a score of years, that irritated her deli- 


pescd nostrils and caused ‘her to draw back more than 


She pulled open one drawer after another, and in- 


sSpected the pigeon-holes, thrusting in her hand toe. 


feel if there was nothing behind them. 

one of them she felt a sh prick, and snatch- 
ing out her hand, saw that the skin was broken and 
& drop of blood fell from the wound. She wra 
her handkerchief round it, and again felt round the 
back of the receptacle. It was the center one. 

Her fingers came in contact with what seemed the 
broad head of a nail not driven fast into the wood- 
work, She pressed upon it with all her force. 
Something flew out struck her face with such 
violence that she recoiled in spite of her resolution. 

It was a small secret drawer, and contained some 
folded papers. These had evidently escaped the ob- 
servation of the marquis. - 

Helen gathered them st quickly, and crammed 
ie into her pocket, with a guilty glance around 

® room, 

No one had seen her, and she breathed hae’ 

She finished her survey of the empty cabinet, then 
closed the doors, leaving the key in the lock. After 
& few minutes spent in tryin calm her agitated 


to 
‘Rerves, she left the room, and went up to her own 


&partments. 
There was noone there. She passed through the 
udoir and sitting-room into the bed-chamber, 
where a light was burning on the marble table. She 
locked and bolted both doors before she sat down, 
and with A peating, heart drew out the treasures she 
secured, 4 
2 bir were two letters written in a delicate ladv’s 
nd, and in pale ink, on r yellow with age. 
She could nieke out no tates than the date, which 
Gormeenty-three years back. The letters were in 


There was a folded piece of tissue paper, contain- 
ing two curls of hair—one long and golden, as if cut 
a vue & woman’s head, one lighter and shorter, 

dently an infant's. 


€re was another paper, which she unfolded, and 
started as she read ite = k 


“The attested certificate of the marriage of Eg- 
bert Vane with Almeria Stenhaus.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FOLLOWING THE CLEW. 


1 Aurcia Maur was alone in the drawing-room be- 
Baas to their suit of apartments at the hotel in 
rkeley Square. She was finishing a drawing from 
Remory 5 the pretty bit of landscape about the 
man well near her Scottish home, © spot was 
endeared to her by thoughts of her love. 
th t morning Lord Swinton had laid before her 
© proposal of the young Duke of Montroy. 
It would bea match, he assured her, and 
he did not conceal the fact that his pride and his 
dearest wishes for her would be gra’ by her ac- 


“eptance, 
446 told her of the impoverishment of the once 
eenificent estates of his own ancient house, and 
cherished hopes that she would by a brilliant 
“age, regain the social elevation and worldly 
Srandeurs which he could not secure for her. 
it € property pertaining. to his barony, limited as 
was, was entailed onthe male heir, and he had 
never been able to save from his income anything to 
make a suitable provision for his child. 
It is m deep anxiety for your future, dearest 
girl he added, “ that makes me a special advocate 
n the cause of his grace.” 
Alicia laid ohe arm across her father’s neck as he 


Sat in the easy-chair, and stooped to touch his cheek 


cs es a 
arling papa, pleaded, “I know you think 
more of iy he piness t aiiaht else.”” z 


Happiness tor & young lady in positi 
daughter, depends vert much on Mahaual vttiea 
jose i. h rank and wealth are powerful ad- 


., But not essentials, papa.” 
* The are, to one bred as you have been. You 
BEULG debcived of yout pried case oe 
these advantaoss y present share o 
“ete om 
f © event of my death, child—you ha no 
orttne—you would be friendless and destitute, 
icia, ee I shall not live to see that event,” cried 
a of nature you ; an 
Wty, t0 look Possibilities in the face.” t pied 
a papa. Think of something more 


urned against me, too,” added the girl, 
apa. 


7 ng. “ I know it, 
' ‘Sites aan . portunity to repatr the evils we 


® duke | mak ral settle- 
ealth ate 


is prodigious, 


LADY HE 


‘eae . = _ = 
Ven F 


The girl shuddered. 

‘*Oh, papa, I cannot marry a fortune.” 

“You wi ve all a woman's heart can desire; an 
ancient title—lofty rank—the love of a noble 
heart—” 

“A love I can never return—never! never!” ex- 
claimed Alicia, 

‘‘Are you sure? The duke is handsome, full of 
manly grace: of a frank and noble nature, bight 
cultivated, devoted to you! ei iy dare not te 
you how ardently E desire this match.” 

The girl sunk on her knees, bursting into a storm 
of sobs and tears. 

“Oh, papa! have some mercy upon me! Do not 
condemn your child to certain misery !”’ 

“Alicia! Thad no idea of this! If you have such 
an aversion to the duke, I will not urge you.” 

She clasped his arms and thanked him inthe 
midst of her weepi &. He lifted her up and placed 
her on a seat beside himself. 

“T own_that I feel disappointed—bitterly disap- 
pointed.. My heart was set upon this. But I can- 
not see. you wretched, Perhaps on reflection you 
will decide differently.” 

‘No, dear father; Ican never accept the duke. I 
can never love him. Pray give him my answer. It 
can never be changed.” 

The baron groaned inwardly. He thought of the 
sad probability that his daughter’s heart might be 

iven to a man he wished she had never seen, But 


e knew that it was dangerous to his image 
by yeni his fears. ’ 
Alicia pleaded with tears that her answer 


might be conveyed to the duke without loss of time. 
She was miserable till she knew herself free from 
his pursuit. 

Disappointed as he felt at this failure of his hopes, 
the aa had something consolatory in the back- 
ground. 

“IT want to pre ee for another visitor, 
Alicia,” he said. “ He will be here this morning.” 

“It is settled, then, about the Duke of Montroy?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

xa ny so. I shall never force your inclina- 
tenes er father returned, a heavy cloud upon his 

row, 

“Then who is it you wish me to receive? Not an- 
other suitor?” 

. ‘No; an elderly ee ; anative of Germany. 
He has lately been ntroduced to me by Sir Victor 
Wilder, who speaks very highly of him. He is anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance.” 

“But, dear signin : 

.“T anticipate your sorppies: my dear; but you 
may make an exception in t ease. The gentle- 
man knew your mother—before she was married— 
yeas before—when she was very young. She-then 

elped him in some terrible emergency; it is to her 
he owes all the prosperity of his after life. I have 
promised that you will see him.”’ 

‘Certainly, dear papa; I shall be charmed,” cried 
the girl, her violet eyes sparkling. ‘‘ Any friend of 
mamuina’s will always be welcome! What is his 
name?” ' 

“Oscar Wallrade. He is not English, you know.” 

“YT remember: a German, you said. I shall re- 
main at home to see him.” 

The baron did not add the information he had re- 
ceived from Sir Victor; that the foreigner was a 
man of large fortune, and so er to find the child 
of his former benefactress that not a doubt could 
exist as to hisintention to make her his heiress. 

It was this which had rendered the prudent fa- 
ther more yielding in the matter of the young duke's 


pro i : 

is really unselfish desire was to see his daughter 
happy. ith an independent fortune in her own 
right, it was of less. co uence that she should 
make a splendid marriage; though he still felt deep- 
ly chagrined at her refusal of the ducal coronet. 

Thus it was with agreeable or peciatiam blended 
with curiosity, that Alicia waited for her visitor. An 
eee eee ad called the baron out, and the elder- 
ly lady friend who usually accomp his daugh- 
ter out, or received company with her at home, was 
@ prisoner in her own room with indisposition. 

Alicia was alone, 

She was dressed in a pale violet silk, with high 
corsage and long sleeves, with a linen cambric over- 
dress, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The rich 
material had a subdued effect, proper for a young 
girl’s attire, in the plainness with which it was 
made. It fitted her slender form perfectly, and was 
not set off by a single ornament. A si bew cov- 
ered the fastening at the throat. The sunny brown 
curls were fastened by a ribbon at the back of her 
head, Thecolor called up by recent emotion yet 
ia on her cheek. She was looking very 
lovely. 

There was a tap atthe door, and the servant en- 
tered with a on a silver salver. 

ping took 7 up jeep ol 4 , 

“The Marchioness of Estonbury.’ 

Her thoughts flew back to the evening of Lady 
Brandon’s 

The man said her ladyship had not yet mig PB 
from her carriage. Would Tris Maur see her - 


? 
Of course she would see her. She bade the servant 
per her up. Then she put aside her drawing ma- 


te 8. 
Presently the announcement—" Lady Estonbury 
—follow hi 


h fraid of intrudi 

air, as if the marchioness were a ° rz 

one — — in a hg — elaborate and 
G) or ow s tas relic, per! 

of what the Ei ers Pig bes called her eae 


training;” but not too gorgeous for a young married | 


w . To them custom allowed more of display 
in the toilet than to an unmarried girl . 


EN’S VOW. 


a aes: bil Ne! A 
, “7 ' 


“T haye, something to show you, Miss Maur,” she 
said, after the exchange of salutations and a little 
talk about the weather, “Iam in need of your ad- 
vice.” : " 
Helen took from her reticule the antique morocco 
case, openéd it, and held it out for inspection, 

Alicia started at the first sight of the miniature. 

“Will you tell me whom it resembles?’ asked the 
marchioness. 

“Tt looks like—a friend—" was the hesitating re- 


pe i should like to know if the same idea struck you 
as myself.” 

“The friend is—a gentleman; this may have been 
taken for a sister, or relative of his,” :, 
| “Or—his mother. Look at the date.” 
Alicia read it. Still she pondered. The color rose 
} to her cheeks. 

“Does it not resemble some one with whom I 
have seen you?” asked Helen, 

The girl's blush deepened as she answered: 

“Mr. Reginald Holmes? Yes; it is very like him. 
Did he give it you?” , 

“No, indeed 5, there is a strange mystery attached 
to the picture. 

“A mystery 
“J found it behind some books in our library, 
where it had lain riegiected a long time; perhaps a 
score of years. I have not dared to ask any expla- 
nation, or even to show it to mamma, or to my bus- 
band. You arethe only one who can help me to find 
out the secret—if there is one.” 

‘I? how is that possible?” 

“YT am sure—the surer since you have 
the likeness—that it is the picture of som 


mother.’’ 
“His mother? I thought—" 
“*You know the story—do you not? It is general- 
known—how my husband came into the title?” 


own statement—that Reginald was not the son of 
the late marquis—that he was:not the rightful heir. 
It was sad enough—and a great change for him. But 
he gave up al—as soon as he found 
to the inheritance. He was too honorable to 

Lord Estonbury’s claim.” ’ 

She spoke deprecatingly, as if: anxious to shield 
her lover from blame; and Lady Estonbury hasten- 
ed to assure her that no one knew Reginald’s integ- 
rity better than herself, who had known him inti- 
mately from childhood. ee 

“Thave no one to consult but you, Miss Maur,” 
she went on. “ You may think it strange that I 
should oer to you; but, as I know your interest in 

na Sse 


nothing. Her interest, however, was visible in her 


eyes. 

Helen proceeded; 

“T must confide in you. I know you will forgive 
meif 1 am wrong; but I feelas if I were bound te 
AE ae a at that may injure—" 

“ U0 hed ‘ 


“Yes. ald is not the son of those pepple 
Sern child he was said to be. That much I knew 
ore.” ‘ 


Alicia changed color, though she did not speak. 

ails parents Were ald’ WO" be ‘Mr and. ti Oise 
holm, the steward and my mother’s maid. But he 
is not their son.” : 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard the woman—Chisholm—say s0, a night 
or two before my marriage. She was talking with 
her lady—my mother, and asking her what had be- 
come of her boy. Her ladyship wanted her to think 
Reginald was her son; but she answered that she 
Byes he was not ; he had not ‘the strawberry birth- 
mark.” 

“This is strange!’ cried Alicia, breathlesshy. 

“T asked my mother A ices! and she was rare 
pace F It was plain that she was dete 1ed 
should not know the secret. Then I her—Z 
the ciyureey, anh Wie sdvelved wrong to teemeah 

em } an volved wro 
ai T would do, him ht.”’ 4 pu 

cia wher arms aroun @ young mar- 
ead ey bicesei her fee r i ; 

“T to e same thing to my husband 7 
ed at me; but I could see he ee disturbed, ar 
age | eh hig aa eae cn GA earl 

is m us of you. n 4 

“Not generous; but Jane, Tam mane has 


been wro: 
ae think he was the son of the marquis,’ 


r al 
“Ido not know. Iam satisfied that he is not the 
son ra cag dowager—my mother.” 


“She has always disliked him, 
not hate her own child, you know.” 
“T should think not." 


“ 


A mother cou!d 


en, she wanted him to mar me," the mar- 
chioness said, with a flushing ghadk : be- 
cause he refused, that the matter of his not 
the rea] marquis came out.” 

“Indeed! I knew nothing of that.” 

“He told mamma that he loved another lady, and 

Woe be true to her. He would never marry 

nother.” ~ ; 


her beautiful lips 


der at it.” 
‘*But—but—he never told me he loved me, till 


after he had lost the title,’ the girl murmured. ; 


* Still, he loved you, and vowed to be faithful to 
and rank—but 


| you. He would give up fortune he 
| would not give youup.” | ae 
“Dear nald!’’ Alicia breathed, with a gentle 


sigh. ; 
| etna my mother been his, she could not have de- 


® lady re- 
lated to Reginald. I have thought it might be his - 


ly irae 
“T know that it cameout—from Lady Estonbury’s 


e had no right - 
dispute 


e waited for encouragement, but Alicia said. 


Alicia blushed deeply, and a tender smile parted — 
“Yes—it Was youd whom he loved. I do not won- . 


‘a4 
7 


ae 
- "Wallrade is a 


24 


rived him of these possessions. She could not have 
Thou ‘ht of wedding him to his sister !”’ 

“Very true; she could not!’ 

“Then whose son was he? I thought he ht 
have been stolen in infancy from noble parents; for 
none but noble parents could have such a son!” 

Alicia’s eyes 3; an 
Helen’s neck. 


I have | ed nothin ore; at least, till I 
= ve learn ni more; 
found this picture. Tt looks do like bins Tam bure it 
was en Toil aot et inl chil 
t es exam: e 

“You see, by the it was ted at least 
twenty-five years ago. t was ‘ore 
was born.” 


“ ALi 


“ He is only twenty-three.” 
4 Aa then, could be his father? Lord Eston- 


“Tam surehe was not, Lord Estonbury was then 
married, And can you look in this beautiful face, 
Miss Maur, and believe, fora moment, that the origi- 
nal was not an honorable woman?” 

nie No; Tcannot. She must have been pure and 


“Then, look at the dosoriolion on the back. ‘ Al- 
meria to Egbert.’ My father’s name was not Eg- 
bert.”* 

“It is strange, then, how the infant came into the 

*s family. Can you ra e?” 

ay remember hearing that after the children had 
been changed—as you have heard—that Lord and 
Lady Estonbury went abroad, and stayed nearly 
two years. I was left with the Chisholms, to be 
brought up as their child.” a 

“Yes—Reginald told me of that, 

“Sup that while Lord and Lady Estonbury 


were living abroad something had happened to the | 


boy Estonbury took with her! Or suppose 
she had grown tired of it! If she founda child more 
attractive, might she not have changed the children 


again? 
a How could she without Lord Estonbury’s knowl- 


edger 
Very young children look very much alike.” 
at is true. 
“There are Bane, English traveling and residing 
on the Continent. My lady—”’ 
Helen often fell into the 
ing a e mother who had so recentl 


holm fashion in s - 
claimed her, 


have been stolen and brought to her,” 
M ' 


And im on his lordship?” . 
Me not, as well as at first? The boy born of 
the Im blood could not have been like the child 
of aristocratic Ng 


parents. 
“Your theory is ssible, at least. But then 
f e ladxahip have given back Mrs, Chis- 


“There would have been risk in that, The maid 


ad she then mak: 


been removed, or outgrown, or had dis- 
somehow. I hered this from what I 


“She a to sure was not her 

How could he be? Children always inherit 
f their parents; do they not?” 

“T have alwa: so,” 


ys understood so, 

‘Well; we have established that then. The 

next step is, to inquire who nald yis. That 

is what E have bound myself by a solemn oath to 
er.” 


mo- 


_ “You found it in Lord Estonbury’s library?” 
“ Yes—hidden there, perhaps for a score of years. 
And that is not all. See here!” 
‘too a Russian leather pocket-book the 
rs she had taken out of the secret 


lan e,”” 

ft is German!” cried Alicia, after looking at the 
manuscript. 

“Can ou read it?” 


“No—I cannot; though I have seen the written 
characters, as well as the printed text.” f 


and uttered an exclamation. 
“Oscar Wallrade.” 
“You nay Hae him uP, she said to the servant, 
folded up the pers, and refurned them 
tb hee pocket! put the picture in her reti- 


"i Hip: domed st in time!” cried Alicia. —‘‘ Mr. 
rman; he will be able to translate 
the letter for us!” a 


© 


’ 


; 


d again she threw her | 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. | 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. | 


Hee whe is Mr. A arth asked Hele. ire 
end 0 pa’s. riend of my mother’s, 
| too) “She helped I y 


? You know it would not 
do to the secret into a stranger’s hands,” 


| ‘The door was wn open and Mr, Wallrade was 
announced. : 
| Alicia rose and advanced, saying: 
| “Tam Miss Maur,” and at him her hand, 
Then she presented him to Lady Estonbury, 

The visitor looked earnestly at his fair young 
hostess. His features worked with profound emo- 
tion, and once he passed his hand across his eyes. 
At last he said: 

“You are your mother’s own child, Miss Maur, 
and I think Ishould have you as such, 
even if I had not known your name.” ~ 

“Do you remember her so well?” 

“Could lever forget her? It was her fair hand 
that was extendedtto lift me out of the depths of 
misery and ng ye a 

‘ e , 


“I was condemned for a crime I Kad not commit- 
ted—in intent, at least; foran indiscreet and impa- 
| tient act was ye me—and would have ruined me 
| but for her. er influence procured my release; 

and not only that, but my establishment ina situa- 


| my fault was never knewn.” 

‘You were in India many years, pape said.” 

“A lifetime for many persons. find another 

| generation on my return to England.” 

| Some general conversation followed. Wallrade 
described his life in India. For the first time, he 

felt too much ashamed of his reckless association 

with gamesters, and made a firm resolution to'avoid 

them in future. 

“IfI may be admitted to such society as this,” he 
=o “*T will have no soil on my garments,” 

At length Alicia timidly asked if he would do them 
the favor to translate something written in'the Ger- 
man language. ; 

Lady Retoobury explained that she had found the 
letters in the drawer of an old cabinet, unoccupiéd 
sce her father’s death. She placed them in his 

ands. 
| He took them with a pleasant smile, and remarked 
carelessly how time-stained was the paper; and, if 
they were love-letters, what a lesson they afforded 
re ret of the sad destiny of all records of the 
eart. 

He read the first and longest aloud. It was, in- 
deed, a picture of a loving woman’s heart. She 
complained of her lover’s absence, and eel, 
reproached him with having wn cold to her, 

e language was simple, but earnest and forci- 
| ble. She entreated the beloved of her soul to write 
at least, and tell her he was unchanged. 

“Egbert !”’ repeated the reader, as he lighted on 
the name of the person addressed. 

‘* How strange! how very strange!” 

Then he glanced at the signature. 

* Almeria!’’ He almost dropped the paper in ut- 
ter surprise. 

“Could it be Almeria Stenhaus?” he exclaimed. 
**No—no—im ble!” 

“Thesame! The same!" answered both the young 
, rising, by a common impulse from their 

& It cg Stenhaus! That is the name on the 


Helen quickly unfolded the yellow marriage-certi- 
ficate, an penn Bie pointing: 66 the name, 


Wallrade glanced at it, then looked upward with a 


rapt expression. 
‘Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. 
His listeneré were too much awed to ee 
Lady Estonbury broke the silence first; for her 
heart was beating fast. 
“Did you know her?” she asked. 
‘as The portrait! let him see the portrait!” cried 


it, and held it before Wallrade 

He gave one look at. the’ pictured face, stag red 
back a pace or two, and covered his face w th his 
hands, while his frame shook with agitation. 

“He is weeping!’ whispered Alicia. 

*““He knew her!” returned Helen. She felt that 
she was indeed on the verge of discovery, . 


Wallrade recovered himself in a few moments, 


Wiping his eyes, he murmured an apology for his 
5 strange emotion, : . 

“Nay, sir,” said Alicia, “it is we who ought to 
apologize, for thus agitating you with painful 
memories,” ’ 

“Not os ee, he oan agg spe fe Se 
wiping his eyes. ‘No, dear ; you have gi 
Mery oatator. You have lifted a dark cloud, which I 
never hoped to see removed,” 

@ young ladies looked at each other, neither 


Th 
venturing to speak, P 
Wallratie see his hand for the portrait. He 


contemplated it long and ikea 8 
“* How like!’ he murmured—‘ how very like! It 

is as I saw her last! And she was really married! 
i Sep glad of that! Egbert did her justice, after 


Helen was about to speak; but Alicia stayed her. ° 
| “ He will explain directly. Has he seen the other 


letter?” 
Helen fu held it toward the visitor, 
thi eke pegs found with the other; in 
the same drawer.” , 


tion of trust and emolument in another land, where . 


With trembling hands Helen drew it out, opened 


Wallrade took it and read. Surprise was now de- ) 


picted in his face. 


**T never knew this!” he exclaimed. 1 

Then he remembered that the ladies did not un- 
derstand him, and that they had aright to.a full ex- 
planation. 

The language of the letter was incoherent and de- 
epeiiee: The writer, complaining still of neglect 
when she she had a right to expect a husband’s de- 
votion, informed him that she was hourly expecting 
the birth of her child; and that she felt a certainty 
of not surviving its birth. She bade her husband an 
affectionate farewell. She implored him to care for 
the infant, and not leave it to be a burden on the la- 
bors of her poor mother. 

The last words were a 


it said; if her 
ad not a mo- 


’ He rose, and paced the room slowly, sometimes 
uttering articulate sounds, as if talking to himself — 
in his native tongue. : 

Helen and Alicia sat clasping each other’s hands; 
thet eyes following him, while they preserved si- 
ence, 

Nearly fifteen minutes thus passed. Then Wall- 
rade resumed his seat. . 

“‘I trust_you will pardon me,’*he said, addressing 
Alicia. ‘‘The page of life you have opened, by the 
sight of these relics, was a painful one; and this is 
the first gleam of light thrown on its gloom. Will 
you permitme to ask afew questions? I will an- 
swer you in turn,” 

Both ladies expressed their readiness to reply, in 
the confidence that what information they could 
give would be sacred with him. 

He assured them it would be so, 

‘* Where were these found?” 

He pointed to the picture and letters that lay on 
the table. 

Helen gave a brief account of the manner in 
which she had discovered them. 3 

“ And how came they in the possession of the late 
Lord Estonbury ?” 

' She could not tell. 

“Was he related in any way te the girl who was 
called Almeria Stenhaus? had hea relative of 
the name of Egbert. Vane?” 

Helen did not know. She had tried to learn from 
on pathers or her husband; but neither would sat-~ 
sfy her. ; 

“ There is some strange mystery in the affair,"’ 

Lady Betgnhury, was Bure of it. It wasthe mys- 
oat é had been striving to penetrate; but it baf- 

er. 


: S ay was the age of the late Marquis of Eston- 


She gave his age at the time of his death. 

‘* And the date of his death?” 

That was given. 

Wallrade shook his head. 

“He was young,” he murmured, 
not have been?!’ : 

After a pause: ; 

“You say he had no relative of that name; at 
least you neverheard of any. What is the family 
name of his lordship ?”’ > 

es The uname is Vane Thorpe,” replied Helen. 

The German had resumed his walk to and fro in 
the room, 

“Have you @ copy of the British Peerage?” he 


tee There is one in the hotel, I am sure!’*replied 


Alicia, 

She rung the bell and directed the servant who an- 

swered the summons to bring the book. 

nee easier onened Lt, spoked nares, she list of the 
stonbury marquisite; then (me) volume 

on the table, his finger on the line. ee re 

‘* Here it is,” he said, soasiees 

The two young women came to. look, eager ex- 
pectation spar in their eyes, 

“*Eebert, eldest nephew of the late Marquis of 
Estonbury ’—I am sure it is the same.” : 

“That was not papa’s name!” remarked Helen. 

‘*No—but it was his elder brother’s.” 

‘‘ He had no brother—when he succeeded to the 
title on his uncle’s death, At least I have heard 
mR PAY, so, many times. He was the only 
nephew.” : 

Look for yourselves. ‘Egbert Vane Thorpe, eld- 
est mephory, of the Marquis of Estonbury; born July 
28th, 18—. Lost ar SzA—’” ae 

“ He was drowned!” exclaimed Alicia, ; 

“Lost in the Esmeralda—on his return from Imdia 
—September, 18—.’” ; 

Wallrade’s tone indicated suppressed emotion ‘so 
deep that the young listeners gazed at him in as- 
tonishment. F 

“Ttishe! It was my Egbert Vane!” he cried, ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘For a caprice, orto enjoy more perfect 
freedon he dropped the latter part of the family 
name. He to ime he wasof a noble family; but he 
did not say he was heir presumptive to a mar- 
visite!” side ; 
wou knew him, then?’ both ladies asked in a 
breath, F 

“Knew him! we were like brothers in India. - 


- 


“Tt could 


r, 
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Many and many a hunt had we together! I lov 

him as if we hen woon of the samme blood! But is 

never told me he was so high in rank at home!” 
Helen had been examining the record. She now 


e: 

“He was lost at sea in September, 18—. Then he 
could not have been th ‘ 5 mar- 
ried to Almeria Stenhaus Eg rt Vane who was 

‘He was not lost at sea!” cried Wallrade, ‘The 
Esmeralda was lost, i . 
i el We both were on board of her; 


An exclamation of astonishment from the fair 


gon oa 

‘I was enabled to save Egbert, as he was go’ 
Borie. zeotned him to the ‘raft. We were Sant 
wessel.’ . € were then picked up by a German 

Both ladies gazed 

<< at him with breathless interest. 
PG went to Germany. We lived there more 
eon Stine Egbert was in feeble health; his 
ie itution had suffered a shock from which he 

er recovered. It was there he saw and loved 
ta erja Stenhaus. I was afraid of the intimacy; for 
é oubted the steadiness of his rinciples. I never 

new till now that he had married her.” 

Why did he not let his friends know he was liv- 
ing?” asked Helen. 

That I cannot tell. He was always reserved 
shout his family. When I reproached him for his 
4ove for a girl beneath him in birth and_ station, he 
answered erly. We parted thus in misapprehen- 
to tive When returned to Dusseldorf he had ceased 

“How strange that his family should be suffered 
%o mourn for him, when he had escaped the ship- 
‘wreck !” said Alicia, 

‘I cannot account for his conduct, except that he 
{pared this marriage would displease his high rela- 
ms, 

‘Tt must have been so.” 

““He loved Miss Stenhaus, though it is evident that 
he strove at last to bring himself to the point of 
Parting with her.” 

“The first letter shows that.” 

“Then his own failing health left him little en- 
ergy. Still, 1 cannot understand why he failed to 
Jet his nearest relatives know of his existence.’? 

“Tf he had lived,’’ Helen remarked, in a low 
musing tone, “he would have been the Marquis of 
oe Ae Ay eee 

‘At what time did the tonb come 
i ae ee * 
ey referred again to the Peerage. 
; oe That He $60. atten the eit 2 the loss of the 
sméfa reached England,” said Wallrade. 

“And the younger brother succeeded, the elder 
being su drowned!’’ added Alicia. 

““While he lived,” said Helen, “ my father had no 
right to the title or estates.” 

rar Rapery knew his brother had succeeded,” ob- 
Served Wallrade, ‘‘Ican hardly wonder at his not 
caring to claim his rights, health was rapidly 
declining. He had married--in an impulse of pas- 
Slonate love—a young girl whom he would.not intro- 
duce to his aristocratic family.” 

“Was she of such low birth?” Alicia asked. 

“Her family was Repo e eles though r, The 
‘other kept lodgers at Kaiserswerth. e lodged in 
Gee eee Almeria was beautiful and re- 

ooking." 

“You may know that from her picture,” said 
Miss Maur, pointing to it. ~ ; 

‘She had much native grace, but little education. 
rar Layee M3 an ee iaraled much 

sent, home, the pRpoecda received from the 
sale of his pictures. These hel them to live. 
After Egbert fell in love with the girl, he often 
Sent presents of game and fruit to the mother. 
But they would not accept assistance in money. 
Almeria was proud, though so ve r. That 
is why I grieved so much at the probable result of 
her intimacy with Egbert. I feared lest he might 
deceive her, and degrade himself. I remonstrated 
with him, and u his return to England. He re- 
aS m PitAROFeRGS, pls di of bid 
l e was 8 ing—still pacing the 
toom—Lady Estonbury had returned the i ooo ee to 
her reticule, and put. the folded papers in her pocket- 
book. She looked nervous and disturbed, till sud- 
mic her face lighted up, as she turned to Alicia. 

“T shall leave these in your charge,” she said, 

ivi her io bag and pocketbook, 
so 


*“T dare not trust myself,” 

rs see not TOI ean agen 

‘Do you not see, Miss ur,’? she whis 
“that it nald is the child of these henry 
the rightful Marquis of Estonbury ?” 

“But we have no proof that he is their son.” 

“T want no proof. feel it here.” And she 
touched her breast. “This is the wrong that has 
been done him. My mother and my husband both 
know it. They knew it before my marriage,” 

‘And what will you do, dear Lady Estonbury?” 

“You must never call me so again. Lam not the 
marchioness, I am simply Mrs. Howard, the wife 
of the man who wears the title unlawfully. What 
will I do? What did Reginald, when he thought he 
Was in possession of the rights of another?” 

“You must not act hastily, The links are want- 
ing to rove this, Mr. Wallrade!—” 

He s phe in his walk and came near her. 
What has become of the child—the son of Eg- 
bert Vane?” 
‘I was thinking of that,” he answered. ‘It must 
be my duty to find him. No doubt he was brought 
Up by Mrs. Stenhaus, after the death of his 
brite th 

licia. continued: ‘‘Lady Estonbury and T both 
Noticed a resemblance between the picture of the 

: 


alarms / married Egbert Vane—and a young gen- 
eman—’ 

“Mr. Reginald Holmes,” Helen added. 

Wallrade repeated the name, evidently surprised. 
“The young man who gave up the title and estates 
s0 honorably a year ago, and is now devoting himself 
to law! He is a noble fellow!” 

“Do you know him?” 

.‘Thave that honor. Ireally esteem it such. But 
his birth! I understood that he was the son of the 
house-steward of the marquis.” 

_ “He is not; I have learned that much,” Helen 
said. She went on to state all she had gathered 
from the conversation she had overheard. 

Wallrade was inclined to adopt her views. 

** But several links are wanting,’’ he said, 
must be supplied, if possible.” 

“ How?” 

“‘The matter must be ape be Do you think 
the dowager marchioness would give me any infor- 
mation?” 

“T think—I am sure—she would not,” was Helen’s 
reply; andshe looked deeply ashamed. 

‘Then I must go to Germany,” 
, - You will?” asked Alicia, giving him a grateful 
ook, 

“Tt is not best to say anything to young Holmes, 
at present.” 

‘No; not to any one.” 

“Be it so. To-morrow I will set out, Will you 
trust me with those proofs?”’ 

‘* Certainly, if it is necessary.” 

** On second thoughts, it may not be; and you had 
better keep them, Miss Maur. If we can supply the 


“These 


missing links, it is here, in England, that our friend’s 
rights must be established. Iwill write and report 
progress.”’ 


Alicia expressed her thanks, 

It was agreed between the three, that nothing 
should be said of the matter, in the meantime. 

Heavy steps were heard outside, and presently 
Baron Swinton entered. He greeted the German 
visitor with marked cordiality. 

The young marchioness rose to take leave. 

She pressed Alicia’s hand, glancing at the picture 
and pocket-book on the table, and the girl promised 
to'take special care of them. Then with an adieu to 
both gentlemen, Helen passed out. 

The servant in attendance waited on her to the 
door, and her own footman hel her into the car- 
riage, that bore the arms of the noble Marquis of 
Estonbury. She sighed as she took her seat, and the 
door was closed. 

.“ It will end in our downfall,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘f And I shall have brought it all on my 
mother, my husband, and myself. Beitso. I must 
oe as | i have sworn ‘to do, Justice before every- 

g. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A LIFE SAVED. 

Aw ancient-looking stone house, of spacious di- 
mensions, with a row of poplars in front, and a 
goodly stret h of uncultivated oes in the rear, 
stood not far from the Rhine, in Kaiserswerth. 

It had Jong been kept as a public-house, but was 
now let in suits of apartments to permanent lod- 


gers. 

In one of these, on the first floor, looking on the 
river, Kenneth Maur lay ill unto death. 

His rooms were comfortably furnished. The floors 
were bare, but scoured to perfect cleanliness, and 
there were strips of carpet and tte ae in front of 
the bed and sofas. The bed and window-curtains 
were of muslin, delicately embroidered; the tables 
were of carven oak, and covered with the ornamen- 
tal glass and china so much in voguein Germany, 
Paintings of Flemish and German artists—copies of 
celebrated masters—hung on the walls; and flowers 
a profusion showed the prevalence of feminine 

ite. 

It was Margaret Heyburn, now the happy wife of 
Herrick Maur, who ae lied fresh flowers every day. 
She gathered them onthe banks of the Rhine. She 
and Herrick were living in the same stone house, in 
an apartment on the floor above. 

Herrick had pome his health, or nearly so, and 
looked back on his mad passion for Alicia as a fool- 

‘ish dream. He could not imagine how he could ever 
have loved any other woman than Margaret. 

Kenneth was not pleased with the match. His 
heart had been set on Herrick’s marriage with his 
cousin. When his own life—on which a ban rested 
—was over, his son was to return, as the reco; 
heir of the ‘barony; and he wished the new line that 
ep s ring Sing him to be of pure blood—the no- 

est e land. 

But when he learned that Alicia had refused the 
proud destiny offered her, and Herrick had suftered 
in consequence, and had been nursed.back to life by 
the Scottish “gi, he almost forgave her plebeian 
birth, and made a virtue of necessity by consenting 
to receive her as his daughter. 

The lovers had been married before they left Scot- 
land. The wife was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band; and her presence in the foreign home made it 
sunny and pleasant to both father and son, 

She at once took upon herself the charge of house- 
keeping, and with Hilda’s assistance the table and 
mode of living were rendered so like home that Ken- 
neth had less cause to regret his expatriation. 

ret had kept up a regular correspondence 
with her foster-sister in London; and many were the 
presents of household stuff, and occasionally money, 
which Alicia had sent. She was thankful to hear of 
her cousin’s happiness. She would bring her father 
round to approve of the match, and to welcome his 
kinsman and his wife at Stone Crag. 
Matlin and his dog had made two journeys to Scot- 
ae ae the flitting, and transacted business for 
chief, ‘| 


They were located near the stone house where 
Kenneth lodged, a little further from the river, in a 
portion of the manufactory, which was inafter years 
converted into the ‘‘ Training School for Protestant 
Deaconesses,”’ where Florence Nightingale 
her earliest lessons in nursing. 

The little hamlet had been that day a scene of un- 
usual excitement. A large party of wedding-guests 
had enjoyed a festival in a public garden bordering 
the Rhine. The guests camein boats from various 

ints up re soe the Pps ron cere ras been 

ancing and drinking, and a concert of mu per- 
fornaiied by the band stationed in the summer- 
house elevated on a platform under the trees. Many 
of the revelers departed as twilight came on; but 
some lingered; though the sounds of festivity had 
died away. 


Hilda nepened the evening repast, and brought 
his to “ gir enneth;” but he ar little appetite. TH. 
liked the light wine of the country, and sipped the 
cup sweetened for him, i 

is strength was sadly shaken; and if had been 
many days since he had been able to sit up, or walk 
round ‘the garden,” as they called the vacant 
ground in the rear, 

On this evening he seemed disposed for eonversa- 
tion, and desired Herrick and Margaret to sit with 
him. He had many directions to give concerning 
matters at home in Scotland. The ruined castle he 
seemed to look on as his own,.and he received the 
rents from_ several huts on its domain. These be- 
longed to the Swinton estate, as well as the castle it- 
self; but the baron had never interfered with his 
cousin’s appropriation of them. 

Only once had Kenneth shown remorse for the 
deed which had made him an exile for life. It was 
in cautioning his son to haye nothing to do with the 
smugglers that infested the English coast. He had 
been compelied to join them, he said, to eke out 
his scanty revenues, But Herrick would be more 
fortunate. The baroi ought to provide for him. 
He would live at Stone Crag with his wife, while the 
baron and his daughter resided in England. He 


would be made a magistrate, and must be strict in . 


enforcing the laws, and aiding the government men. 
It had been unlucky for him that hard necessity 
drove his father into collision with the authorities, 
leading to the unhappy accident of the revenue-of- 
ficer’s death, etc. 

The granting wore on in talk like this; and Hilda 
had prepared the night-draught and had fastened 
the doors, when the rush of feet outside upon the 
stone stairs proclaimed a late visitor. 

Margaret and Hilda had already risen to retire. 

They opened the door, and Mat’s dog dashed in, 
giving short, impatient barks, as if desirous of call- 


ing their attention to his master. Herrick descend-. 


the stairs. 

There stood the seer, just outside the door, his 
hoary head. bare in the moonlight; his right arm ex- 
tended, and poin' in the direction of the garden 
which had been so tely the scene of revelry. He 
was again in ‘‘ the vision.” ‘ 

“Hush |’? whis: d Margaret, who had followed 
her husband, and now laid her hand on his arm. 

“The sullen guest!’ muttered Matlin. ‘‘He lin- 
fotos iil He ebvinge weoe iia” Bs steabalen 

e sees e upon e es 
him as he lies on the jn al 

The young wife instinctivel 
around Herrick, as if to shield 


him from some as- 
t. ; ) 
“He him to the river!” shouted Hat, De 
iercing voice. “He has plunged him in! 18 
y sinks! It rises! It is gone again! The mur- 
oor hae ttred the last words, th ; staggered 
s he utter e Wo’ @ seer 
bee, inenabliog: and would have fallen, | not 
Herrick me dhim. His head fell back, and he 
2. 


Tey gene 
is “second sight’ paroxyisms often terminated 


that way. . 
“Help me, Margaret,” said her husband, “‘ we must 
talk htm in. : 


She took hold of the unconscious man, and together 


they carried him up the stairs. ' 

‘Now, some brandy!” as they laid him on a leath- 
ern couch in the anteroom. , 

In a few minutes Matlin was able to sit up. Her- 
rick questioned him as to what he had seen; but he 
remembered nothing. He never did remember his 
impressions while in the vision. But they knew him 
va snes a he Sea See Relishes iti 

e reco ving seen a sullen who 
stood apart from the revelers while at toe hens 
in the garden. The seer had been a looker-on. He 
had conceived a suspicion of this man; and when 
told that he had accused him of a murder, he start- 
ed up, and declared he would go in search of the 


body. 
af must have floated down,” he said, in excite- 
ment. ‘‘There is no time to call assistance. Snath 


beat sl 
e dog, alive for any service ru 
after his master, who hall Airona aoe re 
Ps Stay; I will go with you!” 8 B out Herrick. 
‘Nay, my husband! ‘You are notstrong—and the 
night wind is chilly,” remonstrated Margaret, cling- 
ing to his arm. : 
_ Stand off, wench! Know you not there may bea 
life at stake? Let me go!” 
He broke away, calling to her to go back, and not 
suffer the old man to know aught, 


threw both arms. 


She would have followed him, but he bade her go. 


pane coe l at the d ask th of 

a 8) ‘1 at the door, to the ca 8 
disturbance, Sir Kenneth, she said, was tor ee 
0) i . 

ereprer told her in a whisper, and bade her watch 
by the invalid till the men came’ hack. She bereclt 


ve ™ sa a 


. 
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ST a a ne 


er tlin, Herrick and the dog hastened to the river- 
fide, Thecurrent was not so rapid near the shore; 
and a body flung into the water half a mile further 
up might not have floated down in over an hour. 

ey had no h of recovering the man alive, of 
course. But the overy of a corpse would stimu- 
late the authorities, and lead to justice on the mur- 


. 


which he thought might be a human form. Hetook 
a small boat tied to the pier of a rude dock, and pull- 
ed out for it, Butit was only a log with the k 
worn off. 

“Better trust to Snath,”’ said the seer. “‘He will 
ferret it out by his smell before our eyes can dis- 
eover aught.’ 

They went up the river, carefully examining every 
— spot, and the boats lying idle in the stream 

anchor, * 

Suddenly the dog bounded ahead. 

Mat saw him, and motioned his companion to si- 
lence. They followed, but Snath was out of sight. 

They had gone about half-way to the en, & 

of a mile from the landing opposite the 
stone mansion. A grove of low trees here grew in a 
spot of marshy ground, to the border of the Rhine. 
and a thick sedgy space was the resort of wild fow: 
in the season of their flight. 
3 They heard the quick, sharp bark of the dog, and 
. _ heard his plunge into the marshy water. 
In a few moments they caught a glimpse of him, 
t ‘ tugging at some dark object half submerged. 

t gave a low whistle of encouragement, and 

4 quickened his pace. Herrick strode after him. 
et The dog had not relinquished bis held of the object 
1 he had seized. Both the men unhesitatingly entered 
| the water choked with rushes, Mat sounding it as he 
é went with his staff. He called to the dog again, and 

was answered with a low whine. 
: A long piece of timber lay in the marsh. Herrick 

raised this and let it fall toward the spot; it served 
as a support as they plunged through the sedgy 
grass, nearer to the spot they sought. 

Snath by this time had the object afloat, and held 


Oe ng a a es i ea ee oo gre ee ks o> 
- 


it fast in his teeth, as he tried to swim toward them, 
whining for assistance. 
“Tt is a man’s pote Mees Herrick. 
“ Push the timber er!’ cried Mat. “Steady, 
Bnath! Here, my fine fellow! Here!” 
ss Was 


The water was Ye to his chest, and pro, 
difficult through the tall rushes. 
both at arm’s length presently. ; 
In another moment Herrick had laid hold of a dark 
serge cloak. He pulled at * with a will. 
nm the two lifted the body, each in an arm, 
while they steadied themselves by the timber. 
They reached the shore, panting from the weight 
¥ the burden, dripping as it was. They laid it on 
The drowned man was closely wrapped in the 
mantle, As this was opened, the face came into 
view. It was that of a middle-aged man, pale and 
cold; but it had not been sunken with the rest of the 
body, as was evident from the comparative dryness 
ef the cloak that enveloped it. 
“Let us make a litter,” said Herrick, tearing down 
reveral a boughs and tying them together with 
of bar 


A rude but strong one was presently constructed, 
and they laid the body upon it, bearing it home- 


They consulted where to take their burden when 

they came in front of the stone mansion. 
tran to meet them. 

“You must not bring him here,”’ she said, decided- 

= “There will be a crowd and an inquest, and 
Kenneth could not bear it.” 

“She says well,” said Herrick. “Shall we take 
him to the inn?” 
tie No, to my lodging; to the manufactory,” replied 

Bakar eiped (ay hao nin’ cot 

im on & 8 re- 

moved the wet cloak, and unfastened his dress, 

“The man is alive!” she suddenly cried. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Herri 

es heart beats; and warmth is coming. Feel 
for yourself.” 


But they were 


_ CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MURDERER TRACKED, 


Om the following morning, an inn on the road to- 
3 pas Holland, was a scene of a rather unusual bus- 


A pair of English travelers had arrived over nigh 
and were arranging for their departure in differen 
; directions by carriage and on horseback. 
“ : There was a commotion in the courtyard, as the 
_ horses were few, and the demand much greater 
: than the eupply. 

An y gentleman who had just finished his 
breakfast, was seated in the coffee-room. He did 
not contend with the other travelers. He could 
wait a couple of hours, he said; and if no horses 
were then at his service, he could walk to his destina- 
tion. Sohe took up a newspaper. and seated him- 

relf by the window. ron 
He was alone in the room, when the waiter ushered 
mm @ new arrival, placed a seat at a round table in 
the corner, and took the stranger’s order for break- 
The elderly stranger glanced at the new-comer 
ever his paper. He was evidently a Prussian; his 
dress showed it; and it was trayel-stained, although 
of fine cloth. As he removed his cap, his hair was 
seen to be disordered, and his face was very pale. 
bg pepe nervously round him evcry instant, and 
st violently when he caught tlic glance of the 


' would fetch her plaid and would walk under the 


derer. } 
Once Herrick spied something in the stream, 
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/ 
— occupant of the room, shuffling uneasily in his 
sea, { 
“TfI might judge from a rances,’’ mentall 
| Observed the elderly man, “‘ i: should say yon strat 
| ger had been perpetrating some crime, or had money 
| oe about him, of which he feared being 
ro ibe 


The waiter set out breakfast, which the man ate in 
| haste, while he gave orders to have a horse saddled 


at PRCA, 
| ‘We have no horses,” replied the attendant, 
b “No Stee A ne am imed. ‘But I must 
ave one; a one, too, to carry me to the next 
PACE We hot ponaibie, ait? Oi 

bs not possible, sir. Our horses are engaged. 

| Here is dnollicr gentleman who is waiting sche ote 
| he cannot obtain a horse.”’ 
Thereupon the elderly traveler in looked up; 
| and apparently saw something to fetter his atten- 
tion; for he continued furtively to watch the man at 
his breakfast, while he did not permit him to perceive 
the scrutiny. 

“But I must have a horse!” the man cried, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Go and procure me one in the hamlet 
somewhere.”’ 

The servant shook his head. 

“I will give any sum; I am in haste.” 

“Tt is not possible, sir. The horses are all taken. 
In two or three hours some of our own may be re- 
turned. Then you can be accommodated,” 

The man muttered a fierce oath. He swallowed 
his breakfast in haste, and thrust two or three rolls 
into his pocket. Then he rose to go. 

The elderly gentleman rose too, and stood directly 
in his way to the door. 

" Will you try the journey on foot?” he asked. 

“IT sup ae peice ae new-comer, ‘‘ for 
| Some miles er at least, atis the n 

station called?” oh apt rigs 

He turned to the waiter as he asked the question. 

The Engiish traveler made answer, 5 in 
the German language: 

“That Geena, sir, on the direction in’ which you 
are going. hither are you bound?” 

The stranger glanced at him angrily, 

*“*T do not know how that concerns you,’ he re- 


lied. 
. “Not particularly; unless you are going my way. 
lam bound for the Rhine.”’ 

The sudden pallor of the man’s face was startling. 
He averted his eyes quickly. 

“IT say—I am for the Rhine, And you—” 


“Tam not going that way,” be muttered, in a | 


sullen growl. 
‘* Perhaps—to Holland?” 
Again a look of terror, and avoidance of the pene- 
trating eyes. 
‘‘Let me pass, if ron please,” the man said. 
**One momen have a favor to ask.” 
** A favor?” 


“Yes. It is that you will allow me to examine the 
brooch you wear in your gshirt-front.” 

This time the alarm of thestranger was so manifest 
that even the attendant noticed it. He instinctively 
covered his bosom with his spread hand, recoiling a 
step as he did so. His knees trembled; his white 
lips were quivering. Ina moment, however, he re- 
covered his self-possession. 

““You—you are impertinent, sir!” he exclaimed, 


angri - 

a No at all. Irecognize the crest on that brooch; 

the crest wroughtin hair. I havenever seen another 

like it. I wish to ascertain if it is the same.” 
Without reply, the Prussian endeavored to get past 

him to the door, But the sinewy arm of the stranger 

prevented him. 


{ 


| 


open, and several entered. Close behind them were 
two men in military dress. 

They marched straight to the Prussian; and one 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“T arrest you,” he said. 

“You are mistaken,” cried the prisoner, struggling 
to release himself. 

“Ts not your name Johann Berg?” 

““No—no—it is not!” roared the man. 
mistaken. Let me go!” 

But that officer held him fast. 

It was soon explained that a m 
had_ been attempted or committed the night before 
at Kaiserswerth. It had been ina en where an 
entertainment had been held in honor of a wedding. 
The party of revelers had remained till after sunset. 

One among them had been particularly noticed: 
his looks and bearing were peculiar. His dress was 
that of a Prussian, He had nm seen in the 
after the departure of the other guests, with one 
man belonging to the hamlet, but about to set forth 
on along journey; for he had a valuable packet of 
jewels to take to Vienna. 

By some means it had been discovered that this 
man had been watched and attacked by the Prus- 
sian, had been strangled, robbed of his jewels, and 
thrown into the river. The body, floating down to 
a marshy spot, had been discovered by two Scotch- 
men, or rather by the dog belonging to one of them. 
They fished it out of the river, and carried it home. 

The alarm was given; the magistrates had at once 
dispatched officers to track the murderer. They 

had spent the night in the search. There could be 
no doubt he would make for Hamburg or Amster- 
dam, where he could sell the jewels. 

The officers had no difficulty in recognizing the 
Prussian: they had both seen him at the festival in 
the garden. 

There could be no doubt of his guilt. The man 
stood like a statue, frozen with horror. His eyes 
glared like those of a sleep-walker; his features were 
rigid; his face white as death. All hope of escape 
had forsaken him. 

He made no resistance when they searched his per- 
son. The pee of jewels was found in a secret 
pocket of his vest. It was taken out, whfle the offi- 
cers proceeded to handcuff the prisoner. 

“And the dead body—whose was it?’ demanded 
the elderly traveler from England, his face working 
with unaccountable emotion. 

“The man is not dead,” said one of the new- 
comers. ‘He had floated down the river, and was 
found by a dog, and drawn out by two Scotchmen.’* 

“Not dead!’ 

The words had a powerful effect on the Prussian. 
His features relaxed from their rigidity; his eyes 
gleamed with sudden Hee 

‘* He is hurt prett , but likely to live,’’ said an- 
other—one of the officers. 4 

“They do say,’ observed his companion, ‘that 
the old tchman is a wizard, and sees visions. He 
saw this man throttle Albrecht Stenhaus, and pitch 
him into the river just as he did it—though he was 
inside his own lodgings.” 

““T did not kill him,” grumbled the prisoner, “ by 
your own account.” 

“But you robbed him; and meant to killhim. You 
won't have the benefit of your failure.” 

“ Albrecht Stenhaus, you said was the victim’s 
name?” said the English traveler. 

“ ‘ ? 

’ “Then Imust beg the favor, gentlemen, of being 
allowed to examine that brooch, worn by the pris- 
oner. 

“The brooch?” 

““Yes—that in his shirt front. I knew Albrecht 


“You are 


rious murder 


rden, 


-* Sir, I asked as a favor what I intend to claim as | Stenhaus as a young man.” 


aright. Let me see that brooch.” 

“Sir, for whom or what do you take me?” 

“T should not like to say. Your manner is strange, 
and ee suspicion. I wish to examine the orna- 
ment. 

“T wish to pass out, sir.”’ 

“That you shall not do, till I am satisfied.” 

**Do you think I stole the trumpery ramp 

“It looks more like it that you are afraid to let it 
be seen!”’ 

* Afraid!” with a pasa ge ge laugh. 

“T recognize the crest, I tell you. I sawit ina 
brooch more than a score of 


ears ago; I suspect 
that it is the same; it belon; 


to a dear friend. 


“A score of years ago! And you expect to identi- 
fy it now?” 

**T can readily do so, if it is the same.”’ 

“ How rd 


“Tt has a secret spring; what that discloses will 
convince me.” 

Again the man’s face blanched; and again he tried 
to pass, and found himself in the gripe of a force 
stronger than his own. f 

‘Now, you shall not leave this room till I am 
obeyed. Give me the brooch! Or will you wait till 
I call assistance, and have you taken before the 
magistrate?” 

The man’s fears would have taught him the wis- 
dom of yielding. He was in the act of loosening the 
ornament, intending no doubt to escape, leaving it 
in the hands of his captor, when there was a sudden 
interruption. 

There had been a trampling of horses’ feet, voices 
in conversation outside, and every indication of a 
new arrival. Now a number of ay entered the 
inn, and a crowd was gathering before the door. 

The man saw this, and turning, d toward the 
back door of the room, opening into the regions of 
the aera peomatt But the elderly man, as before, 
preven flight. 

He saw that it'was an escaped criminal who show- 
ed.so much fear of his fellow men. 

Then the door leading into the hall was thrown 


| 


| 


The prisoner made no resistance while the jewel 
was detached; it was then handed to the stranger. 
He looked at the crest embroidered in hair; sm 
oltnen he pressed & spring at the bac 

en he pressed a spring a 

It flew open, discloathx a locket. contained 
the exquisitely painted miniature of a young and 
handsome man. His fair ig teeny was bronzed; 
but the blue eyes and curling brown hair betrayed 
the Saxon, In enamel around the picture ran the. 
words, '' Egbert to Almeria.” 

The traveler gazed at it long and earnestly, while 
his breast heaved convulsively. Once he dashed his 
hand across his eyes. 

“I was not mistaken,” he said. “This jewel, 
which I knew at the first | canes by the crest in hair, 
aris to the sister of Albrecht Stenhaus. It con- 

s 
from India with me, and was called Egbert Vane.” 

There was a murmur of curious sympathy. 
_ * Will you allow me to restore this err Sten- 
haus? He will know me. My name is Oscar Wall- 
rade. Ihave just come ‘from England on business 
that concerns the Stenhaus family.” 

“ We will take it to Stenhaus,” replied the officer, 
holding out his hand for the brooch. 

e gaveit up, taking down the officer’s name 

. The party soon after set out on their 
return to Kaiserswerth. 

Wallrade succeeded in hiring a horse from one of 
ee force accompanying the officers, and rode with 

e rest. 


xXx. 
WALLRADE’S RESEARCHES. 

Turner was a crowd assembled in and about the 
room at the inn where the examination of the pris- 
oner was held. Stenhaus himself was able to be 
present. He gave the story with straightforward 


simplicity. 
Te Ged been with the conveying of a 
et of jewelry to Vienna by two gentlemen in 
Saecort He had lingered several hours in the 
garden while the bridal asic was going on. He 


» 


e picture of my friend—the man who came’ 


traveli companion to the station for the night, 
where meant to procure fast horses. 
When came on, they were alone. They 


sian had suddenly rushed upon him, flung him on 
lost conscious- 


Herrick Maur and Matlin testified to having 
searched for the body, found it among the rushes, 
and drawn it ashore, They had thought life ex- 
tinct; but the shaking of ‘its conveyance to the 
ee no doubt had revived the nearly drowned 


There was a profound sensation when Herrick re 


lated the conduct of Mat in “the vision,” and his 
wild appeal for help in behalf of the murderer’s vic- 
tim. Even the 


= oner was affected; and the su- 
perstitious lookell at each other wonderingly. Oo 
could dream of safety in committing crime, when it 
was thus miraculously revealed? , 

The Prussian was sent to prison to stand his trial 


eh oo pea! and assault. w. 
e e were dispersing, Wallrade grasped 
the hand of Albrecht Btanhaud ; 


“ Do you know me, comrade?” he asked. 

A moment of hesitation, and then Albrecht full 
recognized him. He flung his arms round the nec 
of his old friend, according to the Continental habit 
—and asked many questions about the past. 

* You must come to my mother,” he said. 

Before they went, the brooch was restored to its 
owner, and by him placed in Wallrade’s keeping—as 
he said it would prove a link in the chain of evidence 
in a‘legal case in which he was interested. 

Stenhaus took his friend first to his preservers. 
Wallrade thanked Matlin and Herrick the more ear- 
nestly, that he knew their association with the 
baron's daughter, and their consequent interest in 
his business. He thought it best to state at once 
his acquaintance with Lord Swinton and the fair 
Alicia. 

Herrick seemed delighted to meet one who had so 
recently parted from his kinsfolk, and insisted on 
both the gentlemen going home to dine with him. 

But Margaret met them at the outer door with the 
intelligence that Sir Kenneth was not so well; was 
restless and feverish, and could receive no guests. 
Hilda was in close attendance upon him. 

Herrick presented the new-comer to his wife. 


“You know, belike,” he said, ‘‘ how crazed Iwas _ 


for my cousin Alicia a time since?” 
ey nothing of that,” was the answer. 
= Herrick|’’ cried 

cousin betrays family secrets?” 
“Tm not ashamed of it,’ bluntly said the young 


man. 

“ She isa lovely young lady,”’ said the stranger. 

a ys but I ha’ ae her better, say what you 
will!” ejaculated Herrick, passing his arm round 
Margaret’s waist. The wife flushed with pleasu 
and catching his hand, kissed it quickly and let i 
drop. Her grateful look bespoke her pride and af- 
fection. 

Walirade smiled; he was gratified to see the mu- 
tual devotion of ithe wedded pair, for he knew 
Alicia would be pleased. r some further con- 
versation, he accompanied Stenhaus to his mother’s 


house. 
The dame was busy at work; for, though 


her circumstances had improved since the days. 


when Wallrade had known her,-her active habits 
had not changed. She recognized her visitor, and 
welcomed him cordially. 

The shocking story of the attempt on her son’s 
life was discussed, and shuddered over by the dame, 

“He is allI have left,’ she murmured, “and he 
ought to be more careful. To risk his life in that 
garden at a wedding feast, and that when he bad 
valuables about him! The boy was always rash!” 

“The boy ” replied that ne one knew of his carry- 
ing jewels; and he had been at a loss to conjecture 
how the Prussian knew it, till he remembered having 
seen him in Dusseldorf the day he received the com- 
mission from the two merchants. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“He will never learn caution,” she wailed. 

** Others are incautious, too!’’ remarked Wallrade. 
“ This peeeeh, which Albrecht wore, was taken by 
the robber and placed in his own shirt-front. It was 
the sight of this that made me stop him; and ifI 
had not, he would have been out of tbe inn, and on 
his aay rapa: the arrival of the officers sent to ar- 
rest him 

“Thanks to an overruling Providence, who will 
not suffer the guilt; pe!” 

™ Now, madame, Pectiite, -. said Wall- 
lade, “ and tell me if you remember who it is?” 

He opened the locket and displayed the minia- 
ture. : h 

“Remember?” cried the dame. “Why, I have 
not lost my senses! That was Egbert Vane, m 
dangiiters, husbapes» Poor Almeria she had ned 
little 207 2s my friend, you know. We came to- 

te 


bat I know. I have often wished Almeria had 


ied Oscar, asshe cal] 
: ae that a insisted 
en r 
it was jealousy and iseppe in Gana a ees him 
had been married I might 


have had her yet!" sid Oscar, with a sigh. “But 
a few questions, They are not 


'Tige dame haa covered her fage with her apron, 
oe ter left a ¢ stant “, 
eae tn See ga ray oh Wiping her eyes. 


t, “think you our. 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


\ 


** AY, Indeed; as lovcly aboy as mother need wish 
% ae What a comfort he would have been-to her! 
! 


* And he lived? What became of him?” 

‘Ach, mein Herr! it went. to ie rie to. 
with him! But what could I do? own father 
claimed him!”’ . 

“ His father—Eghert Vane?” 

** Ay, I took him myself to his father,” put in Al- 
brecht. ‘It was a stormy night, and they thought 
Mr. Vane would not live till morning. I should have 
taken the boy again on his death.” 

‘““He owned Almeria for his lawful wife to us all. 
Else I would not have given him the child. But the 
law gave it to the father.” 

“T know it, dear Madame Stenhaus. But what 
became of the boy? Egbert was in his mortal ill- 
ness ” 


rt 


Albrecht answered: 
“Be lived but a few weeks. But he had a grand 
relation; an English milord, who came all the way 


over here to see him.”* 2 ' 
‘* His name?” “He lives? Where?” exclaimed Stenhaus. _ - 
**T do not know his name. I think he did not give “In England; knowing naught as hg of his cee 
out the name; He came in haste and on purpose | But I am on the track to find out the truth. I will 
to see Herr Vane. I am told he did everything for | explain; though I cannot yet tell se all. : 
him that money could do.” ; Lord Estonbury brought up the boy—Almeria's 
** And the boy was given up to him?” child and Egbert’s—as his own son and heir; though 
**'Yes; he had lost his own; and he promised Eg- e himself usurped the title and estates belonging 
bert to take care of him and to give him afor- | of right to him as the elder brother's direcy suc- 
tune.” cessor. 
‘* Have you ever heard of him since?” “The marquis died, and the boy came into the in- 
““Never; he went back to England; at least, he | heritance.” 
did not stay here after Herr Vane’s death.” “He came into-possession?"’ 
“Had you no wish to trace him, and learn what “Then my lady—the marchioness—endeavoréd to 
had become of your sister’s child?” _ compel ‘the bi aa man to contract a marriage with 
“It would have cost money, and I had it not to | a girl she had adopted: the alleged child of her 
nd.” maid. The young man refused to wed one of menial 
“T heard that the English milor went to Italy,” re- | birth; or to wed the girl at all; for he loved another. 
marked the dame. her rage at the disappointment, Lady Estonbury 
‘“‘ How should I have known where to look for him? | disclosed the secret—that he was not her son. She 
After ry he had the best right. The father gave | declared him the son of her maid and her house- 
him the boy.” steward. The infants had been exchanged—she 
“Still it would have been satisfactory to know that | said—soon after their birth, and the girl was her 
the boy was dealt by according to promise.” own daughter.” ‘ 
‘*“We were very poor then,” said Madame Sten- “Then he is not Almeria’s son.” 
haus. ‘We could not have given the child an edu- | Wallrade made a gesture imploring patience. 
cation. If he lived, he would be better off with his “The young man—Reginald—still refused to mar- 
English relations."’ Lady Helen, though the loss of title and for- 
‘* Was the ‘milor’ a brother of Egbert’s?” tune was the alternative. As soon as he was con- 
“T never heard what relation. He lived very quiet- | vinced that he was not the son of the late marquis, 
ly, and saw no one but the rich man.”’ he surrendered all: title, fortune, everything, to the 
Had he a wife?” heir-at-law. That gentleman came, took possession, 
“T heard so,’’ replied Albrecht, ‘‘but I never saw | and married the daughter of the house.” 
her. ITheard the woman who took the boy sa: Both listeners showed their disappointment. 


‘This child will be a comfort to my lady in p of 
her own.’ ” 

‘She called her’‘ my lady,’ then?” 

‘*She did; and so did the people at the inn where 
she stayed. But she never went out; she was in 
poor health.” 

“You saw the gentleman; did he bear any resem- 
blance to Egbert?” 

““None; not the least.” 

* But he was kind to him?” 

“*He was tender of him and mt all his time in 
doing what he could for him. He would allow no 
other nurse to have the charge of him.” 

“ Did he wear mourning at the funeral?” 

“Bless you!” cried the dame; ‘‘ the funeral was as 
private and quiet as if the man had died of the 
plague! There were no mourners,”’ 

“Where was Herr Vane buried?” 

“Tn the little cemetery over the hill.” 

““T remember now, ide Almeria.” 

“Tt was his wish. He always said he had never 
loved another woman.” 

“Now, Albrecht and Madame Stenhaus, let me tell 
you the business that brought me here. That noble 
gentleman whom you call ‘ milor ’—as the Continent, 
als cal every man of wealth and standing—was, I 
am fully convinced, 

Estonbury.” 

Both his auditors repeated the name—scarce pro- 
nounceable by foreign tongues. 

“ He was traveling on the Continent with his wife 
at'that time. Ihave every reason to believe that he 
Sad IMELY lost, by death, the boy who passed as his 

n. 

“Who passed as his son? Was he not?” 

“T will explain all that hereafter. Egbert Vane 
was his brother. His real name was Egbert Vane 
Thorpe. He was the edder brother, and therefore 
the rightful M. of Estonbury.” 

The dame held up her hands; and her son looked 


astonished, 

‘Egbert was in wretched health. He failed so 
rapidly at the last that if he knew of the death of his 
uncle, the marquis, and his own accession to the title 
and estates, he did not care to claim them,” 

Madame Stenhaus shook her head. 
“Such things have little worth when death is 
near.”’ 

“Almeria was & marchioness, then!” said Al- 


t. 

“Yes; for her husband was the marquis before 
her death, You prove the marriage? 

“Tt was performed be A Protestant clergyman,” 
returned Albrecht. ‘‘Two others besides myself 
Were witnesses.’ 

“Can these be found?” 

“A The witnesses can; the clergyman went to Vi- 


“You could find him, if necessary?” 
a I think go.” 
‘Have you a certificate? It is usual for the offici- 
ating priest to make out two.” 
Albrecht looked at his mother. She shook her 


“Teould never find 


daughter's LY 
she answered. sadly. “But pe cee 


no other than the Marquis of 


her as his wife; both while she lived, and after she 
was gone.”’ 3 . 

She covered her face/with her apron 
mournful recollections thronged upon her, 
“T have a certificate, which ‘bert must have 


or 


given to his brother. It was found among his 
papers,” said Wallrade, 
“A certificate of the marriage?” 
“Yes; itis plain enough for what pu eit was. 
ven. e boy, if he is living, is now uis of 
tonbury.” - 


The dame clasped her hands. 

“My grandson?” she exclaimed. 

are so; but he has been defrauded of his birth- 
f. 

‘Patience, mother,’’ remonstrated Albrecht, en- 

deavoring to check her ecstasies; ‘‘we know not. 

even if the boy is ee a 
“But I know,” said Wallrade—“ at least I am mor- 

ally certain—that he is; and a nobler young man 

does not exist. You will have cause to be proud of 


“Lady Helen, on the eve of her marriage, over- 
heard a conversation between the maid and her 
mother, that convinced her Reginald was defrauded 
insome way. She made a vow to discover the se- 
eret, and do him right, if it ay, in her power, even to 
the loss of fortune for herself.” 
“Tt was generous of her!” exclaimed Albrecht. 
“She has kept that vow. Satisfied that Reginald 
was not the son of the Chisholms, she has obtained 
proof copvinging spon to ee sense, of his 
arentage, though it. may insufficient to es- 
his rights ina courtof law, when those are 


real 
tablis 


I told you of, with the portrait of Almeria, i 


to Tipper. 

a pad it painted,” interrupted Stenhaus, “in 
. \ 

“ Yes, that is the date; I recognized the picture at 

once. There were two letters from her also.” 

Madame Stenhaus wept at every allusion to her 

daughter’s acts; and her tears’ flowed abundantly at 

sight of copies of the letters. 

‘There no doubt in my mind that Reginald is 
the child of your daughter. And we can establish 
the identity of Egbert ‘Vane with theeldest nephew 
of the former marquis, whose title descended to Eg- 
bert’s younger brother, he being supposed dead. 
rted ‘Lost at sea’—and no one in Eng- 
Jand ever knew that he had been saved. But here 
he must have been recognized. I am here to obtain 
the evidence of that identity. Only one link re- 
mains to be discovered; that is: the proof that Re- 
ginald is the boy he intrusted to the care of his, 
uncle, and is his son.” 

“T could tell if I saw him!" said the dame. 

** And J—if he is like his mother,” said Albrecht. 

“ He is her living image.” 

“Then he is our own boy!” 

“T have no doubt of it; but it must be prove? be- 

ond cavil. Titles and estates are not transferred 

English courts without evidence that cannot be 

sean Imust consult eminent counsel in Lon- 
oO ey ad ee a way to compel the dowager 


He was re 


nD. 


marchioness 
CHAPTER XXXIV. i: 
HERRICK AND MARGARET IN pose ok 
A CARRIAGE drew up at the gate of the onbury 


mansion in London. 
Alicia Maur was seated in the carriage with her 
rone. She gave her card to be presented by 
the footman; to be taken to Lady Estonbury, The 
knocker and bell were answered by @ pee in the 
livery of the house. The card was taken in, and 
came back that Lady Estonb was not at 
home to visitors, on account of the fines of her 
mother. 
Miss Maur left no,message; for she thought it sin- 
that she received none. The card had in fact 
en taken to the marquis in the library, who 
sent the answer. ; 
The illness of the dowager had overtaken her sud- 
It was an attack of bagge om but not so vio- 
er. It had soon 


regained 
after- 


wo 


denly, 
ee cs to place her life 
elded to remedies; and she might have 
er usual health. but for the fever that set in 


\ 


keenly disputed. She found the marriage certificate - 
inscribed 


— 
a 
{ 
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ion 


~ward. This had run a course of of several days, and | By the time they adjourned to the drawing-room, 


had not yet abated. 


If not subdued speedily, the M ret had 


given some account of events during 


An medical attendant had expressed uneasiness as to . the last few weeks of their stay in Kaiseiswerth. 


‘the result. 

Lord Estonbury had a horror of sick-chambers, 
and had not visited his mothér-in-law since her seiz- 
ure. He did notlike his wife to be much with the 


patient; he fancied all diseases infectious in some | 


degree; but he did not interfere with Helen’s doi 
what she pleased. Only, she must not approac 
him when she came from the invalid’s room. 
¥ Hehad only that day, from the latest report of 
,the physician, taken in the idea that there might be 
danger. This gave a new turn to his ideas. 
‘ He would not have abe at the death of his 
mother-in-law, nor at that of his wife. The first 
would have been a relief to him. But if the fever 
increased, fever might induce delirium; and what 
revelations might be the result? : 
He changed his conduct, affecting a deep anxiety 
for the sufferer. He enjoined it on Helen to permit 
' . no servant or stranger to nurse her; or even to ap- 
proach her if delirium supervened. He could con- 


trol his wife in any event. And if there were dan- | 


ger of a death-bed confession, he had resolved to 
risk his own health by keeping guard in person, 
_ It was necessary to relieve ae pac refusing to 

. employ a nurse of tried skill, he had summoned Mrs, 
@hisholm to wait on her mistress. 

- The dowager, for months past, had not allowed 
her former maid to approach her presence, though 
she had ie eee from time to time, with the de- 
mands of Mrs. ChishoIm’s husband for money. 
‘They were 4 habitual drain upon the liberality of the 
marquis; though not to any great extgnt; for the 


knew not the whole secret; and the aversion of their | 


mistress toward them, would, he thought, prevent 

her placing herself further in their power. Even in 

the event of an awkward discovery, he knew how to 
< silence them. 

He gave orders that both ladies should be denied 
to all visitors. Thus Helen was deprived of the 
opportunity of seeing her friend, and learning what 
would have been most interesting to her. 

Alicia drove home, doing a little shopping on the 
way, in Regent street, and arriving at her hotel 
about dusk. 

The drawing-room of her suit was already lighted 
-up; and the fact surprised her; for her father, in 
her absence, usually occupied his own “*den,” fitted 
up as.a study. But she was still more astonished, as 
she entered, to find herself clasped in the arms of a 
Jady in deep mourning. The lady wore a deep sare 

-yail over her traveling bonnet; but Alicia knew the 

voice of Margaret at once. 

. The baron presented Herrick, who received a warm 
~welcome. e, too, was attired in black. Her father 
explained that his kinsman, Kenneth Maur, was no 
‘more, 

His death had been very peaceful, Margaret said; 
and he had suffered little. Matlin and Hilda were 
“there to assist her in the care of the patient; and 

Ge a remained for the present. 

hist errick was a little awkward at first; for the re- 

ss smembrance of his wild behavior at Stone Crag, while 

under the sway of his savage on for his ceusin, 
~was mortifying to him. But for his wife’s entreati 

‘he would not have stop in London. He h 

yielded to her anxious desire to embrace her foster- 


ter, 

There were matters of business, too, to be arr: 
with the baron. As heir to the barony and all the 
estates appertaining, it was proper that some settled 
rovision, should be made, and some place of resi- 
dence ed to Herrick. He shrunk from the 
_fidea of m his home at the ruined castle by the 
¥ sea, Cracclated as it was wlth early painful recol- 


Jections. 

Nor should he do so—Lord Swinton declared _posi- 
‘tively. Was he-not in the place of ason? No home 
‘but Stone Crag was a fitting abode for him; it was 
‘time he learned to do the honors of the mansion as 
\ its putire proprietor. ~ 
x “But it is your own residence,” remonstrated 
Sh young Meus. 

* Alicia and I are not likely soon to return to Scot- 

.  Tand. Are we, a eer 
“And if we should, dear papa, we can be the 
a, . guests of our cousins.” 

ai Margaret’s heart thrilled. It was so delightful 
| to her to be thus recognized and received as one 
of the family. She caught Alicia’s hand, and kissed 

“T was afraid my lord might not be pleased,’’— 

’ she PPE for ite filling her eyes—'‘ with a lassie 
a of mean birth for his lordly young kinsman.” 

The intense worship of her soul was portrayed in 
her eyes, as she glanced toward her handsome 
young husband. 

“How could you fear?” answered Alicia, in the 
“same low tone. ‘You are the best of wives for 
him. And you know how dearly Tlove you, Marga- 
ret.” 

1 “ He chose me, though I was unworthy.” 

‘Most worthy !’’ cried Alicia, pressing her hand, 
*'¥ will not let you disparage yourself. I cannot tell 
you how rejoiced I was when you wrote me that 
‘you were betrothed.” 

The baron eg ae to convey to the 7 cane cone 
‘his warm approval of their marriage; and his con- 
-viction that the would be er BA and that a jolly 

A line of descendants would continue the succession. 
y ele added some good advice to Herrick; and invited 
_ him to meet him next day at his solicitor’s to arrange 

such business as eight come between them. A 
; Alicia had made Margaret remove her bonnet and 
outer wraps, and she now rung the bell to order the 


a meal. 
. dalnty one was presently ready in the dining- 
_ room, ty leh the health of the waite was araiik 
in good old wine, rivaling, the baron said, that in hig 


s cel ar at Stone 4 


‘th 


| 
j 
| 


——$$$ 


She described the occurrence of the attempted 
murder, discovered through the mysterious ‘‘second 
sight’’ of the Scottish seer, and Herrick’s bravery 
in going to render assistance. 

was a joy to her to speak of his good deeds; for 
never did a wife more idolize her husband. Happi- 
ness had made Herrick modest; for he disclaimed 
her praise, and declared the credit was owing to the 


dog. 

Riicia and the baron both started when they heard 
e name of Wallrade; and the baron wondered 
what business had taken that eccentric individual to 
Germany. Belike, to look up titles to lands upon the 
Rhine; in which he wished him luck; and he men- 
tally added, for his sweet daughter’s sake. He was 
now certain that Wallrade meant to leave his ample 
fortune to Alicia. ‘ 

The Herr Wallrade, Margaret said, had fallen in 
with some old friends; the man whose life Herrick 
had preserved—Herr Stenhaus—and his mother. 

““Stenhaus, did you say?” repeated Alicia, with 
quivering lips. She had never dared tell her father 


| of the business on which Wallrade had gone abroad, 


‘““Yes; Albrecht Stenhaus. His mother was like 
one distraught when she first learned the peril he 
had escaped. She could have worshiped the ground 
on which my Herrick stood. How well I remember 
her white face when she came in and threw herself 
on her knees by the couch on which lay the poor man 
—her son.” 
te Had she any—other—children?” asked Miss 

aur. 

‘None; he was her only one; and he gat ie 
her by his labor and commercial trips. e was 


| about starting on one when the robber entrapped 


him.,”’ : 

“Herr Wallrade is coming back to England,” re- 
marked Herrick, carelessly. 

“Coming back?” Alicia repeated. He had written 
to her that he was on the trace; and it was to carry 
that news that she had called upon Lady Estonbury. 
Was he coming back because he had succeeded, or 
had he given up the enterprise? 

Her heart beat so that she was afraid its throbbin 
would call attention to the emotion she could no’ 
quite conceal. It was evident that Wallrade had not 
confided his undertaking to her cousins. 

The visitors did not remain late. They were go- 
ing on to Scotland as soon as ig and had no 
desire to linger in the metropolis where they were 
utter strangers. 

The baron, in shaking his kinsman’s hand at 
ing, reminded him that he must not be late in his at- 
tendance at his solictors’ the next day. 

When they had departed, Lord Swinton threw 
himself into an easy-chair before the fire, and com- 
menced making calculations with a pencil on a piece 
of Lie a He did not notice the abstraction of his 
daughter. 


How she longed to throw herself on her father’s 
breast, confess all her hopes and fears, and entreat 
him to send for Reginald! The happiness of her 
whole life, she felt, hung upon the tidings Wallrade 
would bring from Germany. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
MRS. CHISHOLM PACIFIED, 

Ir was about eleven at nie when young Lady 
Estonb arose from the luxurious lounge—fur- 
nished with cushions like a bed—in the large ante- 
chamber adjoining the rich chamber of the dowa- 
ger. ° 

For hours she had slept the deep sleep of ex- 
haustion, The room was ory eee by a small 
silver lamp that stood op a marble table at one end. 
The flowing silken draperies of the windows were 
softly stirred by the breeze, one of them being open- 
ed a little to admit the fresh air. 

Helen was very white, but arose refreshed by her 
slumbers. At first she did not remember where she 
was; and she passed her hand over her forehead 
with a piteous expression of bewilderment Then 
she recovered her full consciousness, and wondered 
how long she had slept. 

There was a quaint old Dutch clock on the mantle- 

iece; and, loo at it, she started to see how late 
it was, 

She passed noiselessly through the dressing-room 
adjoining, ane eee 2s goer ¥ a A teeny 
A curtain of heavy > usu coped u un 
over the entrance. As Helen fted her Biartt “A 
SreKt this aside she was stopped by the sound of 
voices, 


As perfect quiet had been enjoined by the physi- . 


cian, her first impulse was to silence the speaker; 
but, as she caught the first words, she stood perfect- 
ly still. Then she softly raised the curtain on one 
side, so as to see within her mother’s chamber. 

The stately bed, with its white curtains drawn 
back to admit a free current of air, stood with the 
head against the opposite wall. The dowager lay 
prop up by tiie lace-fringed and snowy pillows. 

ne of her arms was thrown over the blue silken 
coverlet, and moved in the restlessness of febrile ex- 
citement, The other supported her head. Her 
cheeks wore a dangerous flush, d 

Chisholm, the maid, was knealiiie beside one bed, 
her face partly concealed, and sobbing violent! t dia 

“Oh, my lady, my lady!’ she moaned. f 
not think but that’ you would have pity for me 
Myon trouble me, Chisholm!” returned her mis- 
tress, wearily. ‘‘ My head aches so that sometimes 
I think my reason will desert me!”’ 

“And so it may, my lady; and bbe, Yeorus on 
spoken that may give rest to r hear 
as you value Fone for oiaele ell me, and give 


me ee F ¥, 
‘I have already ‘told you. 


cx ; P 
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LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


** But you know, and I know. i i 
een : , my lady, that it can 
‘a Who dares question my word?” 

I mean no offense! You know that! I have held 
my tongue all these years! I have kept silence, to 
obey you, when my heart has been well-nigh broken 
Oh, but it’s sore punishment on me for having been 
too submissive and too loving to my mistress!” 

“Woman, how dare you reproach me?” cried 
Lady Estonbury, growing more excited, and push- 
ing against the woman’s head as it leaned on the 


bed. 
“ My lady, I have oan desperate. But I will be 
your slave, if you will but tell me the truth.” 

wou had it at first; but you refused to believe 
me!” 

“Oh, my lady, not an angel from heaven could 
have made me believe the boy my own son, Tell 
me, where is the one you took from me?” 

“You will force me to call for assistance. You 
take peyantege of my helplessness!” groaned the 
mvalia. 

“ T have been struggling and striving not to speak; 
but ITean hold speech no longer. Only one word, 
my lady, to say where I may find him!” 

*“Do you accuse me of having killed, or sent into 
concealment, your son?”’ demanded the lady, fierce- 


y. 

“ Alack! Iknow not what!” exclaimed the vro- 
man, wringing her hands. “TI only know that you 
took away my blooming, beautiful boy, and I have 
never seen him since! And nowTI pray you, on my 
knees, to give him back to me!” 

“Why should you think I parted with him?” asked 
her mistress, querulously. 

“Because I know the one you brought home was 
not mine! He has grown more strange to meas he 

rew . up! He disowns me, and my heart disowns 
im. 

“Why doyou urge the matter now, when you have 
kept silence so long?”’ 

“My husband would not let me speak. He said: 
‘The boy will take care of us as his parents.’ But he 
refused to acknowledge us. Then I was seized with 
a longing to embrace my own. A mother cannot 
forget her child, my lady. Did I not keep yours for 
you, and cherish her, andrestore her fair and bloom- 
ing to your arms? My lady, youare wicked to wrong 

so! 


“Thave not wronged you.” 
**AmT not robbed of my child?” 
pose 1 would give him up?” 


“Why do eon su 

* T cannot tell. like you saw the signs of better 
blood in the one you ve in my son’s place!” 

The lady half-raised herself in-bed. 

“Silence!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Do you think me a 
fool, to place myself wholly in your power?” 

5p Oh, my lady!” went on the desperate woman 
* death may be very near! Your reason no 
be spared. A few hours may make it too late to de 
me justice. As you would pass to judgment with- 
out a mortal sin on your soul—I beseech you—”’ 

The invalid sprung up and threw off the coverlot 
from her shoulder. 

“Death near?” she faltered, Pr, the words 
of her attendant. ‘‘ Who says so? Am I not growing 
better every day? Death! Does anyone t lam 
going to die?”’ 

In her excitement she slip from the bed, and 
stood u her feet. Her white dressing-gown fell 
to the floor; her arms were outstretched, graspin 
the air; her face was blanched with the horror o 
fear that had come upon her; her white lips quiver- 
edconvulsively. Her form swayed to and ore, 

Helen flew to her assistance, and eavight her in 
her arms, as she would have fallen. She lifted her 
in her arms and placed her on the bed; then seized 
the bell-rope, and rung a violent peal. 

Chisholm had risen and stood petrified under the 
young lady’s indignant looks, 

“Begone!” cried Helen. ‘‘ You see she has faint- 
ed; would you kill her outright?” 
| There was a rush of feet outside, and several of 
| the servants presented themselves in answer to the 


summons. 

“Call his lordship, and send for the doctor,” 
| cred the marchioness, preserving her presence of 
| mind, 

She stood with her arm around her mother, as if 
to shield her. The attendants hurried along the 
| corridor to the apartments of the marquis. But he 
| had been aroused by the bell, and was coming, al- 

ready, in tis dressing-gown. He dispersed the af- 

frighted throng, and strode on to the door of the 
' dowager's room. 
| She was still insensible, and Helen, pale asa corpse 
herself, was chafing her hands and bathing her fore- 
head with cold water. . 

Chisholm still stood in the middle of the room, 
like a statue of despair. 

“What is the Ineaning of this?” demanded his 
lordship, as he went up to the bed. 

Helen explained that she had lain down to sleep 
for a few hours, leaving the maid with her mother. 
| When she came back, ine two were in the midst of 
& conversation which violently agitated the invalid. 
, She had rushed in, in time to save her from falling 
| mane floor, in the swoon that followed her excite- 

“Can you stay with your mother a few moments?” 
asked his lords uip. Or shall I send one of the 
housemaids to help you? 

‘Oh, yes! do send some one!” she answered, 
trembling from head to foot. “TI have never seen 
her like this before! If she should never come out 
of the fainting-fit! 

“She will come out. See, her pulse is stronger— 
she will revive soon. Stay with her ten minutes, till 
Treturn. Now, woman, come you with me,” he said 
to Chisholm. ; : 
| By the time they had reached the library the poor 


| woman had recovered her self-possession, aud braced 


herself up for a determined assertion of her mater- 
nal rights, . 

The enforced silence she had kept so long, under 
her husband’s constraint, and the influence of other 
ne es pts additional strength to her re- 
solve, her lady should die with the secret un- 
spoken! 

z She entered at once into a voluntary confession, 
She wished not to distress her lady; but if she were 


to die, or lose her re 3 I 
to the discovery of epee gg clew could she obtain 


‘ il 
‘And you have done cpa 


our best to hasten that 
Sri you pretend to dread!” said the marquis, 


you suppose your mistress will not 
“rani er days—her hours, perhaps—shortened by 
e ae you have made her suffer?” 
h eaven forbid!” exclaimed the woman, clasping 
Sands, and rete upward. 
e knowledge of her imminent danger has been 
a terror of 


carefully kept from her. She always 
at you said may terminate her life with- 


death. 
™ a few hours.” 

Chisholm sunk on her knees, and, amid sobs and 
groans, besought on. 

Stand up, and listen to me,” ordered the mar- 

puis. If you had come to me, all this might have 

en saved. I know all you wish to know.” 
“You? your lordship?” the woman. 

You were right in what you said,as far as re- 


gards the pareptage of—the young man to whom 
ou alluded. He is not the Hak pe gave your lady, 
n exchange for her infant daughter.” 


“knew it! I knew it!” 
Your lady and the late Lord Estonbury were 
road much more thana year, you remember,” 


2 a your lordship.” 
our 
‘Sstee eae & very young infant—died at 
Bet 
; after a few hours’ illness. It was croup, I 
think she told me.” * 
And she never told me!" sobbed the mother. 
he her reasons. The infant boy taken in 


h, m: 
doated = little 


“No—I did not. Your lady had inaposed an heir 
upon him: he forced one o : good 
reason to hate the boy!” sais rears 

rig he was—her husband’s son—but not her 

The marquis nodded. 

: My late lord never loved my lady. But it was 
ri of him to force her to own a base-born child, 
mana if he had the blood of an Estonbury in his 


;, Are you satisfied?” 

‘ waaay. ae me; but—” 
. oO : 

Rive it you! Twill dene eat your son died? I can 


‘ 


So; and then the matter must 


e 
folding it, he held it before the, ell noi 
twas the certificate of the burial of ‘ Reginald— 


infant ” 
Ptr son - aa — of Estonbury ;”’ and was 


now,” 
© wailed, and her head 
“The late Lord Kistonkae tus went on: 


, even if the sinister in 
Hose we any right to inheritance. ie 
oes & sneer, watching the woman’s face 


“You can understan 
to of the matter! ean 


an 


your lady’s reluctance 


acy Was sore humiliation for 
Thad. ony eee my lord!” cried the dame. “ If 
pea there areca how, that is sufficient, You 
will make me a soe Dronyon Your lady, if you 
hers ain on se | subje ot omise never to speak to 
ess you'!—bless : 
“And if in her delivium grasp!” 


um she should 

report it tome, and sa 

Will you promise this?” Timanaih: to 
“T will, my lord!” 
“Tf I hear of your gossip 


ing concerni i 
ma‘ ny rning famil 
: tters, I shall know how to punish you,” he add 


“ T y 

an hout ed, I +e nd this grief sO many years 

“That is security for your silence. W. 
trust.you. You must answer for your eth twill 
upideed a5 will, my lord.” 4 huphand, 
d best not go near Lady Estonbury to- 
Poon will sit with her. You may go jortate 
woman made a profound obeisance, a . 
eee expressions of gratitude. She eas his 
bs led b’s forgiveness and his continued trust in her 
ps ge that both she and her husband might de- 
pend on bounty, as before. That set her mind 


at rest, 
Many a dispute had she had with the ex-stewa' 
who had hitherto restrained her from inquiries rainy 
He had always insisted that she 


cerning her child. 
_ Was inistaken, and that Reginald was their own. 


Say anything, 
any ates Gk 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


When she repelled that conviction, and avowed her 
belief that her child had been put away and was 
living somewhere, his authority was overbearing, 
and sufficient to compel her obedience. 

Ror she could be silent with an unmurmuring 
spirit. 

After she had left the library, his lordship con- 
tinued his walk to and fro, pat Peg plans in the 
event of the death of his mother-in-law. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HELEN TRUSTED, 

Unver Helen’s gentle ministrations, consciousness 
slowly returned to the dowager. Her eyes opened, 
the color came back to her cheek; her breath came 
pantingly and irregularly, as of one in the gee ot 

ever, and her eyes were glassy and wild. er 
daughter soothed her, laying her cold hand on the 
burning forehead, and moistening the parched lips 
with the refreshing draught prepared. 

Presently the patient partially lifted her head, to 
see if any one else was in the room. Helen stoo' 
and kissed her, while she bade her not tax 
strength. 

‘Is no one here but you?” asked the invalid, faint- 


y: 
**No one, dear mamma. But the doctor will come; 
ae sent for him when you fainted.” 
e pale hand was stretched out, and grasped the 

Gnygpian's arm, drawing her closer. 

‘Helen, tell me the truth! Am I going to die?” 

“Oh, dearest mamma, how can you: think of such 
a tes! We hope and expect that you will soon be 
we bb) 


‘* But Chisholm said so.” 

“She was frantic. My lord has sent her ede 

‘““T want to know the truth, Helen, Do not de- 
ceive me.” 

“You have been made worse by the shock. But 
the doctor will give a composing draught.” 

“You do not answer me. AmI thought to be in 
danger?” 

‘“‘T have never heard any one say so, indeed, mam- 
ma. Pray be calm; do not talk; lam sure it is not 
good for you!” 

Her tears were flowing fast; she threw her arm 
over the patient, clasping her fevered hand, and laid 
her face close to hers on the pillow. But she could 
not stop her from speaking. 

“‘ Helen,” she faltered, in a low, earnest tone, “I 
can trust no one but you. If I am to die there is 
something to be done. I cannot leave this world 
with that secret weighing on me. It would sink me 
to perdition.” 
. “Oh, mamma, mamma! Speak and ease your 
mind at once! Do not brood over such thoughts.” 

“Tell me, could I hope for salvation if I suffered a 
wrong and fraud to go on?” 

“ Heaven forbid t any one should dare set 
limits to the mercy of our heavenly Father; but, oh, 
mamma, do not. let wrong and fraud soil your soul, 
in life or death!” 

“The telling of the secret would plunge you into 
poverty, my child.” : 

‘‘Mother, mother, think not of me! The Right be- 
fore all!’’ 

“You are a saint in heart, Helen! I do believe 
you would lay down your rank and title without a 
murmur.” 

“Tf I possessed them by fraud, they would be 
worse than worthless!” 

“ Ay, the burning crown! You have read of it; 
but I have felt it! It scorches my brain; it will 
drain my life!” 

** Pluck it off! oh, pluck it off!” 

Helen sunk on her knees by the bed, on the very 
spot where Chisholm had. knelt, and clasped her 
arms round her mother’s neck in mute supplication. 

There was silence for a few minutes. Then her 
seesanip motioned for the cooling drink which 
Helen held to her lips. ‘ ; 

“Helen,” she said, ‘‘ will you promise me, if I put 
myself wholly in your power, to say nothing—to re- 
veal nothing while I live?” f 

“Oh, mamma, should we make conditions in 
doing an act of justice? I trust you will live many 
years.’ 

‘In that case, I will take my own way of disclos- 
ing the secret. You must promise what I ask, 
Nelen. I feel that this fever may overpower my 
reason; J feel that Imay die without being able to 
speak, Don’t weep, child, but promise me! I will 
not trust you unless you do! Will you? Say 


or 


quickly | My head will burst if I have to bear any 
more!”’ 

“Mother, I promise.” ! 

“You will never betray me til] I give you leave, or 


till—I am no more?” 
“T will not! You may trust me!” . 
ribbon round her neck. 


The sufferer plucked at a 
It had a key attached to one end. 
“Take this,’ she said, ‘and open the walnut 


cabinet in my dressing-room, The center drawer; 
the key unlocks it, Stay—I forget—my mind wan- 
ders—there is a drawer within, or—a false bottom; 
press ed spring at the back. You will find the 
papers there.”’ 
4 Her intermittent bane showed that the fever was 

te) work w. er brain. 

Helen hastened to do her bidding. She locked the 
dressing-room door before she opened the cabinet. 
The drawer came out; it was filled with jewels of no 
great value; the Estonbury diamonds being kept 
under his lordship’s charge. 

e Dp ring disclosed the space between 

the two wooden 


ttoms. fhe Re eed marchioness 
secured the rs, which were thick and 
she closed the rawer and the cabinet, unlocked the 
door, and hurried back to her mother. _ 

‘*T will not even look at these,” she said, ‘till you 
give me leave, mamma.” 


; then | 


29 


But her ladyship had fallen into a doze, and did 
not reply. Helen again fastened the key to the rib- 
bon round her neck, put the papers in her own 
bosom, and resumed her watch. 

In ten minutes there was a bustle in the hall be- 
low, and steps were heard ascending the stairs. 

The marquis entered, preceding the physician, 
who had been summoned. He went to the bed, and. 
examined the unconscious patient. 


His face suddenly darkened. 

“There has been mischief done here,” he said,. 
“since my last visit.”” 

His lordship explained that the indiscretion of 


the waiting-maid had caused her lady a great shock. 
“ And thrown her into a condition I do not like!’’ 
the physician added. “ Feel her head. My lord, I 
must ask you to send in the morning for Sir James. 
Harcourt.” 
This was the name of an eminent London physi- 
cian 


The doctor went on to order ice applied to the: 
atient’s head, and other remedies to subdue the 
ever. His anxiety could not be concealed. . 
He admitted to Lord Estonbury, in the dressing- — 
room, that the shock, 14 Lena the patient’s 78 : 
joining ect quiet, he eave, promising 
ort early in the morning, before the time ap- 
pointed for the consultation. 
Helen still sat motionless by the bed. It was. 
already well on toward morning. ; 
* Poor girl!” said her husband, compassionately. 
‘“* You had better retire,’” 
‘“No, my lord; I will stay here. I am not fa- 
tigued ” 


“Your mother will not come out of that stupor 
till the fever abates. You can stay till then, if you. 
will call me as soon as she wakes,’ 
** Very well, my lord.” 
She was once more left alone with the sick.. : 


see 


CHAPTER XXXVIL ; f 
THE WIFE'’¥ DEFIANCE, 

Days passed ‘on, and the condition ‘of the d r 
marchioness did not improve. The consul 
availed little. The triumph of medical skill over 
disease has its limits, and these had been’ reached. 
But little hope remained of her restoration to health. 

the pe ge of reason hocame fewer ct a0 er; 
and while the xysm. of fever contitiued) the pa- 
tient meribaten tn low: delirium® or st led: with 
pe icihse ge Boetne When the violence’ of the fever 
abated, she lay usually in a stupor. 

Never was bond-slave more faithful toa me ster 


pa gh eg pressi bich bh | 
e often dro s expressions, w ie 
had some difficulty in explshing. to ths ‘apptehen- 
sion of his informant. ; 

Sometimes the sufferer fancied herself in Ger- i, 
many; talked of his lordship’s brother, and of little 
Reginald as his son-and heir. ' 

“It was their plan, at first,” remarked Lord Es- 
tonbury, “‘to the bo: 
see, yourself, it could not be. The eldér son, Eg-. 
bert Vane Tho perished at sea more than a year: 
before Reginald was born.” 

‘‘Thave heard so, my lord.” 

More and more, every day of this; tillhis lordship, | 
with anxieties continually on the strain—most earn- 
estly wished that the scene would close. Such wan-. 
derings were rarely heard in his presence; but He- oa 
len, who seldom left her mother’s side was a witness: - - 


. 


ta 
as a nephew. But you. r 


to them. : “ 
Late one afternoon Chisholm came into the li- 
brary, where his lordship was reclining in a leathern- " 


cushioned chair, She closed the door, and approach-- 
ed with her usual stealthy tread. ‘ 

“Well?” inquired the marquis; who saw. that she: i 
had phage to communicate. 

“ Her p has been quiet this afternoon,” the 
woman sai “The fever is not so high, and she ap- 
Posted sensible. I heard her w rto young L 
Ec ag apd whatIam sure your lordship ought to. 

ow.”’ : 

“What?” asked the marquis, affecting an indif-~ > 
ference he was far from feeling. ei 

ie | heard my lady say: ‘ Helen, remember your 
promise,’ and she answered, ‘I do. remember it, 
mamma,’ And my lady said then: ‘Not a word 
gers Llive. If it pleases God to restore me, I will 

o it in my Own way.’ And then oung lady - 
leaned her Frond Bow: sobbing rege & break her 
heart. But she said ‘yes’ to all her mother whis- 
pered in her ear,” 

“ What do you make out from this?” 

There is some understanding between them. 
What it is, I cannot make out. But my young lady 


has romised to (9) - ¥ 


“Ah, my lord, you do not know young Lady Es- 
tonbury.. She would never promise what she dia not 
mean to fulfill, And I saw it in her face, my lord, : 
that she had something weighty on her mind.’ 

It was your fancy, olm,”’ said his lordship, 


smiling. 
“Not at all; craving your lordship’s pardon. 
My penne lady is as firm as a rock, and’ as deep as a 


“Did you get an idea of the matter between them? 
Was there a word dropped that could lead you toa 


ora peed ahi Tad speak 
“T heard m onee th f * Regi- 
ald,’ and I heard young Lady etobtury w t 


n 
“Hush, mamma,’ and try to soothe her, as if a 


é 


- to'have her company at supper,’’ he said, to the 


_ Saying it would do 
ying 


all terrified; but she trembled violently, and could 
' hardly arti 


"that his lady 


\ 
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she would excite herself too much. But it may have 
been to preven my hearing anything.” 

whe marquis rose, and paced the room uneasily. | 
Chisholm went on to report her reasons for thinking 
Helen should be watched. 

“You are a good, faithful soul, Chisholm,” re- | 
marked his lordship, giving her a sovereign; “and I 
shall remember your devotion to my interests. But 
you perplex yourself without cause. There can be 
nothing between your lady and my wife. If Helen 
knew anything, or had promised to do anything, she 
-would come to me for aid,” 

The woman meekly crossed her hands, and bowed 
submissively. 

“You are right to report everything to me,” his 
lordship continued, “as I alone can judge what 
is of importance. This is nothing. You may go 
bad and I will visit your lady in the course of an 

our,’ 

Chisholm courtesied and left the room. 

A ehange then eame over his lordship. The most 
profound disturbance was evident in his movements 
and his countenance. 

“ Helen arrayed against me!”’ he muttered under | 
his breath,, ‘It is just like her to undertake settin, 
matters right under the plea of justice. I shoul 
not wonder if the doting fool had made her promise 
to do it to save her soul from perdition! ‘Not a word 
while I live.’ Ay, my lady; and when the breath is 
out of your body, I will take care of my wife!” 

He resumed his walk for some minutes. 

“Pshaw!"’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What could be done, 
even if the mother did cram the daughter with a | 
stary, to be repeated after her death? at would 
such testimony avail? The word of a crazed wo- 
man in the last s of typhoid fever! The courts 
would laugh at it!’ ty 

He went into the dining-room, helped himself to a 
giass of wine, and rung to order supper. 

“Tell Lady Estonbury, my wife, that I would like 


footman. 
The man went up, and returned with the answer 
, hi begged his lordship to excuse her. 
Her mother was not so well, and she herself could 


eat nothing. 
thay: pA she avoids me!” muttered his lordship. 
“J will see to this.” 
He partook of the dainty meal in silence and 
me, 
Then he rose and went up the stairs; knocking at 
the door of the dowager’s dreesing-room. 
Helen herself came to the door. She smiled feebly 
when she saw net oh a and went back to her 
t by her mother’s s 
gin 3 Estonbury inquired how she was, how long | 
since the doctor’s last visit, and if he was coming 
again that evening. Then he asked where Chisholm 
Ww: 


as. 

“Tt is not right, Helen,” he said, “* that you should 
wear out vous health and strength, Chisholm is an 
exeellent nurse. She is faithful, too. Call her in, 
and let her stay with your mother, and come you 
out on the terrace for a walk. You are suffering 
from this confinement.” ; 

Helen begged to be permitted to remain; but his 
lordship was peremptory. He called Mrs. Chisholm, 
who was in the sitting-room belonging to the suit. 
Then he gave Helen his arm and led her down- 


The cool night air-on the lawn refreshed her. They 
walked there about half an hour. 

Then Helen begged to go in. Her husband took 
her into the library, and brought her a glass of wine, 
= her good. She sipped it in obe- 

ience to 


When she rose to go up-stairs, he bade her sit still. 
‘The lam pene a Ca Lertapgs 9 Beiehtly. He rose 
and wen © door, turning the key. 

“Do not be startled,” he said, observing his wife 
*ButI want a few minutes’ conversation 


ith me?”’ 

“With you, Why do you look so frightened?” 
My not frightened.” 

“You have avoided me of late, Helen; and now, 
when I to you, you turn pale, as if I had a 
knife at your throat.” 

She tried to assure him she was calm and not at 


te a word. 
His‘eyes were fixed on her face. 
Mas gt ae —— any thing, Helen, to make you 
m me?” 


~ “Oh, no! but—my mother is so ill! She needs me 
allthe time! Letme go to her!” she sobbed, almost | 
ee ai, int rt wast 

“Your mother isin good hands; better 
Helen, if you encourage her to talk of pee be mat! 

“T—encourage her?” 

“Helen you are always truthful. Can eee deny 
#hat your mother, since she has been ill, made 
disclosures to you, touching family secrets?” 

The marquis thought, by plunging at once into the 
heart of the matter, to take his wife by surprise, 
giving her no time for prevarication, 

Oh, how thankful was Helen that she could utter 
mie ] Di a one: ou, my mother has 

—my lord—I° assure 
made no disclosures to tisk is has revealed no | 
“family secrets.’ , 

“Are you sure? Has she told you nothing of 
iled you are not to speak ‘a word while she 

eS 

“ She has told me nothing, my lord,” | 

The marquis drew a tuacih of relief. The face of | 
creature before him could not lie! Helen’s | 
out in thankfulmess that he had no sus- 


These she had never opened. 


icion of the rs. 
3 had,” said the marquis, laughing, 


“And if she 


| against mine!” grovled the husband, stopping in 


” 


1 A rf sa S| 
) ; : 


ed patient, muttered in delirium?” 

Quietly Helen was moving toward the door. 

“Stay. Do not bein atch a hurry, unless you are 
afraid of me.” 

The young wife retraced her steps. 

“If your mother should say anything; should 
make any fancied disclosure—as fever patients are 
always the prey of imagination—will you promise, 
Helen, to communicate it to me?” 

‘**T cannot promise, my lord.” 

‘Why not?”’ 

“ Because, if my mother wanted something done, 
I should do it, even if forbidden by you.” 
we ek would be disobedient to my commands, 

en?’ 

“In that case, if I judged the command of my 
mother to be imyortant, I would.” 

“And you would set up your own judgm 


ent 


front of her, and fixing his glaring eyes upon her. 

‘*T would try to do what is right,’’ she faltered. 

He muttered a bitter oath. 

“Supposing what you were ordered to do should 
involve ruin to me?” 

“Tf it were ey and my bounden rg 
pray that I should not falter in doing it, fo 
co ences !”” 

Another terrific curse, that made the poor wife 
shudder. 

“Tt is well Iam warned!’’ ejaculated the marquis, 
between a sneer and an execration. “ My wife would 
sacrifice me to her whim of BS scage Soe any lies a 
raving lunatic mighf utter, if she knew she would 
ruin me by doing it! Very well, my lady! I will 
take care of you!’ , 

‘* My lord—” 

“You may go now to your mother; but when she 
breathes her last, and from that moment, you shall 
have speech with no human being but myself!” 

‘*Do you think she will die?”’ 

“Think! she cannot live more than a day or two! 
Then—you are my prisoner! You shall have no 
chance to go about with your pretended disclosures! 
I will teach you, madam, the duty a wife owes her 
husband!” : 

The low, hoarse tone, the fierce glare of the eyes, 
the twitching of the convulsed lips, the ghastly pallor 
of the face, convinced Helen that he spokein terrible 


I would 
r fear of 


| earnest. 


She could have sunk into the earth in her terror. 
He meant what he said. He penetrated the secret 
she had so nearly discovered; and his revenge would 
py ieee should he detect her agency in ‘DHuging 

A ai she Heigl igeek tp the ork 

member,”” he with low, concentrated 
tones of force, “I married you to escape a greater 
evil! I paid a heavy price for what t enjoy; and 
you shali never deprive me of it. You shall walk a 
straight path, . Let me see you deviate from 
it, and you have yet to know what revenge and 
punishment mean!’ 

The white teeth gleamed through the bushy hair 
on his lips. Helen could not eee a a faint ery as 
ay Sprung to the door, unlocked it, and escaped into 


e , 

She heard him laugh long and loudly; a laugh as 
full of menace as his words. 

Long Helen sat beside her mother’s bed, while 
she strove to calm the tumult of her thoughts, and 
bring her shaken nerves into subjection. She was 
by nature timid and shrinking; though the spirit 
within her rose to meet any emergency. What was 
she now to do? 

She had no doubt of her husband’s purpose; to 
prévent her making any disclosure when the time 
should come. As soon as her duty, and her mother’s 
dying command should urge her to action, she 
would find herself fettered as with a chain of iron. 
Would that some power would direct her! 

She stooped over the Piones'e who lay ,in undis- 
turbed sleep. She turned her face slightly, so that 


her lips were close to her daughter's ear. Then she 
murmured distinetly the words: 

‘* Remember, my child; remember.” 

Helen started and looked up. Chisholm sat, 


nearly asleep, on the other side of the room. She 
could not ve heard the words. They came 
like the voice of a spirit—telling her what she must 
do. Yes; and how to do it, flashed that instant in 
her mind. 

She would trust Alicia, She would find her that 
very night. She would bind her by the same prom- 
ise she had given. Then, in the event of her mother’s 
pine her own agency would be effectually con- 


She aroused Chisholm, and bade her sit by the 


invalid, while she retired to her own room for an 
hour or two. She requested not to be distur as 
she might obtain some rest. Chisholm pro to 


remain. 

Helen went to her room, and summoned her own 
maid, To her she said that she wished to go out for 
a while, and she was to guard the door, and admit 
no one on Say rererh 

The girl readily undertook to do so. Helen then 
threw a dark serge cloak over her black silk 


—put on a hood which oe. covered her face, 


and secured the important papers safely about her 
rson. They wereina 


packet, and the seal 
ad never been broken. 


She went out by a private door and staircase lead- 
ing from her boudoir. The staircase led to a lower 
one, descending into the 
path skirting the flower-beds, took her to a gate, 
usually locked on the inside, "The key was in the 

Helen passed out into a back street, narrower than 
the one on which the mansion fronted. 

It was late, but she gave herself no time to gather | 


arden. Thence a narrow 


ae 
~ I 


HELEN'S VOW. | 


' * what could it amountto? ‘The word of a dement- | 


one, hailed it, and bade the man drive her to T—— 
Hotel, in Berkeley i jieeeke 

She alighted, and dismissed the cab. Drawing her 
hood closely over her face, she, ran up a flight of 
stairs and stopped in the upper hall. 

The halls and corridors were a blaze of light. A 
man in livery came toward her; and she timidly 
asked for Miss Maur, 

“ Certainly, miss, this way,” said the servant—who 
took her for some lady’s confidential maid. He 
turned iuto a side passage, went on some paces, and 


| knocked at the door before he threw it open. 


The room—the drawing of Lord Swinton’s suit, 
was brilliantly lighted, and several voices were 
heard. Helen shrunk back, afraid of meeting stran- 
gers. The man who accompanied her, said, as he 
opened the door: , 

“ A woman with a message for Miss Maur,” 

Alicia came to the door, and the servant retired. 

Helen was hesitating what to say, when the girl 
be 2 sight of her face between the sides of the 


“Lady Estonbury!’ she exclaimed in uttter sur- 

rise; and grasping her arm, she tried to draw her 
nto the room. 

But Helen resisted. She merely wished to speak 
with Alicia one moment; she could not meet stran- 
gers! Sheretreated from the door into the hall. 

Another ear had caught the name. The next mo- 
ment Reginald Holmes came Wives. 4 out, grasped 
both the visitcr’s hands, and welcomed her warmly 
as ‘‘his dear sister Helen.” 

“Come in here!” said Alicia, opening another 
door, leading into an unoccupied apartment, 

“your mother?’’ inquired Reginald. “Is she bet- 


ter?”’ 

‘““Ah, nol” cried Helen, aking very quickly. 
“T must go back to her. But I dared not trust any 
messenger with these.” 

And she put the packet into Reginald’s hands, 

“*T know I can trust you,”’ she said. 

“TJ gave ra roms to my mother that I would say 
nothing while she lived. If her life is spared, she 
will do fa right, Reginald. If she is taken away, it 
is my duty. But I might—be prevented. I have 
thought it best to bring them while I am—at lib- 


erty.” 

Both her auditors understood her. Alicia pressed 
her in her arms. 
: ‘Reginald, you will spare my mother?” she fai- 


“This is sacred with me,” he said, touching the 
seal, ‘‘ till I have leave from you to open it,” 

“Do not wait to hear from me !” 

‘“ While your mother lives!” 

“That is all I ask. Oh, thanks. inald, you 
have taken a weight from my mind, Now I must 


Alicia entreated her to stay; but she refused. 

“Tmustreturn. I may be missed.” 

‘“‘T will go with you,” cried Reginald. 

**No further than to place me inacab. It would 
be known that I came to you.” 

Alicia clung to her friend with thanks and bless- 
nes but she dared not detain her. 

he returned to the drawing-room, where Wall- 

rade and two lawyers, solicitors of the baron and 
Reginald, were in coversation. But it was several 
days before they knew of the important addition to 
their evidence. 

The cab deposited Helen at the garden gate and 


.8he unlocked it with the key. She hurried up the 


private stairway, and ed the upper hall before 
she took off the cloak. Her maid opened the door 
of the sitting-room. 

‘His lordship has been asking for you,” she said. 
“T told him you were asleep.” 

Helen gave'her the cloak and passed into the bed- 
chamber. There was a knock at the door. She 
opened it and the marquis stood facing her. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
4 MONSTROUS WRONG, 


Lorp Estonsury stood still for a moment at the 
entrance; then, as his wife stepped back, he followed 
her into the room. 

“Your maid said you were asleep,” he remarked, 
with a sneer. ‘You do not ibe like one just 
awakened from slumber.” y 

Helen was silent. 

“You have been out,” he added. Have you not?” 

Still no answer. 

_ “Itis strange that your maid should have been 
instructed to report a falsehood to me.” 

‘She was not instructed to report anything,” re- 
plied Helen. 

“Then she ventured on it of her own accord. And 
you cannot persuade me to believe that she had not 
some object.” 

Helen was about to answer that she did not care 
to persuade him to anything, but she checked the re- 
tort, and merely observed, quietly: 

““Ada had no idea of being disrespectful, my lord. 
z gk charged her not to admit any one,” 

“While you were absent. And where have you 
been, if I may ask?” 

After some hesitation, the young lady replied: 

“Pray excuse me from gi an account of my- 
self. Idid not know I was a prisoner on parok.” 

bs You are & rebel to the authority of your lawful 


r. 
‘“ Will you permit me, now, to go to mother?” 
ey When vont tell me where you favs hou i 
“T cannot ie bod why your lordship should be 
curious on the subject.” 
“* Because you have been absent the best part of 
an hour; and your maid tried to deceive me. Your 


: s 
ee ———————— 


hightened color, your excited manner, the dampness 
your hair, the strange disorder in your looks, show 


something unusual has occurred. It is your 
duty * be frank with me, as well as to obey me, at 
es. ’ % 


Helen's eyes flashed; but she repressed the rejoin- 

der that rose to her lips. P ’ 
Will you tell me where you have been, ur whom 

yr a cn 

‘I do not i 
might say,” you would believe me, whatever I 
Ey a not; but I might gathcr a clew to hunt 
treach: ery.” ugh the mazes of deceit and 


“Your lordshi i 
* ip makes accusations, expecting to 
hot arom me admissions of their truth. That is 
“Pell to a suspected criminal.” 
rs oth gee is wits; sense vo the promise you — 
: er, of which she continu remin 
you, in her feverish talk?” ng 
«+48 your lordship heard her?’ 
Hat Ihave not—it been reported to me.” 
= €len started. Then Chisholm was a spy, placed 
Teport all that eH 
t ou will see that I know many things, madam, 
o alae you deem ame igacrant./. ‘ 
it fair, or ki my lord, to place a spy on 
pbs wan when Watching by the death-bed ot her 


“I shall ak pe myself at all hazards." 


bias may stir up my enemies, and give me trou- 


* 
“If you are conscious of no wrong, my lord, no 
can injure you.”’ 
Again she attempted to leave the room. 
she did so, the ananiese grasped her arm. 
ou may now consider yourself a pueaner in 
earnest,” he hissed in her ear. ‘* Your lying maid 
will be disc to-morrow. You are under ob- 


servation. Every look, every word shall be watched 
aoa reported. d beware how you attempt to 
ron the house. If you wish to walk in the garden 


accompany you.” 
Bipred maee ee ree Ph eros scoel Histon 
ekly, an » Zoi e suffer- 
r’s room, at the other end of fie. ota toes 
the found Chisholm in the eons fee seg before; 
po tient lying in an apparent stupor. Helen 
aaant when the med ‘eines or nourishment had been 
th nistered, and then took her place close beside 
heen pressing her lips to her mother’s fevered 
On that lay on the silken coverlet. 
oedema Res Beeman in the easy- 
chair, arouse i 
righ i avching her. rom her dozing, and sat up- 
“ wu are Mrs. Chisholm,” she said, gent] 
toa mnay leave the room awhile.’ I shall stay here 
“ Your ladyshi ” 
rit p cannot watch all night again? 
‘lam strong to-night. Ido not feel the want of 


The woman rose wearil 
‘ 2 c y- 
as hott ask his lordship’s orders,” she muttered 
‘Ene Went slowly out of the room. A 
A Ae lordship’s orders!” Those of her mis- 
i a e lady of the household, were nothing to 
aa i me bain wae nerved to pg pe 
or. : i 
r for humiliations, Principle; and.she not 
> Je Wor elen!”’ very faint! 
©xpiring sigh, arrested erie) Aaa aaa 
her ear close to the sufferer’s lips. 
the right >, #m—going. You will do it?—the right 


Helen dropped on h 
ed hands solemnly upward: 2 Utted her clasp 
I will do it, mother!” 


the word * gon, Watching them, fancied they 


“ 


have swo 3 

I swear it again for your sake sake of the right! 
as a ten 

of the over the dying face, "The daughler tad’ Age 

final fligh 2 of sin from the goul about to take its 


The 
Chisholm came back. 
stay with my lady,” she 


She could not take it. The 
firmly closed; though her hans and eyes were 
ere to cod daughters. ung with a faint 

Estonbury came 
ere pumolent, and went up to the bed. 
r he ne, @ servant 
felony ong he hela 
e in about an hour, looked at th 

woman, felt her pulse and forehead e dyin 
the mafquis out of the room. y then follow 
oe ceased at the wrist,” 

She will not see another sunrise." he said. 
lordship never speak again?” demanded hig 


“ Never, certainly.” 


The doctor remained f 1 aes eat Oth h 
t. 

pstoptae <P did not go back into the doleroGee His 

yelper ible of a i feeling of relief. 
curtained window, Helen wae eee ea eee the 
ree: b her faithful pes a a ae 
‘ er to her own chamber, arranged the 
cushions of the couch f " 
cup of tea and biscuits ona ae , Sache 
er young mistress could touch no 3 


/ 


LADY HELEN’S VOW. 


But at the sound of a step in the hall, sfie_sudden- 
ly started up, hurried to her escritoir and took a 
card from the drawer. 

This she thrust into Ada’s hand. 

“Ada,” she whispered, “if anything should hap- 

n to me, take this card to the lady whose _name it 

ars. See: ‘Miss Maur, Hotel ——, Berkeley 

are.’ ’ 
‘I will, my lady,’ replied the maid, putting the 


“What do you here?’ 


the trembling girl. 
Estonbury.”’ 

** Pray, let her stay !’’ entreated Helen. 

*Begone!’’ he commanded, fiercely. ‘‘ You would 
hatch a plot between you, under my very eyes!”’ 
, ete curse on the treachery of woman fol- 
owed. 

“My lord,” pleaded Helen, “Ada is my mai 
and used tomy ways! Iimplore you not to sen 


her from me now!’ 
‘‘ Begone!” he reiterated. ‘‘ Leave the house this 
Chisholm shall send your things. Am I 


he said, savagely, eying 
“TI forbade you to wait on y 


instant! 
to be obeyed?” 

The menacing tone left no alternative. 

The maid came and knelt down before the mis- 
tress she loved, took her hand and kissed it. In one 
look Helen saw that she would do all her bidding. 
Then Ada retired from the room. 

‘*‘Now, madam,” growled the tyrant, ‘‘you shall 
have an attendant proper for you, and faithful to 
my interests. isholm s! e the 's place, 

y interests Chisholm shall take th V's place,” 

‘I do not want Chisholm,’’ wailed Helen. 

** But I choose to place you in her charge.” 

“Let me stay alone.”’ 

“To steal out again, and meet some one in a con- 
spiracy against your lawful lord.” 

“How can you speak so to me, at such a time?” 

“Oh, you would not let times, nor rules,of eti- 
quetie, stand in your way! But I have clipped Pps 
wings, my lady; they flutter against beak, ere- 
after!” 


“Lord Estonbury !’’ 

“Yes, madam, I do not care how soon you know 
it. I hate you; i have giwexe hated you!” . 

‘Why did Be marry me?” 

“Because 1 was forced into it! Your lady mother, 
who lies dead now, had my title and fortune in her 
yb and threatened to deprive me of them if I 

id not wed her daughter. long as she lived, she 
could use this power; now I am free—free for hate 
and revenge!” 

“*T have never wronged you, my lord. I did not 
want you to marry me.” 

“But you are the cause of much trouble to me; 
and for that I shall punish you! Youshallno longer 
enjoy the state and wealth I bought so dearly, and 
of which you would deprive me. if you could! I will 
be freed from your hateful presence—forever|!”’ 

“ You will not live with me, you mean?” 

*T will make my bed in the snake’s den, before I 
will share a home with you! But I will not leave 
you free, to hatch conspiracies. You shall have a 


safe place.” 

“You cannot imprison me, my lord!” 

“T cannot? We will see.” 

“You could not keep me a prisoner in your 
house?” 

“T do not mean to.” 

“Whither would you send me?” 

“Ido not mind telling you. Do you remember 
once, driving over —— Heath, the high walls of a 
secure retreat, with spikes on the top, and the grim 
old aad building above them? You asked what it 
was ” 

“The —— Heath Insane Hospital!’ exclaimed 
Helen, with a cry of horror. 

“ Exactly; that is to be your home for life.” i 

“But Iam not insane! Ihave never been mad! 
shrieked the terrified young creature, starting to es- 
ie from the room. 

6 tyrant intercepted her. 

“A wife is insane who makes promises to a de- 
mented mother, to work harm to her husband! who 
ge ean pig ie ncn — A 408 ss caret 

™, our doom sé 

omy jord! iy lord! You will not do this cruel 
wrong! Ihave never been mad; you know it! 

‘““You may be driven so, shortly, by the sights and 
sounds you will have around you!’ sneered the 
brute, a fierce ant gleam of triumph showing 
his teeth through his dark mustache, 

“My lord! if you are not just, at least be human! 
I will go into obscurity; I obey you by keeping 
out of your sight, and living in poverty; but do not 
condemn me to a fate so horrible!” 

She sunk on her knees; her deathly face upturned 
in frenzied supplication. But her tyrant no 
mercy; he laughed, a laugh of fiendish malice. 

‘* Not a word you can say will move me from my 
purpose!’ he hlesed in her ear. I have 
spread the report that your mind has a way 

viele at your mother’s sick-bed. Chis- 
holm will take charge of you—and her husband will 
help her—till after the funeral. I suppose we 
must carry the deceased to Estonbury Court; you 
shall go, guarded, in a separate , and with a 
medical attendant! Eve aerentoy every appeal for 
help—remember— st you! edi- 
ately after the funeral, you will be removed to the 
Hioaptiah, 


“ 


clredn: r. 
“Tt is! You cannot escape your fate.” 
His hand was on the knob of the door. 


, . 4 


ecard in her pocket, ‘‘Oh, my lady, Ihave wanted 
to om something. My lord says Imust leave you.” 
Helen lifted her white face, full of anguish and | 

espair. 

“And at this time!” she murmured. 

‘*Hush, my lady!” And at the instant the door 
opened to admit the marquis. 


“Then Heaven tn mercy save me!” faltered Helen, 
as she sunk to the floor ina swoon. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE RIGHT SHALL BE! 


Tar news of the death of the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Estonbury spread over London. 

There was a meeting of Reginald Holmes, Lord 
Swinton, Wallrade, and his solicitors, to examine 
the evidence contained_in the papers placed in his 
hands by young Lady Estonbury. 

The -packet was sealed with the late marquis’s 
own seal, and had evidently never been opened 
since it was closed by his own hand. He hed, it was 
manifest, wished to provide, under any circum- 
stances of nee for the establishment in his 

htful inheritance of his brother’s son. 

en the late marquis went on the Continent 
with his wife, he had news of his elder brother’s 
a from shipwreck, and his residence in Kaisers- 
werth. 

The news had come privately to him, in a letter 
signed by Egbert, who was in failing health. He 
wished to see his brother before his death. Egbert 
had heard of his yor r brother’s accession to the 
title, and did not intend to disturb him in the enjoy- 
ment of the inheritance. His friends in England 
might continue to suppose him lost at sea. 

e boy the noble pair carried with them from 
England sickened and died suddenly at Antwerp. 
Lord Estonbury had never doubted that this infant 
was his own son,and his wife did not undeceive 
him. His grist at the loss was the greater because 
he looked forward to the accession of the detested 


Co) 
heir-at-law, Maurice Howard, whom he knew to be 
we care unworthy of a place in the peerage of Eng- 


His first visit to his brother was before the birth 
of little nald. Four months later, Egbert wrote 
for him. e was then near death, and anxious for 
the future of his infant boy. He placed him sol- 
emnly in the care of his brother. 

“Bring him up as your own,” he said. ‘‘ May God 
deal ay Peg as you deal by him.” ‘ 

Lord Estonbury received the trust, promising fidel- 
ity. After his elder brother’s death he went to Italy 
with his wife. 

It was at the solicitation of Lady Estonbury that 
the boy passed as their own son. She urged that 
they might continue in the enjoyment of the magni- 
ficent income and the ancient title. Both would 
fall to inald in due course of time. : 

His lordship consented to the fraud. . 

But he lavished a tenderness on the boy whichfe 
but fathers could feel. He took possession of the 
marriage-certificate and such papers as might be 
necessary to prove the legitimacy of nald’s 
birth, and drew up a full statement of his father's 
escape from ‘shipwreck, his manoee with a poor 
country girl, and residence on the Rhine; her death 
followed by his, etc. A certificate of the birth and 
baptism of. the child accompanied Egbert’s solemn 
recognition of Almeria Stenhaus as his lawful wife 
and the mother of his heir, with the declaration of 
two witnesses of the marriage, and other necessary ; 


ers. 

penis lordship added his own declaration that he held: 
the title and estates in trust for his infant nephew, 
and it was his purpose to surrender them to him 
when he came of age, etc. 

These papers had been intended to secure the in- 
heritance to ng bbe in case of his rights being dis- 
puted. Lad. eee Gran been compelled to Bee 
mise that they should be carefully preserved. But 
she had uaded her husband from time to time 
after Reginald came of age, to put off the important 
declaration and surrender. 

His lordship’s sudden death by apoplexy released 
her from his control. : 

She had long wished to make her daughter the 
marchioness; and we have seen how she tried to ac- 
complish her schemes. 

But she had religiously preserved the papers, 
eet 3 them in a secret compartment of her cabi- 
net. Only the fear of death and the awful judg- 
ment that must follow had led her to confide the se- 
cret to her daughter, enjoining it upon her to do jus- 
tice when she should have ange from earth, 

The papers completed the links of evidence, leav- 
ing no doubt, or room for question, that roe Aiea 
Vane Thorpe was the rightful Marquis of Estonbury. 

It was decided to commence proceedings im- 
mediately after the funeral of the Jate dowager. 

The papers were ready to be, served on the man 
who now held the title wrongfully through his Lon- 
don solicitors. 

The entir household, it was ascertained, had set 
out that morning for Estonbury Court, bearing ina 
hearse the body of the deceased dowager. 
raid, eativo £0 tite ott Pm ia Birkle Bae 

, came e Ho _——, ele 
ree - Miss Maur. ‘ - 

€ was at once received by Alicia, who was as- 
tonished when she heard that. his lordship had dis- 
charged her, in his fury at her supposed connivance 
at Lady Estonbury’s last visit to her at the hotel. 

“Do you think he had discovered where your lady 
went?” she asked. : 

**T cannot tell,” was the answer. ‘I think he only 
suspected. I was on the watch, and I let no one in. 
That old cat, Chisholm, came peering round; but I 
sent her about her business; and then my lord came, 

with that heavy scowl, and asked for my mistress, 
which I told vordsht she was alesping. She 
came cy Soe after that.” 

‘He could not have discovered anything if none 
of the servants saw her.” 

_ “None of them did, Iam sure of that, miss. But 
oh, miss, I was nearly dead with the fit of trembling, 


rd 


the next day—yesterday morning—when my lo 


ai 


‘short 
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went in to my lady, and bade me ‘one, as I was 
never to wait on her again! And I listened at the 
door, miss, and heard him tell her she was a prison: 
er, and the two Chisholms should be her jailers, and 
she should never-be set free; never.at all.” 

** Did he threaten that?”’ 

“Ay, miss, and worse! He said he was going to 
shut her in the —~ Heath mad-house, after the 


funeral! Her mother’s funeral—poor dear !”’ 


“Did you hear him say that?" 

“Indeed I did, miss; and when he went out of the 
room calling for Chisholm, I ped in, and saw my 
poor, dear lady lying all in a heap on the floor, like a 
snow-drift!” » 

Alicia ran to the bell and rung it in great excite- 
ment, She ordered her father and Reginald sent 
for; Wallrade too; and she began putting on her 
traveling dress, while she gathered the informa- 
tion the weeping Ada could give her. 

It was so touching to think that the poor creature 
had sent her only friend to crave succor of her, in 
her terrible dread of the vengeance of a villain. 

When the eee came, a few words sufficed. 
There was not one dissenting voice. 

That same night the party, including Alicia and 
Ada, set out for Estonbury Court. 

But it was after noon of the following day before 
cp ag Ton at the village near it. 

The deceased dowager had lain in state during 
that and the epee 2 day, and the funeral was to 
take place on the next. 

' What news of the young marchioness? 

The story had been whispered about that her lady- 
ship’s reason had given way under the strain of her 
watts ate I rdship “ ont di st on Soak 
Ww ~ is lo p was in great distress about 
her. She had not been able to leave her room; nor 
had she been seen i mes 8 of the servants. 

Ada, her late maid, took advantage of the con- 
fusion to mingle with the other house-maids: but she 
could learn nothing except that the two Chisholms 
had ch of their young lady; that she had eaten 
nothing, drank 1iething, and had not been “ herself ”’ 
since her bereavement. 

The husband’s purpose was manifest. 

But her rescuers could do nothing till the funeral 
procession had left the house. | 

That was late on the following morning. — 

It was a very handsome funeral; as m cent as 
the deceased could have desired in her lifetime. The 
plumed hearse; the train of mourners; the costumed 
outriders; the religious solemnities of the occasion ; 
all were in pH In one of the long train of car- 
riages, open sufficiently for the crowd to see, Lord 
Estonbury was seated, in deep mourning, and with a 
countenance com - aes sad. None of the car- 

8. 
As the procession left the gates, young Reginald 
5 sean faliade and 


pin man answered that she was too ill to see 
em, e 

But Re d thrust him aside, and strode on 
through the halls so familiar to him; so soon again 
to own him as their master, 

Ada led the way up-stairs, and a group of wonder- 
ing, half-terrified servants followed. 

‘*These were her rooms,” she said, touching a 


' door. 


They were locked; but at the command of Regi- 
nald the house-keeper advanced, keys in hahd. 

‘“‘ Where is your mistress?” Alicia asked. 

The woman answered defiantly that her mistress 
would see no visitors. And she added that it was 
i oa naan Ee Boi at the time when there 

na death inthe fa; : 
é wenrede took the dame, bristling in her stiff black 
ress, aside. 

‘““My good woman,” he said, ‘“we may as well be 
th you. This gentleman ’’—pointing to Regi- 
ee Le the Serb , Marquis of Estonbury; and 

é is in his own house. 

The woman held up her spread hands, but was 
at Natya yee she pel the look of authority on 
Reginald’s ome features. 

‘** And we mean to see your lady,’ added Wallrade, 
. There is foul play at work, and we mean to save 

er. 

The cowering housekeeper unlocked the door of 
the suit of rooms belonging to young Lady Eston- 
vay They were poy 

“Perhaps you would like to see his lordship’s and 
my lady i . ie she demanded, dryly, with 
compressed lips. 

“Te ou please,” was the calm reply. 

oH these were unlocked in turn. Ajl were unoccu- 

ed, 
pe Now, where is your lady?” 

“How can I tell? If she was mad, and her 


' screams disturbed the bed a it was right in his 


ee to order her conveyed to a safe place, was 
it not?’ 
The gentlemen looked at cach other. Was it pos- 


’ sible that the victim had already been consigned to 


her living sepulcher? , : 

‘Just then Ada, who had gone up another flight of 
stairs, ran in and whispered that she had caught a 
limpse of Mr. Chisholm peering down over the stairs 
pasty al asotted | 

antly asce , 
Wallrade was tempos? aod clutched Chisholm 


as he endeavored to steal behind the balustrade, on 


his way to a room, which, they were all convinced 
patie a prisoner. Moans were distinctly heard 
thin it. : 
Chisholm struggled with his captor, and finding he 
could not escape, called to his wife to bolt the door 
@gainst the intruders. 
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But she came out, curious to know who had come, 3 A Wickep Hart. BY Sara Claxton. 


and was confronted by Reginald. ' 


He thrust her aside and went in, followed by | 


Alicia. 

It was a large and lofty room, lighted only by a 
skylight, and destitute of furniture, except two or 
three mattresses and some pillows heaped in one 
corner. 

There on the floor, her face buried in the pillows, 
lay the hapless Lady Estonbury. 

At the sound of voices and footsteps, she gave a 
wild shriek, and strove to conceal herself behind the 
cushions, for she supposed they had come to remove 
her to the mad-house. 

Alicia flew to her, and kneeling down, flung her 
arms around her, erying and sobbing. Reginal¢c 
lifted her from the ground and supported her, while 
he exclaimed: 

5 Helen, dear sister! 
safe now.” 

She looked from one to another, bewildered, while 
Dame Chisholm wrung her hands, sobbing: 

“Oh, my lady! my poor dear lady!” 

“You are come to save me!” gasped Helen. 
“You will not let them take me to that dreadful 
prison?” 

And, while both her friends assured her of safety, 
she swooned in their arms. 

“Take her with you in the carriage—to the inn!” 
cried Wallrade. ‘* I will deal with these!” 

While Reginald, assisted by Alicia and Ada, bore 
the insensible form down-stairs, the gentleman was 
informing’ the Chisholms of the change of proprie- 
torship of the Estonbury estates. 

It was the argument of all others to compel their 
obedience. The dame, convinced that Reginald was 
the true master of the mansion, volubly excused 
herself for her part of the business, and busied her- 
a in packing up her lady’s trunks, to be sent after 

er. 

And she and her husband interfered to prevent 
any opposition from the rest of the household to the 
removal of their lady. 

Helen was taken to the best chamber the inn af- 
forded, and a medical man was sent for. She re- 
covered her senses only to be seized with convul- 
sions, and the surgeon pronounced her threatened 
with brain fever. / 

Quiet and judicious treatment, he hoped, might 
avert. it; and that she was sure to have with such 
friends around her! 

Wallrade continued to walk the terrace in front of 
the Estonbury mansion till the return of the car- 
ri after the funeral obsequies. 

e at once addressed the ee and requested 
him to step aside and hear what he had to say. 

In a few words he made him aie Geely with the 
state of affairs on allsides. His lor phot! in- 
finite ponent for the pretensions of Reginald, but 
was furious at his wife’s escape. He swore he would 
pursue her with the officers of the law. : 

“Stop. One word, if you please,’ said Wallrade. 
“T see mo do not remember me as well as I do you. 
I had the pleasure once of knowing you under an- 
other name.” 

The marquis started and grew pale. 

‘Gilbert Breck, you cannot have forgotten a cer- 
tain paper—a forgery—about which some noise was 
made twenty-five years since. That paper is in ex- 
istence, though the firm forbore to prosecute a 
young man of such excellent family. It is in my 
possession. Shall I produce it?” 

The effect of the threat was instantaneous on the 
detected villain. It was but one of the many crimes 
he had committed; yet it sufficed to bring him to 
terms, so far as regarded his intended victim. . 

.. Wallrade joined his friends at the inn, armed with 
the assurance that they were in no danger of being 
molested. 

Helen was able to travel in two days, and went by 
easy stages to London. Her home was with Alicia 
Maur, who declared she never would part with her. 
Was she not Reginald’s own cousin, and the bene- 
factress of both? 

The suit for the recovery of Reginald’s rights was 
brought, and the marquis, as he called himself, in- 
structed his solicitors and counsel to oppose it to the 
utmost. But, as soon as they knew the evidence ar- 
rayed against them, they saw the folly of opposi- 
tion, and threw up the case. 

Reginald was again Marquis of slit ar? 

Maurice Howard left England without attempting 
to see his wronged wife. She heard, not a year 
afterward,.of his death on a steamer crossing the 
Mediterranean, ; 

Lady Helen Howard—for she kept her. married 
name—made her home with her beloved friends, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Estonbury. : 

How happy were Reginald and Alicia in their union 
our readers may imagine; since they, like the noble 
being to whom they owed their happiness, had ever 


esteemed 
“The Right above all.” 
THE END, 
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